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PREFACE 


In this country Leibniz has received less attention 
than any other of the great philosophers. Mr. Merz 
has given, in a small volume, a general outline of 
Leibniz’s thought and work. Professor Sorley has 
written for the Encyclopaedia BTitannica a remark- 
ably clear, but brief, account of his philosophy, and 
there are American translations of the JSTonvea^ccc 
Essais and of some of his philosophical papers. That 
is very nearly the whole of English writing about 
him. Yet few philosophical systems stand so much 
in need of exposition as that of Leibniz. His theories 
have to be extracted from seven large volumes of 
correspondence, criticism, magazine articles, and other 
discursive writings, and it is only in recent years that 
this material has been made fully available by the 
publication of Gerhardt’s edition, JSTo complete and 
<l^tailed account of Leibniz’s philosophy has hitherto 
been published in English, and accordingly I have 
written a very full Introduction to this book, with 
illustrative foot-notes, consisting mainly of transla- 
tions from Leibniz himself. 

The endeavour of the book is to make the 
Monadology clear to students. I cannot agree with 
Hillmann in treating it as of little importance. 
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Leibniz himself expressly intended it to be a eonl- 
pact and ordered statement of the views he had 
expounded in many scattered papers and in his 
somewhat desultory Theodic4e, the only book he 
published. There is evidence of this in his corre- 
spondence and in the fact that he annotated the 
Monadology with references to passages in the 
Theodicee. My original intention was to publish 
a translation of these passages along with the 
Monadology^ but on re-consideration it seemed better 
to translate several short papers illustrating diffei^ent 
parts of Leibniz's system and explaining its growth^ 
Thus the Monadology^ as being the centre of the 
book, is printed first of the translations (although 
in date it is last), while the other writings follow in 
chronological order. The only disadvantage of this 
arrangement is that it places Prinfici'ples of JSTatVjre 
and of Grace^ which is most akin to the Monadology^ 
farthest away from it. 

If I might venture to suggest to the student the 
way in which the book should .be read, I would 
recommend him first to read Part I of the Intro- 
duction, then the Monadology (without the notes), 
afterwards Parts II and -III of the Introduction, 
the Monadology again (with the notes), the other 
translations, and finally Part IV of the Introduction, 
in which I have endeavoured to ' place ' the philosoplij" 
of Leibniz in relation to the systems which caim^ 
before and after his. 

My indebtedness to authors is so great and varied 
that I cannot acknowledge it in detail ; but I 
mention as specially helpful to mo the works of 
Boutroux, Dillmann, Nourisson, Nolen, and Stein. 

-My thanks are due to Professor Jones, of Glasgow, 
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who read the Introduction in maiiuHcript, for much 
^^aluable suggestion and criticism ; and I am more 
than grateful to Professox* Ritchie, of St. Andrews, 
who read the whole book, l'K:)th in manuscript and in 
proof, and to whom it owes numerous improvenientvs 
as well in form as in matter. 

I have adopted the spelling " Leibniz ' in place of 
the traditional * Leibnitz,^ because the former was 
Invariably used by Leibniz in signing his own name. 

It ought perhaps also to be mentioned that Parts 
II and III of the Introduction were accepted by the 
XJniversity of Edinburgh as a thesis for tlie degi’ee of 
Doctoi' of Philosophy.' 

ROBERT LATTA. 


Universi'I’y of St. AunmEws, 
Jnney xSgB 
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PABT I. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF DEXBKIZ* 

His Boyhood, 

On June 21, 1646, two years before the close of 
the Thirty Years^ War, Gottfried ■Wilhelm Tieibiiiz was 
born at Teipzig. His family was of Hohemian origin ; 
but his ancestors for several generations had lived in 
Saxony and Prussia, and his father* was a Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Lieipzig. Ueibniz was 
only six years of age when his father died ; and, though 
in his early years he had the training of a pious mother, 
she also passed away before he had completed his Univer- 
sity studies. The boys of Ueipzig in Leibniz’s time 
appear to have been brought up on ^the picture-book of 
Comenius and the little Catechism * (Luther’s) ; but the 
soul of Leibniz already sought stronger meat, and having 
found in the house an illustrated copy of Livy, of which 
he could not thoroughly understand a single line, he 
managed to get a tolerable idea of its contents, supple- 
menting bis scanty Latin by a study of the pictures and 
some judicious guessing. As an indirect result of this 
precocity, his father’s library was thrown open to him, 
and he wandex-ed at will from volume to volume, finding 
(as was ever characteristic of him) some good in all^* 

* ^ It is clbiaracteristic of me to liold opposition: iWi^rlegen) a& of 
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ProTidence or Fortune seemed to say to him, Tolle, lege ; 
and it is significant for the philosophy to come that ho 
turned first to the Ancients, to Cicero, Quintilian, Seneca, 
Pliny, Herodotus, Xenophon, Plato, the historians of the 
Roman Empire, and the Fathers of the Church. Of these- 
he tells us that ^ he understood at first nothing, then 
gradually something, and finally enough ’ ; but uncon- 
sciously his mind was coloured by their style and thought, 

* as men walking in the sUn have their faces browned 
without knowing it,’ and under their inspiration he made 
it the rule of his life ever to seek clearness in speaking 
and a useful purpose in acting {in verbis claritas, in rebus 
usus). Thus at fourteen years of age he was counted by 
his fellows a prodigy of learning and ability, and already 
his reading of Eogic and intense determination towards 
clearness of thought and speech had led him to ideas 
which wex'e afterwards developed into the suggestion of 
a logical Calculus and an ^ Alphabet of Concepts ’ as 
means to the discovery of truth h 


University Life. 

At fifteen years of age Leibniz became a student at the 
University of Leipzig, and about the same time he became 

little account, exposition (JDarUgerC) as of much account, iiud when 
a new book comes into my hands I look for wl»at I eaxi learn 
from it, not for what X cun criticize in it/ Schreiben an O, IVagner 
(1696') (E, 435 b ; G-. vii. 526).' 

^ ^ Before I reached the school-^class in which Bogie was taught. 
I was deep in the historians and poets ; for I had begun to read 
the historians almost as soon as X was able to read at all, and in 
verse I found great pleasure and ease ; but as soon as 1 l)egan to 
learn Bogie I found myself greatly excited by the division and 
order of thoughts which I perceived therein. I imme<liately began 
to notice, so far as a boy of thii-toen could, that tiisre must be a 
great deal in it. I took the gi-eatest pleasure in the PretUcamimits * 
(i. e. the Categories) * which came before me as a muster-roll of all 
the things in the world, and I turned to Bogies" of all sorts to 
find the best and most detailed form of this list. I often asked 
myself and my schoolfellows to wliioh Predicament and also to 
which subrclass this or that thing might belong/ Schrcibtn an 
O* Wagner (EL 430 a 9 G. vii. 516). 
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acquainted with, the works of some of the modem philo- 
sophers, beginning with Bacon’s De Augmentis Scientiartim. 
At this time also, as he himself tells us, he read with 
interest the works of Cardan and Campanella and the 
suggestions of a better philosophy in Kepler, Galileo, and 
Descar 1 :es. But he was no ^reading-machine, all wound 
up and going.’ He thought for himself : he read in order 
to ^ weigh and consider.’ And thus in after-years he re- 
calls how, when he was fifteen years of age, he walked 
alone in a wood near Leipzig, called the Kosenthal, to 
consider whether or not he should retain in his philo- 
sophy the ^Substantial Forms’ of the Scholastics’. 
Although his favourite teacher at Leipzig was Jacob 
Tljomasius, a Professor of Philosophy, deeply versed in 
ancient and scholastic learning, the private reading of 
Leibniz at first prevailed in his thought and he turned 
from the older philosophies to ‘ mechanism ’ and mathe- 
matics. The ^ Substantial Forms ’ were for the time set 
aside, to reappear, transmuted, in later years. His 
scholastic studies, however, bore fruit in the earliest of 
his published writings, a graduation thesis with the 
significant title JDe principio indwidui, in which he de- 
fended the ISTominalist position. Intending to devote him- 
self to the profession of law, he went for a year (in 1663) 
to Jena, where the mathematician, Frhard W^eigel, was 
lecturing on Hhe Law of Nature,’ or what we should now 
call Jurisprudence in general. Doubtless the influence 
of “Weigel tended to confirm Leibniz’s mathematical 
bent, and he still continued his study of history. In 
1666 the University of Leipzig, ostensibly on the ground 
of his youth, refused to give him the Doctorate in Law ; 
but his thesis, De casibus perplexis in jure, was immediately 
accepted by the University of Altdorf (near Ntirnberg), 
where he declined the offer of a professorship. Thus 
ended his connexion with Leipzig. 

^ lieitre a Jbf. Remond (1714) (E, 70a a ; < 3 -. iii. 606). 
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JBoineburg a7id the Elector of 3£ainz. 

In ISTornbergy at that time the capital of a small 
republic, which had suffered less than many other 
German States from the Thirty Years’ War, Leibniz spent 
a year, in the course of which his extensive curiosity led 
him to become a member of a secret society of the 
Rosicrucians, who were tiying to find the philosopher’s 
stone, Fontenelle tells us that Leibniz’s method of 
gaining admission to the society was to collect from 
books on alchemy all the most obscure phrases he could 
find and to make of them an unintelligible letter, which 
he produced as evidence of his fitness for membership. 
The society was so impressed that it immediately ajp- 
pointed him to be its secretary. The chief gain to Leibniz 
appears to have been that through this society he became 
acquainted with Baron von Boineburg, ^ one of the most 
celebrated diplomatists of his age,’ who had formerly 
been minister to the Elector .and Archbishop of Mainz, 
the most powerful man in the Empire. With Boineburg 
Leibniz went to Frankfort, whei’e he wrcJte and pub- 
lished a paper on legal education, which was the means 
of introducing him to the archbishop, in whose service 
he remained for some time. This was the beginning of 
his career as a diplomatist. The long war had left 
Germany in ruins, and, ere there was time to rebuild, 
the whole empire was threatened by the immense power 
of Louis XIV, who was dreaming of woidd-wide sway. 
The Elector of Mainz, says Leibniz, ^had seen the miseries 
of Germany, whose ruins were still smoking : he was one 
of those who had laboured most to bring back rest to the 
land, from which life seemed almost to have gone. The 
country was (as one might hardly say) peopled ” with 
little children, and if war were to break out again (as 
might be expected when Sweden was irritated and France 
threatening) there was every reason to fear that this seed 
of a new population would be destroyed and a great part 
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of poor Germany left almost without inhabitant The 
treaty of Westphalia had secured peace and some measure 
of political unity, but it pointed also to an ecclesiastical 
reunion, yet to be realized, which to men like the Elector 
of Mainz and Roineburg seemed the best means of re- 
storing power and happiness to the country. Negotiations 
for the reunion of Roman Catholics and Protestants had 
already been begun, and thus early in his diplomatic 
career Eeibniz took part in the work of conciliation 
which in various ways he continued throughout his life. 
At the suggestion of Boineburg he made a special study 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation, with the result 
(expressed in a letter to Arnauld in 1671) that he found 
it ^impossible to reconcile the Cartesian view of material 
substance as pure extension either with the Roman 
Catholic or with the Lutheran doctrine. He accord- 
ingly formed the purpose of discovering a theory of 
substance which should satisfy both, and should thus 
become a philosophical basis for the reconciliation of the 
Churches. 


jParis and London. 

Presently events occurred which led him away from 
Mainz and gave him new opportunities of study and of 
intercourse with learned men. Leibniz and his friends 
felt strongly the necessity of drawing into safe channels 
the military ambitions of Louis XIV, and accordingly 
Leibniz prepared a most elaborate work in which he 
suggested to the Kiiig of Prance the advantages that 
would arise from a conquest of Eg’ypt, and tried to con- 
vince him that it was more worthy of a Christian king 
to fight the unchristian Turks than to harass a poor 
little people like the Dutch This book was never 

^ From a letter of heibniz, quoted by Fouciier do Oareil, voL iv. 
Introduction, p. xx. 

“ This ProJet de ConqKete de l^JSgijpie was published by Fouelier de 
Careil, voL v. It sliows a most remarkable knowledge regarding 
the state of the country and its possibilities, and so clever are the 
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actually presented to King Louis, but Leibniz in 1672 
went by invitation to Paris to explain his project. His 
advice was not taken ; but he remained in Paris for 
four yeais, during which he devoted himself to the study 
of the higher mathematics^ anjd to the discussion of the 
Cartesian philosophy. He had already corresponded with 
Arnauld, and he now met also Huygens and Male- 
branche. At this time, says Leibniz himself, ^law and 
history were my forte But intercourse with Huygens 
and the study of the mathematical works of Pascal intro- 
duced him to the problems of modern mathematics. 
Huygens, he tells us % ‘had no taste for metaphysics,^ 
]>ut Leibniz leaimed from him mathematical methods 
and principles which influenced the growth of his philo- 
Hoj>hy, and which set him on the wa^’' to the discovery of 
the Differential Calculus. At this time also Leibniz in- 
vented a calculating machine, superior to that of Pascal, 
which could only add and subtract, while his own machine 
could also multiply, divide, and extract I'oots. And in 
other ways the residence of Leibniz in Paris greatly 
<tifectod his life-work. For instance, it probably led to 
iiis writing so much in French, He had already, in his 
essay on the philosophical style of Nizolius (i^>7o), advo- 
cated the use of the German language for philosophical 
and other works. But in the time of Louis XIV Paris 
was the intellectual centre of Euroj^o, and to write for 
the world was to write in French. While, therefore. 


jilans which it suggests Napoleon was at ono time sxipjxvHcd 

to have borrowed its ideas for his campaign. Though this has 
been shown to be a mistake, the coincid<''n,oe between the sugg^^sted 
expedition of Louis XIV and the actual expedition of Napoleon is 
sufficiently noteworthy. 

^ ‘‘The merit of an axithor in mathematics cannot be disputed, as 
it can in other subjects. This is the reason why I remaincMl some 
time in Franc<%, in order to perfect myself in mathematics, and 
I gave my time to these sciences not on their own account, bxxt in 
order to make them contribute to the advauicement of piety.' Lettm 
au /Me Jean Frederic (undated) (Klopp, iv. 450 h 

^ Letire d la Cimiiesae do Kitmanitcg 4 j (^1716) (JDutens, iii, 456). 

’ F. 70a 1> ; G. iii. 607. 
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Xieibniz has rightly been called Hhe father of German 
philosophy/ he is only to a very small extent a German 
author. 

The four years’ residence of Lieibniz in Paris was 
broken by a brief visit to England in the early months 
of 16^3. Eeibniz had already sought .the favour of Eng- 
lish learning by dedicating one of his publications to the 
Royal Society, and he had also been greatly interested in 
the philosophy of Hobbes, with which to a great extent 
he found himself in agreement, especially as regards 
questions of physics, although he was strongly opposed 
to his political theories. In 1670 he wrote a letter 
to Hobbes, to which he received no aiisw^er, and after- 
wards he began another letter, but left it unfinished. It 
Kas recently been maintained that, up to the year 1670, 
Leibniz was ^ more deeply affected by Hobbes than by 
any other of the leading spirits of the new time When 
Leibniz visited London, Hobbes was still living there, 
but he was eighty-five years of age, and some years 
earlier Leibniz had heard from his countryman Olden- 
burg, who was secretary of the Royal Society, that 
Hobbes was in his dotage. Accordingly it is not sur- 
prising that they did not meet. Apart from Oldenburg, 
the man with whom Leibniz seems to have had most 
intercourse during this visit to London was Robert Boyle, 
the famous physicist ; but there is no reason to suppose 
that Leibniz gained much from his stay in England, 
except an additional stimulus to the study of the higher 
mathematics, which he carried on moi'G systematically 
after his return to Paris. As a fittmg conclusion of his 
Parisian period came the discovery of the Differential 
Calculus, which was practically accomplished by Leibniz 

^ See TOunies in Philos. Monatshefie, vol. xxiii. pp. 557-573. Cf. 
Leibnizes Letter to Hohhes (1670) (G-. i- 85): constantly maintain 

among my friends, and, with th.o lielp of Ood, I will always publicly 
maintain ;dso, that I know no writer who has philosophized more 
accurately, more clearly, and more elegantly than you, not even 
excepting a man of such excellent genius as Descartes himself.' 
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in 1676. There can be no doubt that Newton was in 
possession of a similar method as early as 1665, He at 
first made known only some of the results of the method, 
and not the method itself. Hence an attempt has been 
made to show that Leibniz got hints of the method 
during his first visit to England, and that he was thus 
more or less a plagiarist of Newton. But there is nothing 
to confirm this, and a full consideration makes it much 
more likely that each discovered the method indepen- 
dently. Leibniz published his account of the method in 
1684 : Newton's was first published in t693. To Newton 
belongs the glory of priority, whatever that may be 
worth ; while the form which Leibniz gave to the Cal- 
culus, the names and the signs which he used, have come 
to be universally employed in preference to those cyf 
Newton \ 


Visit to Spinoza. 

Shortly before Leibniz went to London, Boineburg 
died ; and the visit to London was unexpectedly brought 
to an end in March, 1673, by the death of the Archbishop 
of Mainz. Leibniz was now without an official position, 
and during the next few* years he made various unsuc- 
cessful attempts to obtain a diplomatic appointment. At 
last, in 1676, he somewhat reluctantly accepted the post 
of librarian to the Duke of Brunswick at Hanover, which 
was to be his home during the remainder of his life. 
During the earlier years of his residence in Paris, Leibniz 
had given much attention to the philosophy of Descartes 
and the Cartesians, with the result that he became morc^ 
and more convinced of its insufficiency*^. In bis en- 

^ Soo Mei'z, Leibniz (Blackwood*« Fliiloaophical Classics), ch. iii. 
and v'. C’f. (ruhraucr’s Leibnitz^ i, 170 «qq. 

A iow years after (in 1^79) Leibniz writes to Philipp: ^As to 
the philosophy of De^cartos I have no hesitation in saying abso- 
lutely that it leads to atheism' ((L iv. aBi), And in the same 
year he writes to Halobranche that, while in many respects he 
admires Descartes, hois * convinced that his mechaxtics is full of 
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deavour after a more satisfactory metaphysic he aftei’- 
wards made a considerable study of Plato, and in 1676 
he translated the JPhaedo and the TJieaefetus. Towards 
the end of 1675 Leibniz became acquainted with the 
young Bohemian nobleman, Tschirnhausen, Spinoza’s 
acute critic and correspondent, who was at that time in 
Paris, and who had earlier in the same year written 
some of the remarkable letters on account of which his 
name will always he associated with that of Spinoza^. 
Leibniz had already (in 1671) written to Spinoza from 
Frankfort about a question of optics ; bat now Tschirn- 
hausen seems to have aroused in him the hope that 
a solution of the difficulties of > Cartesianism might be 
found in the unpublished system of Spinoza* In 
November, 1675, a medical friend of Spinoza in Amster- 
dam (G. H. Schuller) wrote to him: ‘Von Tschirnhausen 
further mentions that he has found at Paris a man called 
Leibniz, remarkably learned and most skilled in various 
sciences, as also free from the vulgar prejudices of 
theology. With him he has formed an intimate acquain- 
tance, founded on the fact that Leibniz labours with him 
to pursue the perfection 'of the intellect, and, in fact, 
reckons nothing better or more useful. Yon Tschirnhausen 
says that he is most practised in ethics, and speaks with- 
out any impulse derived from the passions, but by the 
sole dictate of reason. Ho adds that he is most skilled in 
physics, and also in metaphysical studies concerning God 
and the soul. Finally, he concludes that ho is most 
worthy of having communicated to him the master’s 
writings, if you will first give your permission, for he 
believes that the author' will thence gain a great ad- 
vantage, as h <3 promises to show at length, if the master 
bo so pleased. But if not, do not doubt in the least that 

errors, lus physios is too hasty, his geometry is too limittsd, and 
his metaphysics has all these faults combine<l ' (G. i. SsaS''. 

^ Letters, 57 sqq. Van Vloteu and Land, vol. ii. p. aoq ; Bruder, 
vol. ii. p. 331 (Letters, 61 sq<x*)* 
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he will honourably keep them concealed as he has 
promised, as in fact he has not made the slightest men- 
tion of them. lioibniz also highly values the Theologico- 
Political Treatise j on the subject of which he once wrote 
the master a letter, if he is not mistaken Spinoza, in 
reply, recollects having some correspondence with Leibniz, 
but Leibniz was at that time a counsellor at Frankfoi't, 
and Spinoza would like to know, before entrusting his 
writings to him, what he is doing in France, and he 
would also like to have Tschirnhausen’s opinion of 
Leibniz, after a longer and more intimate acquaintance. 
Spinoza's shyness had pi'obably no other effect than to 
whet the curiosity of Leibniz, and accordingly, when he 
left Paris in October, 1676, he went for a week to 
London (where he met for the first time Newton's friend 
Collins) and then crossed to Amstei'dam, where he stayed 
four weeks with Schuller, eagerly reading and criticizing 
every writing of Spinoza's which Schuller could give 
him. At last, in November, Leibniz obtained an inter- 
view with Spinoza at the Hague, where he seems to have 
spent some time. They had many convei'sations together 
regarding philosophical matters, of which Leibniz has 
left hardly any record except the remark that ^ Spinoza 
did not qxiiie clearly see the defects of Descartes* 
laws of motion : he was surprised when I began to show 
him that they were inconsistent with the equality of 
cause and effect The persistence of Leibniz ultimately 
induced Spinoza to show him the MS. of the PUhies 
(or at least a portion of it), and he seems even to 
have liad permission to make a copy of the leading 
definitions, axioms, and propositiotxs What at this time 
most dissatisfied Leibniz was Si>inoza's tr<^atment of 
Final Causes. His recent study of Plato had impressed 

^ liottor 70, Van Vloten and Land, vol. ii. p. ^^35. 

F(iu<*lun* di» Garcil, Mvfutation inediio de Spinoza^ p. Ixiv. 

'* Spinoza died in the following year, and Boon afterwards tho 
MhiQS wuK published. 
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Leibniz with the 'value of teleological considerations^ and 
he was already seeking in that direction an escape from 
the imperfections of the mechanical view of things. But 
his general hostility to Spinoza’s system did not show 
itself until ten years later, when he had settled the 
essential points of his own doctrine of substance. At 
this time Leibniz was still seeking light in every 
quarter. 

Hesidence in Sanoven Correspondence and Ghrowtli of 

his System. 

Leibniz arrived at Hanover in the last days of 1676. 
Efforts had already been made to convert him to the 
Roman Catholic faith, and he had begun a correspondence 
with Pellisson (a distinguished convert from Protes- 
tantism) in the hope of finding some means of Church 
reunion. This correspondence led to others, of which the 
most important was one with Bossuet. But, though 
Leibniz was more or less occupied with these discussions 
throughout the rest of his life, nothing practical came of 
them. Bossuel’s attitude in the discussion was only too 
well expressed in his exclamation regarding Leibniz : 
Utinam ex nostris esset ! ^ "Would that he were one of 

us ! ’ And Leibniz was too much of a scientific inquirer 
to unite two opposed religious communions. He might 
draw up a statement of dogma to which both sides could 
assent \ but inevitably it would express the real belief of 
neither. The endeavour to. convert Leibniz was not given 
up for a very long time, and a brief visit of his to Rome 
in 1689 seems to have caused a flutter of excitement. 
He was offered the librarianship of the Vatican and other 
posts with a vista of preferment ; but conversion was so 
far from his mind that we hear of him bringing from 
the Catacombs a piece of glass, reddened with the blood 
of martyrs, in order to submit it to chemical analysis ! 

^ Ho actually attempted th.is, in wliat has been grandiloquently 
called the Systema Theologicum^ written in 1686. 
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It was during the early years of his residence in 
Hanover that Leibniz worked out the leading ideas of 
his system. Disappointed in his hope of finding in 
Spinoza a saviour from the errors of Descartes, and being 
the rather confirmed, by Spinoza’s conclusions, in- his 
conviction of the insufficiency of any merely mechafiical 
interpretation of things^ he turned with renewed interest 
to Plato \ with the result that towards 1680 he had 
reached the conception of substance as essentially Cf^tipe 
jpree- It is possible also that, in spite of his general 
dissatisfaction with Spinoza’s position, some of Spinoza’s 
ideas (such as that of the conatus or self-preserving* 
tendency of things) may have contributed to the develop- 
ment of his new view of substance. One further step 
was needed to complete the theory, namely, the recogni- 
tion that the force constituting a substance is not a 
univei’sal world-principle, but something individual — 
that there are substances which are forces. To this position 
he seems to have attained about 1684 or a little later, 
through a return to the consideration of Aristotle and the 
Pex*ii>atetic Schools, whose views he had set aside in his 
boyhood, nearly twenty-five yeax*s before. The main ideas 
of his philosophy (such as his copcoption of ‘ siixxple 
substance ’ and his pre-established Harmony) were first 
stated in the correspondence with Axmauld, %vhich took 
place between x68d and 1690. This correspondence, 
however, was not published as a whole until 1846 ; and 
the learned world was first made aware that Leibniz had 
worked out a philosophical systonx of his own by two 
papex'S which he pxxblished in 1695 — one (the Specimen 
jypnamia.tm) in the Leipzig Acta JfJruditorunif and the 
other (the ASj/stemc Nouveau) in the Fx'cnch Journal dcs 
Sat'ants. Leibixiz uses the term ^ monad ’ for the first 
time in 1697. 

^ H)f all the ancient philosophers I find Plato the most satis- 
factory in regard to metaphysics/ Xuttre a M. BourtjHet ( xyi4) (K. 
•72r3 a ; O. iii. 568). 
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The ‘ JSfouveaux JEssais ’ and the ^ Thcodlcee. ^ 

Having thus definitely fixed his philosophical system 
and having published its leading principles, Hieibniz 
gradually expounded it in detail, for the most part by 
means of cor3:espondence and criticism. Hitherto ho 
had given most attention to ontological or purely meta- 
physical problems. But now he began to consider more 
carefully the theory of knowledge and the psychological 
questions that are connected with it. Locke’s JEssa^ was 
published in 1690, and a few years afterwards Leibniz 
read it, writing (as was his custom) notes and comments 
as he read. Some of these criticisms were in 1697 sent 
to Locke, who treated them with contempt, and madt' no 
reply In 1703 Leibniz wrote tho JYouveaux JEssais 
VJEntendement humain, a long dialogue, in which the viewH 
of Locke and of himself are set in contrast throughout 
a discussion dealing with the subjects of Locke’s 
chapter by chapter. This book was evidently 
to call forth a rejoinder from Locke. But before it was 
ready for publication Locke died (in 1704) ; and Leibniz, 
saying that he ^greatly disliked publishing reftitations of 
dead authors,’ and that he now ^preferred to publish his 
thoughts independently of another person’s,’ allowcMi 
Nouveaux JEssais to remain in manuscidpt, so that tin** 
book was first published by Raspe in 1765, nearly fifty 
years after Leibniz’s death. 

After writing some other papers on psychological ami 

^ In 1697 he writes t<r Thomas Burnet of Kemxmy ! ^ J iinv*^ 
changed and changed again, according as now light came to ; 
and it is only about twelve years since 1 found what mo, mul 

arrived at demonstrations regarding matters which did not socui 
capable of demonstration/ (G. iii. 305.) 

Xieibniz (in 1714') says that he was not surpriscnl at LcK*ko*B 
disdain. ^The dilference betwe<m our principles wan soincwliafc 
too great, and w'hat I maintained seemed to him to he paradox.* 
He adds that bocke ‘had subtlety and dexterity, and he had 
a kind of superficial metaphysics which he knew Innv to inak<^ iht* 
most of; but he did not know the method of mathomaiicians,*’ 
L^Ure a Hemond 703 b ; O, iii. 61 a). 
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epistemological subjects, Ijeibniz, in i^io, published his 
TheodiceCj the one great work of his which was printed 
in his lifetime. It was written, not continuously, but at 
intervals, in a very diffuse and discursive style, and its 
purpose was to develop the principles of its author’s 
philosophy in maintaining, against the arguments of 
Pierre Bayle, the harmony of faith and reason, and to 
^vindicate the ways of God to man.’ The writing of 
the Theodicee was suggested to Leibniz as the result of 
conversations with Queen Sophia Charlotte of Prussia, 
who also induced him to write various other philo- 
sophical pax^ers, and who encouraged him in his plans 
for the founding of an Academy at Berlin. Besides the 
exposition of his system which he gives in such elaborate 
works as the Nouveaux JEssais and the Theodicee, Leibniz 
met the objections of critics and suggested new apx>lieations 
of his principles in the course of a varied correspondence. 
On questions of mathematics and x>hysics in their con- 
nexion with metaphysics, he corresponded with John 
Bernouilli for more than twenty years (from 1694 to 
1716), and for ten years (1706—1716) he discussed with 
Des Bosses the possibility of combining his philosophy 
of substance with the j)3resuppositions of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. Fui*ther, among many other epi- 
stolary discussions, mention may be made of Leibniz’s 
correspondence, during the last two years of his life, 
with Bourguet on the chief doctrines of his philosox^hy, 
with sx>ecial reference to biological questions, and with 
Clarke on space and time and the Divine attributes. 

Founding of Academics* Closing Years. 

The amazing iiitollectual activity of Leibniz found 
expression in many other wiitings. During the greater 
part of his residence at Hanover he woi^ked at a history 
of the house of Brunswick, in connexion with which he 
travelled much and ransacked the libraries of Germany 
and Italy. He suggested the development of mining in 
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the Htirz Mountains, and in connexion with this he 
studied and wrote on geological subjects and on the 
currency. But, above all, the interest of Leibniz in these 
later years lay in the endeavour to extend science and 
civilization throughout Europe. "With this end in view, 
he, Who (according to Frederick the Grreat) was an 
Academy in himself, succeeded after much eifort in 
obtaining the foundation of an Academy at Berlin, of 
which he himself was appointed the first president 
(1700). Afterwards he made long- continued but un- 
successful attempts to induce the Kang of Poland, the 
Czar, and the Emperor to found similar Academies at 
Dresden, St. Petersburg, and Vienna. He had inter- 
views with Peter the Great, whom he expected to 
become ^ the Solon of Russia, ’ and he lived for some 
time in Vienna, where he tried to bring about an alliance 
between the Czar and the Emperor. Charles VI favoured 
his projects for the founding of learned societies, and he 
was also strongly supported by Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
for whom in 1714 he wrote the Monadologie (or, as 
Gerhardt maintains, the Principes de la Nature et de la 
Grace), But Europe was full of wars and rumours of 
wars, and the peaceful plans of Leibniz were set aside. 
The Berlin Academy had a struggling existence, and no 
other was founded until long after Leibniz's death. 

The happiest years of the life of Leibniz were now 
over. The Duke of Brunswick^ died in 1698, and 
Leibniz seems gradually to have lost favour with bis son 
and successor, our George I. After the death of his 
friends, ‘ the two Electresses, ’ Sophia and Sophia Charlotte 
(the mother and the sister of George I), Leibniz’s position 
became intolerable. George I succeeded to the English 
crown in 1714, and his prejudices against Leibniz, shown 
in his displeasure on account of the latter’s residence in 
Vienna, were encouraged by some of Newton’s friends, 

^ Successor of the duhe who had originally appointed Leibniz to 
the librarianship at Hanover. 
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whom he met in England. Leibniz thought of leaving 
Hanover ; but in later years his health had been some- 
what broken, and on November 14, 1716, he died during 
an attack of gout. His secretary, Eckliart, invited all 
the people of the Court to his funeral, but not one of 
them came, and Eckhart alone followed his master’s'body 
to the grave. An acquaintance of Leibniz, tJohn Ker of 
Kersland \ who had come to Hanover on the very day 
of Leibniz's death, says that he was buried ‘ more like 
a robber than, what he really was, the ornament of his 
countr^^.’ No minister of religion was present ; for 
Leibniz was par mi s deoriim cultor et infrequenSn and his 
absence froxn church was counted to him for irreligion, 
so that from priests and people he got the nickname 
Ztovenioc (the Low German for Glaubet nicJits, believer in 
nothing). The Berlin Academy and the Royal Society 
of London took no notice of his death ; but a year 
afterwards Eontenellc commemorated it in a fine oration, 
delivered before tlie Parisian Academy. 

JPerson-al Characteristics, 

As to the personal characteristics of Leibniz, Eckhart 
tells us that he was of middle height, with a somewhat 
large head, dark-brown hair, and small but veiy sharp 
eyes. He ■was near-sighted, but had no difficulty in 
x-eading, and himself wrote a very small hand. His lungs 
were not strong, and he had a thin but clear voice, with 
a difficulty in pronouncing gutturals. He was broad- 
shouldered and always walked with his head bent for- 
ward, so that he looked like a man with a humped back. 
In figure he was slim rather than stout, and liis legs 

A of the Scottinh Cameronians. Ho lived on political 

intrigue, and when reboxjrcoB in England wore failing him ho 
presented to the Kmpei-or, through Ij<nbniz, a piojoet for privateer- 
ing and buccaneering against the Spaniards in the l^acilic- In 
the Puhftcal Memoir containing Ker’s proposals there is a. curious 
medley of religioxis considerations and. the hope of gain. Cf. Foucher 
de Careil, iv. ist'ja sqq. 
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were crooked. His household arrangemertts (if they can 
he called ^ arrangements ’) were very irregular. He had 
no fixed hours for meals, hut, when a convenient oppor- 
tunity came in the course of his studies, he sent out for 
something to eat. He once made a proposal of marriage 
(when he was fifty years of age), but the lady took time to 
consider, and (Fontenelle says) ^ this gave Xieibniz also 
time to consider, and he never married/ He slept little, 
but well : he often spent the night in his chair, and 
sometimes he would remain in it for several days at a 
time. This enabled him to do a great deal of work ; but 
it led to illness, for "which, disliking physicians, he em- 
ployed remedies more ^ heroic ’ than wise. He enjoyed 
intercourse with all sorts and conditions of men, believing 
that he could always learn something even from the 
most ignorant. ‘ Cum Socrate semper ad discendum paratns 
sum/ ^ He spoke well of everybody,^ says Eckhart, 'and 
made the best of everything * (er Tcehrte alles sum JBesteu). 
He often congratulates himself on being self-taught 
(otvTodtSaicroff), and thus able to avoid acquiescence in super- 
ficial, ready-made knowledge and to strike out paths of 
his own. For he is ever (he tells us) ' eager to penetrate 
into all things more deeply than is usually done and to 
find something new.’ 

' "When, ’ says Diderot, ' one considers oneself and 
compares one’s talents with those of a Leibniz, one is 
tempted to throw books away and seek some hidden 
corner of the world where one may die in peace. This 
man’s mind was a foe of disorder : the most entangled 
things fell into order when they entered it. He com- 
bined two great qualities which are almost incompatible 
with one another — the spirit of discovery and that of 
method ; and the most determined and varied study^ 
through which he accumulated knowledge of the most 
widely differing kinds, weakened neither the one quality 
nor the other. Ip. the fullest meaning these "words can 
bear, he was a philosophe;r and a mathematician 

* Encyclopedie, (Eicvres (Ass^zat's ed.), vol. xv. p. 440. 

C 
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The Works of Leibniz* 

Many of the most important philosophical works of 
Leibniz were not published till after his death. Large 
quantities of manuscript were preseiwed in the^ Royal 
Library at Hanover, -and successive editors have con- 
tinually drawm upon it for publication. The chief editions 
of the philosophical works are that of Erdmann (1840) 
and that of Gerhardt (1875-90), the latter being the 
most complete. In 1866 Janet published an edition in 
French, containing the principal works as they are given 
ill Erdmann, with the addition of the cori*espondence 
between Leibniz and Arnauld, which had not been pub- 
lished when Erdmann’s edition appeared. The mathe- 
matical works were published by Gerhardt in seven 
volumes Of the histoidcal and political works 

Onno Klopp published ten volumes (1864-77). Foucher 
de Careil also published in seven volumes (1859-75) 
some of Leibniz’s political works, along with his eorx'e- 
spondence on the reunion of Christendom and his writings 
in connexion with the founding of academies. In addition 
to these may be mentioned the old edition of Dutens in 
six volumes (1768), which contains some things not in- 
cluded in any of the othei'S, and the booklet of Mollat 
(1885), containing some pai>ers of Leibniz on ethics and 
jurisprudence. 

The following arc the principal philosophical works of 
Leibniz, with the dates at which they wore writh^n or 
published. The letters J. B. indicate those which uppearetl 
in the Joiirnal des Savants^ and the letters A. E. thoscj 
which ai>pearod in the Acta lUrqcditomm* Those mark<^<l 
with an astexdsk wei-e published in Leibniz’s lifetime. 

Correspandi ncp. with Phni 2 >p others regarding the X’^Jiilosojidnj 0/ Ik'smrte.s^ 
1679 80. (In l^Vcnoli.) O. iv. 281 nqq. 

"^MfditatwHes de Coipiitloyie, Veritate ct Ideis, A. K. 1684. G. iv. 42^5 K. 79. 
<JortespoHde)trr -trifh Afftatdd, 1686-90. (In French.) (b ii. 1. Puh- 
liahed by Cwrotefeud, 1846. 
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*Extirait d\inQ Lettre d M. Bayle, Publisiied in the X^ouvelles de la 
JRepubIiqt(^ des JLettres, 1687. G-. iii. 51 ; E. 104. 

Be Vera Methodo Phzlcsophiae et Theologiae^ 1690- Gr. vii, 323 ; E. 109. 
*Si I’ Essence du Corps consiste dans V^tendue, J. S, 169 x and 1693. 
G. iv. 464 ; E. 1 12. 

A,ni7nadvSrs tones in partem getieralem Principiorum Cartesiano7'um, 1692. 
Published by Guhrauer, 1844. G. iv. 350. Mentioned by 
Eeibniz in a letter to Bemouilli, 1697. 

ITottonihus Juris et Jvstitiae, preface to Codex Juris Gentium Biplo- 
maticusj published in 1693. E. 1x8. 

^Be Primae Philosophiae JSmendatfone et de Nottone Substantiae, A, E. 1694. 
G. iv. 468 ; E. 121. 

^Systeme Uouveau de la Nature et de la Communication des Substances, 
J. S. X695. G. iv. 471 ; E. 124. Also three J^claircissements du 
Nouveau Systeme, J, S. 1696. 

Schr^iben an Gabriel Wagner vom Nutzen der Vernunftkunst Oder Bogik, 
1696. Published by Guhrauer, 1838. G. vii. 5x4 ; E. 418, 

Be Berum Originations radicaZi, G. vii. 30a ; E. 147. Published 
by Erdmann, 1840, 

'^Be ipsa Natura, sive de Vi insita JLctionibusque Creaturarum, A. E. i6g8. 
G. iv 504 ; E. 154. 

Various papers (without titles) on Oartesianism, written between 
1700 and 1702. G. iv. 393 sqq. ; E. 177. 

Considerations sur la Boctnne d’un Esprit Universal unique^ 1702. G- vi. 

529 ; E. 178. Published by Erdmann, 1840. 

Sur ce qui passe les Sens et la Matiere (Letter to Queen Sophia Chaidotte 
of Prussia), 1702. G. vi. 488. 

Nouveaux Essais sur VEnt&ndement humain, 1704. G. v. 41 ; E. 194- 
Published by Raspe, jqCs* 

Considerations sur les Pi tncipes de Vie et sur les Natures plastiques (Ilistoire 
des Ouvrages des Sava^its, 1705). G- vi. 539 ; E. 429. 

Ad rev, Patrem des Bosses Epistolae 71, 1706-16, G. ii. 291 ; E. 434, &c. 

E. gives 29 only. Eutens gives 70. 

Be Modo distinguendi Phaenomena realia ab imaginariis, G. vii. 319 ; 
E. 443. 

Anlmadversiones cud Joh, G, Wachteri Librum de recondita Hebraeorum philo^ 
Sophia, c. 1708 (including the ‘ Kefutation of Spinoza’). Pub- 
lished by Poucher de Careil, 1854. 

Commentatio de Anima Brutorum, 17x0. G. vii. 328 ; E. 463. Published 
by Kortholt, 1735. 

* Essais de Theodicee sur la Bonte de Bieu, la Liberte de I’ Homme et VOrlgine 
du Mai, 1710. G. vi. i j E. 468. 

Von der Gluckseligkeit, 1710 (?)- G. vii. 86 ; E. 671, Published by 
Guhrauer, 1838. 


c a 
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Principes de la, KFature et eZe la Grace, fo^des en IZaison, 17x4. Gr. vi. 598 ; 

E. 714. IPirst piiblished in L*JSiirope Savante, Kov, 1718. 

Tja Monadologie, 1714. Gr. vi. 607 ; E, 705. Germ, titans. Klbhler 
(•Tena), 17^0. Xiat. ti*ans. A. E. 1721. Original Frencb. in E. 
1840. 

Correspondence letth Nicholas Remond, 1713-16. (In French,)'” G-. iii. 
599 ; E, 701, &c. 

Correspondence 3 ourgitet, 1709—16. (In French,) O- iii. 539 ; 

E. 718, &c. 

^brresjpondence Clarke, 1715-16. (In French.) O, vii. 347 ; 

E. 746. 



PART II. 

OBNERAJL raiNCIPEES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OP LEIBNIZ. 

Statement of JLei'bniz's JProhlem : How can that which is 
continuous consist of indivisible Elements? 

In the preface to his Theodicee ^ Reibniz declares that 
‘ there are two famous labyrinths, in which our reason 
often g’oes astray : the one relates to the great question 
of liberty and necessity^ especially in regard to the 
production and origin of evil ; the other consists in the 
discussion of continuity and of the indivisible points which 
appear to be its elements, and this question involves the 
consideration of the infinite. The former of these perplexes 
almost all the human race, the latter claims the attention 
of philosophers alone. ^ Accordingly, while a right under- 
standing of the principle of continuity is of the utmost 
speculative importance, the practical value of a true 
knowledge of necessity is equally great. Thus, Ijeibniz 
makes his Theodicee an investigation of the meaning of 
liberty and necessity, v^hile in others of his writings he 
offers a solution pf the problem which he describes as the 
special perplexity of philosophers. 

It is this latter problem vrith which we are here mainly 
concerned- The philosophical work of Teibniz was an 
endeavour to reconcile the notion of substance as conr 
Mnuous with the contrary notion of substance as consisting 
of indivisible elements. The opposition of these two notions 
^ E. 47a a; C 3 - vi. 29. 
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seemed to him to arise from an inadee[uate conception of 
sxibstance, and the task he set himself was that of 
deepening the current notion of substance, or, as he him- 
self would have put it, finding a better hypothesis than 
that which had satisfied his Cartesian predecessors. 

Stated in another way the problem is : How are we to 
interpret the relation of whole and parts so that the 
continuity or complete unity of the whole shall not be in 
conflict with the definiteness or real diversity of the 
parts ? To say that the whole is continuous or really one 
seems to mean that, if it is divisible at all, it is infinitely 
divisible. If it were not infinitely divisible, it would 
consist of insoluble ultimate elements, and would thus be 
discontinuous. Accordingly, if the whole be really cpn- 
tinuous there seem to be no fixed boundaries or lines of 
division within it, that is to say, no real, but only 
arbitrary parts b 

On the other hand, if the whole consists of real parts 
and not merely possible subdivisions, these parts must 
be definite, bounded, separate from one another, and 
consequently the whole which they constitxite must be, 
not a real continuous unity, but a mere collection or 
arbitrary unity. Nevertheless, we cannot hold either that 
the whole is real and the parts unreal, or that the parts 
are real and the whole unreal. 

Quantitative or extensive Notion of Substance held by 
cartes and Spinoza^ on the one hand^ and by the A.tomists 
on the othen 

The philosophy of Spinoza, with its cardinal principle 
that ^ Determination is negation,’ practically amotinied 
to an assertion of the unity and continuity of the whole 
at the expense of the reality of the parts. According to 

^ For instance, the spectrum is continuous. There is no limit 
to the number of Tarieties of colour that may be d incriminated in 
tlie rainbow : the usual <ii vision into seven colours is an arbitrary 
arranj^ement made by observers. It probably origi tinted in a sug- 
gested analogy with the musical scale. 
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Spinoza^ ^ substance ’ is ' that which is in itself and is 
conceived through itself ; in other words, that, the 
conception of which does not need the conception of 
another thing from which it must be formed That 
is to say, substance is the unconditioned, or that which 
is no€ conditioned or determined by anything othei* 
than itself. There is ambiguity in the statement. It 
may mean either that substance is self-conditioned or 
that it is absolutely unconditioned, to the exclusion of all 
determination. In the one case substance would be a 
real system of reciprocal determinations ; in the other, it 
would be unbroken being, to which every determination 
is foreign. The latter is the dominant aspect of substance 
in the philosophy of Spinoza. That aspect alone is con- 
sistent with the principle that ^Determination is negation." 
Consequently his position amounts to saying that sub- 
stance can have no real parts. For the very meaning of 
a part implies that it must be determined or conditioned 
by other parts 

In contrary opposition to this, there is the theory of 
atoms and the void, which Leibniz tells us at one time 
charmed his imagination To affirm the real existence 
of indivisible material atoms is to deny the infinite 
divisibility of rnattei*. Accordingly, if the atoms con- 
stitute the ultimate reality of the world, its unity is 
destroyed, its continuity becomes an illusion. However 
numerous the atoms may be, they can together constitute 
no true unity, ‘ but only a collection or heaping up of 
parts ad infinitum Atomism thus endeavours to establish 
the reality of the parts at the expense of the whole. 

It is necessary, then, to lay hare the presuppositions 
of these contrary theories in order to find the elements of 
truth in each and to reconcile them in a more compre- 
hensive view. The doctrine of Spinoza is the consistent 

^ Ethics j Fart 1. def. 3, Hale White's Tr. 

® Ibid. Fai’t i. prop. 12 and 13. 

^ New System, § 3. 


Loc, cit. 
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logical development of the principles involved in the 
position of Descartes'. In this connexion it is Descartes's 
special theories that Deibniz has mostly in view, although 
his arguments axe equally applicable to the more thorough 
metaphysic of Spinoza. * Spinoza/ he tells us, ^ has done 
nothing but cultivate certain seeds of the philosophy of 
M. Descartes-.’ Descartes endeavoui’ed to reach absolute 
metaphysical certainty by a method which was after- 
wards more clearly and fully applied by Spinoza, who 
defined it in his great principle that * Determination is 
negation.’ The essence of Descartes’s method of doubt 
is the endeavour to attain certainty by stripping from 
experience (as it is given in common consciousness) all 
specific qualities or determinations, on the ground tlmt 
no contradiction in terms is involved in regarding each of 
these qualities by itself as non-existent or other than it 
is. The result of the method is to give, as the residual 
ultimate certainty, nothing but the instrument by which 
the process of stripping has been carried out, viz. the 

* ^ Cartes ianae disciplinae intetnpm'antin Spinozae doctf'inaTn par it ; in 
hac sententia totum reperire. esi Leibnltium ' (liomoino, Quid sit materia 
a^md LeihniUuvn, p. 53 ). ‘The philosophy of Descartes . . . seems to 
lead striiight to the opinions of Spinoza, who dared to say what 
Descartes carefully avoided,’ (O. iv. 346-) 

^ Letire d VAhbe Nlcaise (1697) (JE. 139 b ; G. ii. 563V XfOibniz, 
especially in his earlier days, i-ecognized that bis philosophy had 
much in common with that of Spinoza, althoixgh, ns time went on, 
it became more and more evident to him that they wc^re funda- 
mentally at variance. Thus, in an early letter (February, 1678), we 
find Deibniz writing: ‘I find in it ^ L^he JSthics\ Aplenty of fine 
thoughts agreeing with mine, as is known to some of my friends 
who are also friends of Spinoza. But there ai‘e also paradoxes 
w’hich seem to me unreal and not even plausible. As, for example, 
that there is only one substance, namely God ; that cx'oated things 
are modes or accidents of God ; that our mind has no wider outlook 
ampli%ts perdpere]^ after this life ; that God Himstdf thinks 
indeed, but nevertheless neither understands nor wills , that all 
tliings happen by a certain necessity of fate ; that God acts not for 
an end but by a certain necessity of nature, wliich is verbally to 
n^iain, but i*eally to give up, providence and immortality. I regard 
this book as a dangerotis one for people who will give themselves 
the troubles to go deeply into it, for others do not care to under- 
stand it/ Archivf^r Qeschichie d. Philosophies vol. iii. p. 75. 
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thinking Ego, without any specific thought. If we 
challenge the reality of this instrument, w"e do so by 
means of the instrument itself, and so inirolve ourselves 
in self-contradiction. The thinking Ego cannot be thought 
non-existent : to think its non-existence would be a con- 
tradiction in terms. Spinoza’s advance upon tliis was 
merely to pass from Descartes’s practical method of 
attaining truth (namely, the discarding of specific deter- 
minations) to the general metaphysical principle which 
the method implied, the principle, namely, that the 
essence or reality of a thing is that which remains after 
the differences in its states and qualities have been 
thought away, or that which is common to all its forms 
and manifestations, and consequently that the ultimate 
reality or substance is that which is free from all specific 
determinations, that which includes or is common to 
everything because it is not (specially) anything. 

Now when we rigorously apply this principle, that the 
reality of substance is that which remains after all 
specific or differential qualities have been removed, we 
are left with nothing but quantity — either, as in the case 
of Spinoza, quantity of substance in general ^ ; or, as 
in the case of Descartes, quantity of a specific substance, 
that is to say quantity of one quality. Thus Descartes’s 
position is that in addition to the one true and perfect 
substance, God, whose existence is externally uncon- 
ditioned, there are two created substances, whose exis- 
tence is not conditioned by anything finite, but by infinite 

^ It is true that Spinoza regards substance as indivisible, in the 
sense that it has no real parts ; and this may seem inconsistent 
with the contention that Spinoza’s substance is merely quantita- 
tive. But the contradiction is Spinoza’s : it is a fragment of the 
great fissure of inconsistency that travei’ses his whole system, 
namely, the confounding of a substance possessing infinite attri- 
butes with a substance whose reality is reached by the exclusion 
of all specific doterminati ons. If we hold strictly to the second of 
these views of substance, then substance can be said to be in- 
divisible only on the ground that there is nothing to divide. Cf. 
Spinoza, JSthics^ Part i. prop. 122 and 13, with Tractatus de InieUectUi$ 
JSmendationej 108, ii, iii. 
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substance alone. These are bodily substance and think- 
ing substance. They are mutually opposite : the one is 
what the other is not. Neither is conditioned by the 
other nor dependent upon it. The essential attribute 
of bodily substance is extension, that of thinking sub- 
stance is thought. All the specific qualities of created 
things ai'e reducible to one or other of these as a common 
quality ; and consequently the essence or reality of 
created substance comes to be either extension without 
specific contents or thought without a specific ol)ject. 
In other words, bodily substance is qxiantity of one 
determination, namely extension ; while thinking sub- 
stance is quantity of one other determination, namely 
thought. Thus the presupposition of the Carte^an 
systems is a purely quantitative relation of whole and 
parts b 

The same presupposition in another form underlies 
the Atomist philosophy. The atoms ai'e material par- 
ticles, and the whole consists of their aggregation. If 
the theory is self-consistent they must be regarded as 

* Cf. Descnrtcs, Priixcipm^ Part ii. § 8 : ‘Quantity and number 
diffei' only in thought [raavmej from that which has quantity axnl 
is numbered/ § xi : ‘it will be easy to discerxx that it i» the same 
extension wliich constitutes the nature of body as of space, and 
that theso two things are mxitually diverse only as the nature of 
the genus and spocios difTors from that of the individual, provided 
we rehoct on the idea wo have of aixy body, taking a stone for 
example, and i*ejeet all that is not essential to the nature of body. 
In the lirst place, then, har<lness may bo rcjecttMl, because if the 
stone were liquefied or reduced to powder it would ixo long<u’ 
poasoRS hardness, and yet would not cease to bo a body ; colour also 
may bo throwxx out of account, because wo hav<i fxa^quently seen 
stones 80 transparent as to have no colour; again, we nxay r<*ject 
weight, becixuse wo have the case of hre, which, though v<‘ry light, 
is still a body ; and hnally, wo may reject cold, heat, anti xdl the 
other qualities of this sort, (sither becaxxse they ai<*, not consith^red 
as irx the stone, or because, with the change of these* tjualiiies, tht^ 
stono is not supposed to have lost the nature' of ht»dy. Aftx'r this 
examixxation we shall find that nothixig remains in the idt'a of 
body, except that it is soxxiothing oxttmded in k'ngth, breadth,' and 
depth ; axxd this soxmsthing is ctmxprised ixx our idea of space, not 
only of that which is full of body, but oven of what is called void 
space' (Veiteh's Tr.). Of. IVinctpm, Fart i. §§ 5E-53, 63-65, 
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homogeneous, and the specific qualities of things must 
arise from the variety of their combinations. They could 
not all really exist and be different from one another 
without some of them being complex. And in any case 
the very essence of the theory is that the whole should 
be taken as a sum or totality, a quantity of parts. 

Leibnizes non-quantitative or intensive N'otion of Substance^ 
developed through criticism of Cartesian andjLtomist vieivs 
regarding material Substance. 

Accordingly, the essence of Leibniz’s argument is 
that a quantitative conception of the relation of whole 
and parts affords an inadequate theory of substance. 
The common element in the contrary positions of the 
Cartesians and the Atomists is the explicit or implicit 
reduction of qualitative to quantitative differences h And 
it appears to Leibniz that the solution of the dilemma 
is to be found in the opposite hypothesis, namely, that 
the essence of substance is n on-quantitative, and that 
the relation of whole and parts must be conceived as 
intensive rather than extensive. Thus a ^ simple sub- 
stance ’ has no parts, i. e. no quantitative elements 
and yet it must comprehend a manifold in unity “ ; that 
is to say, it must be real, it must be something^ it must 
be qualitative, specifically determined. 

While the general principle of Leibniz’s argument 
may be stated in this way, he actually develops it through 
criticism of Descartes’-s theory of material substance. To 
regard matter as ultimately pure extension is to make 
it essentially a substance with nothing more than a 
shadow of quality. An extended nothing is meaningless. 
An extended something must have quality. And to call 

^ The mechanical view of things * has two forms : Cariesianistn 
and Atomism. . . . The one, which makes matter continuous, may 
be called geometrical mechanism ; the other, which makes it dis- 
continuous, may be called arithmetical mechanism/ E. Boutroux, 
La Monadclogie de Leibnitz^ &c-, p. 36. 

Monadologyj § 1. 


3 Ibid. § I a. 
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that quality extension itself is merely to cover up the 
difficulty with a name : an extended extension is much 
the same as a shaded shadow of nothing. ^ In my 
opinion corporeal substance consists in something quite 
other than being extended and occupying a plaice : we 
must, in fact, ask ourselves what it is that occupies the 
placed' ‘Those who hold that the extended is itself 
a substance transpose the order of the words as well as 
of the thoughts. Besides extension there must be an 
object which is extended, that is to say a substance 
which can be repeated or continued. For extension 
means nothing but a repetition or a continued multi- 
plicity of that which is spread out, a plaralitfj, continuity^ 
and coexistence of parts ; and consequeiitly it [extensioii ] 
is not sufficient to explain the very nature of extended 
or repeated substance, the notion of which is anterior 
to that of its repetition 

Again, it cannot be said that pure extension has any 
real parts. There can be no real xuiit of mere extension 
It would be an erroneous conception to regard mathe- 
matical surfaces as made up of real liiios, and these lines 
as made up of real points. The line is the limit of the 
surface, and the point is the limit of the line. A mathe- 

^ JSpihiola ad Sckulmhurgium (1698) (G. Miith. vii. 242', 

* Bxtralt d\ine lettre (*’'^693) (K. iJ4b ; G. iv. 467). C'f, JiOtzo, Micro* 
cosmua, l> 3 £. iii. ch. 4, § 2 Trans, vt^l. i. p. 356). Of, Kxamen 

dcs $n'incfpos du R, P, Malebranche (c. 1711) QK, Ogr a ; G. vi. 580): 
*■ Ariste. Rut do you not tkijok that tho dostructioju of oxtonaion, 
wliich oarriea with it that of body, provo.s that b<Kly conaists only 
in O 3 ct<msion? Philarhte, It proves only that extension enters into 
the essence or nature of body ; but not that it constitutes its whole 
essence. Similarly, magnitude enters into the essence of extension, 
but is not. equivalent to it ; for number, time, motion have also 
magnitude, and yet they are not extension/ Also (E, 692 b ; G. vi. 
584) : * Extension is nothing but an abstraction and requires some- 
thing which is extended. ... It presupposes some quality, some 
attribute, some nature in the thing, %vhich quality extends or 
diffuses itself along with the thing, continues itself/ 

® ‘Vou are right in saying that all magnitudes [sp-andours] may 
he divided ad ii>\finitum. None of thezn is so small that we cannot 
conceive in it an infinity of divisions which will never be exhausted/ 
Lettrc a Bette/ ter (1692) 13:5 a ; G. i- 403;. 
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inatical point may, then, be regarded as indivisible, but 
only because there is nothing in it 'to divide* It cannot 
be a real unit, for there is nothing to determine its unity. 
'We should have to conceive it as the unit of that whose 
sole characteristic is to consist of units, to be a quantity* 
For such is, strictly speaking, the nature of Descartes’s 
^ extension*^ Thus, as Deibniz puts it, ^mathematical 
points are exact ’ [i. e, indivisible] ; ‘ but they are only 
modalities^,’ that is to say abstractions and not real 
existences ^ 

Now, while Leibniz regards the parts of Cartesian 
extension as thus indivisible without being real, he 
maintains on the other hand that the parts to which 
Afomism reduces material substance are real only if 
they are not indivisible. Their claim to be indivisible 
rests upon the supposition that they are infinitely hard. 
But hardness is a relative term. There is no absolute 
hardness, as there is no absolute motion or rest. And 
thus infinite hardness is a self-contradictory conception. 
*By an atom,’ says Leibniz, ‘I understand a corpuscle, 

^ New System^ §11. 

^ Cf. JSptstola ad JBernoulUum (1698) (G. Math., iii. 535 ) : ‘ Indeed 
many years ago I proved that a number or sum of all numbers 
involves a contradiction, if it be taken as one whole. And the 
same is true of an absolutely greatest number and an absolutely 
least number or an absolutely smallest fraction. . . . Jfow, just as 
there is no (given) numerical element or smallest part of unity or 
least among numbers, so there is no (given) least line or lineal 
element ; for a line, as a unity, can be cut into parts or fractions. . . . 
Suppose that in a line there are actually J-, -jV, -^5, &c., and 

that all the terms of this series actually exist. You infer from 
this that there is also an absolutely infinite term, but I think 
nothing else follows from it than that there actually exists any 
assignable finite fraction, however small. , . . And indeed I conceive 
points, not as elements of a line, but as limits, or negations of 
further progress, or as ends Itermini] of a line.' Of- Leitre d Foucher 
(1693"! (E. X18 a ; G. i. 416). ^ As to indivisible points in the sense 

of the mere extremities of a time or a line, we cannot conceive in 
them new extremities, nor parts, whether actual or potential. 
Thus points are neithex* large nor small, and no leap is needed to 
pass thorn. Yet the continuous, though it has everywhere such 
indivisible points, is not composed of them.' Cf. Explanation cf the 
New System^ i, note. 
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mentally divisible indeed, but which actually neither is 
nor has been divided. Not that it cannot be actually 
divided ; for such atoms do not occur, since they would 
demand perfect hardness. But it suffices for my defini- 
tion that thex'e should be corpuscles, whose particles have 
never been separated, fi*om the foundation of the world 
to the present day^.’ Every material atom must be at 
least ideally divisible, if it be real. ‘ The atoms of matter 
. . . ai'e still composed of parts, since the invincible 
attachment of one part to another (if one could rationally 
conceive or suppose it) would in no way destroy their 
diversity 

Koto the Iielatio7i of Whole and Parts is to he conceived. 

The real and indivisible Unit of Substance (Mofiacl \ 

^ Perccjgtion ’ and ^ Appetition.' 

Leibniz’s problem thus takes tiie form of an attempt 
to find a unit of substance which shall avoid the imper- 
fections of both the Cartesian and Atomist theory. This 
unit must be at once real and indivisible. Its I'oality 
must bo of such a kind that it does not conflict with its 
indivisibility, and it must be indivisible in a sense which 
is consistent with the continuity of the whole. The ]>asi.s 
of its reality cannot be quantity, for no quantity is 
indivisible. And its indivisibility cannot be exclusive 
particularity in space or time, for indivisible paints in 
space or time may form an a^^rep^ate but cannot bo<*ome 
a continuum. The unit of substance must then be inkai- 
sive rather than extensive, and the continuity of thti 
whole must be not ai, mere empty homogeneity, but ii 

^ <t(i JStT^iouUiKni {i6qP (ii, Milih, iii. 

'■* JS'vi 47 § XI. Cf. Liftin' a ITtt^'tstickvr (^1710) (< 4 . iii, sojt: 

‘Nothiag is lairgo <»r sxxiall, t‘xctspt by ctunpairihon, S4^ thait Mieh 
it pairtielo mi atom in ais cu3iihi<l4‘rablii iti itnelf, aiiui iii naatieii to 
oth<irs proportJoiiatoly lt‘Hs aiKl <*<)ii.se<iuonily, in (bo .sight of (bnl!, 
ji.H oui* visible sysi<‘ni is <H>nHitkn'abIo ixi ri‘latioii to i(.. Atoms nrv 
(ho 4‘noct of tho wtmknc^ss of our inuagiimtioa, which likoH to rest 
arul to hastou to uii 4‘U<1 in subUivitiing or auiijlyzing. it is nt>t so 
in xjLatujH*, wlucijt comes f]*um infinity and goes to iiAliuiiy.’ 
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continuity through infinite degrees of intension. The 
word ^intension,’ however, does not help us much. It 
must he more precisely defined. 

The antinomy between whole and parts, which was 
the issue of the quantitative or extensive view of sub- 
stance, had its roots in the conception of whole and parts 
as inevitably exclusive of one another, the whole being 
regarded as prior to the parts or the parts as prior to the 
whole. That is to say, either, as in the view of Spinoza, 
the parts are to be deduced, in a purely analytic way, 
from the whole as self-evidently given, or, as in the 
Atomist doctrine, the whole is a secondary construction, 
of a purely synthetic kind, from the primary parts. In 
corrtrast with this the intensive doctrine of substance 
which regards determination as primary or essential 
amounts to a declaration that whole and part are in- 
separable. All specific determinations, states, or func- 
tions are determinations, states, or functions of the whole, 
not in the sense that they are ultimately reducible to one 
vague determination which is common to everything, but 
in the sense that the whole is expressed, symbolized, and 
therefore in some way included in each, however specific, 
individual, limited it may be. Thus the parts are not 
determined or characterized without reference to the 
whole, and the whole is not a mere vague aggregate of 
independent parts. In some sense each pai“t must con- 
tain the whole within itself, each unit must include an 
infinite manifold. The whole stands not merely in a 
mechanical, but in a dynamic relation to the part. The 
whole is not merely other than the part, but in some 
way passes into it and expresses itself through it. That, 
in general, is the conception of substance as essentially 
intensive rather than extensive. 

There is here an approach to the modern conception of 
organism as more adequate to the expression of substance 
than are merely mechanical conceptions \ But the special 

^ Leibniz does bold that all real substances are organic (cf. p. io8j. 
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angle at wliich Leibniz regards bis problem prevents him 
from developing this. His early imaginative liking for 
^ atoms and the void/ when first he ‘'freed himself from 
the yoke of Aristotle the love of historical system and 
of well-grounded hypothesis which set his whole intel- 
lectual chai'acter in I'evolt against Spinoza’s abstract unity 
and his purely a priori deductions, probably also the 
influence of his Scholastic training with its suggestions 
of an infinite multiplicity of ‘substantial forms’ — all 
resulted in a tendency to emphasize rather the elements 
of reality than its wholeness. That there can be no real 
whole withoixt real units, is Leibniz’s guiding thought % 
and accordingly his question does not pidmarily take the 
fox’in : What must be the nature of a w^hole wlrich 

express^^s itself in each of its parts ? ’ It rather is : 
‘ What must be the nature of a part or unit which can in 
some way contain or express the whole within itself? ’ 

Now the part cannot contain the whole within itself 
actually and fully, in all its realized completeness ; for 
thus tlie distinction between whole and part would 
vanish. The part must, therefore, contain the wdiole 
potentially and ideally or by moans of representation. 

The relation of whole and parts is not to bo conceived 
as one of greater and less, of thing containing and things 


But the notion of oi:ganism, ho aaon it, is inu<;h more vagxw^ than 
it has since becomf^. According to heibniz anything is an organ isni 
if it has a ‘soul' or principle of unity, tliut is to say, if it is other 
than a xxiore aggregate" of independent idexnents. 

^ JVVjwj System^ § 3. 

“ Of. Lvfire a Arnauhl (1687') (G. ii. 97): ‘Every noachine pre- 
supposes some substance in the pieces from whi<‘h it is axid 

tlicre is no manifold without real units. In short, I take as 
axiomatic this idoixtical proposithm, in which the <iifreiH»nco is 
<uxtiroIy ai matter of acc<*nt, miniely, tluit what is not really ont* 
[ an I being is not really a [?/nl heing. It hais always been thought 
that unity [run] and Ixu'ng are reciprocal things. ‘‘Being'' is one 
tlung, “beings" is another; but the plural presupimses the 
singular, and where there is not one being there will still less be 
sovex'al hoings.' * Btr»ng and unity are conwrtibU^ itirins et 

umim mmwrtuntiir],' JCpLsi, ad des Musses (1706) (^E. 435 b ; G. ii. 304). 
The phrase is used by Nicholas of Cusa, Me decta ignorantm (1440), ii. 7. 
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contained, but ratiiGr as a relation of symbolized and 
symbols, sign and thing signified. That is to say, the 
part must be a representation of the whole from some 
particular point of view, a symbol or expression of the 
whole, and the part must contain the whole in such 
a way that the whole might be unfolded entirely from 
within it 

Thus the part must have a certain spontaneity or power 
of acting from within itself, and in virtue of this Leibniz 
describes the individual substance as essentially a ^ force ^ 
rather than a quantity. This intensive essence or force 
in the part (or individual substance) appears in two ways. 
As representative or symbolic of the whole, the part, in 
Leibniz’s terminology, has ‘Perception,’ while, in so tar 
as in the part the potential whole tends to realize itself, 
the part is said to have ‘ Appetition.’ Both of these 
characteristics must belong to it, for, if it had perception 
alone, the part would merely represent one aspect of the 
whole, like an unchanging picture. It is in virtue of its 
^PP^^hion that the part is able to realize the life of the 
whole, to unfold spontaneously from within itself all the 
variations of that which it represents 

This new atom or unit of substance (the ‘ simple 
substance ’ in his own phrase) Leibniz calls a Monad 

^ Although, as a matter of fact, it never is so unfolded. Jh-ae- 
dicatum inest subjecto ; but, in tbe case of any actual tiling, to develop 
the predicate out of the subject would involve an infinite analysis. 
We here touch a fundamental inconsistency in lieibniz's thought. 

^ Cf. De JLninia Bruiorum, X5s (E, 464 b ; G-. vii. 330) : ‘ Rot only is 
the variety of the object represented in tbat which has perception ; 
but there is also variation in the representation itself, since that 
which is to be represented varies.’ 

^ Cf. JSpistola ad JR. C. TVagnerum (1710) (E. 466 a ; Gt. vii. 529) : 

. . Monads, and, so to speak, metaphysical atoms, without parts.’ 
Also Beplique avM Bejlexions de JBayU (j:7oa) (^E. 186 b ; O- iv. 561) : 

^ In fact, I regard souls, or rather Monads, as atoms of suhstancej 
since, in my opinion, there are no atoms of ‘matter in nature and the 
smallest portion of matter has still parts.’ See also Bew System^ 

§ § 3 and 1 X. Xieibniz says that he applies the term ' Monad ’ to the 
simple substance, because it is unum per se. Be ipsa natura (1698) 
CE. 158 a ; G- iv. 511). Eut ^Monads are not to be confounded with 
atoms. Atoms (as people imagine them) have shapes ; Monads no 

JD 
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The word is almost as old as European philosophy, and 
has varied greatly in meaning and application. Shortly 
before the time of Leibniz the term was used by Giordano 
Bruno, whose Monads were ultimate spherical points, 
regarded as possessing both spiritual and material charae- 
teidstics. Tliei'e are some pai'ts of the philosoj>hy of 
l^runo with which the doctrine of Leibniz has aflinity, 
as, for instance, Bruno’s contention that tliei-e is nothing, 
however little or valueless, that does not contain in it 
life or soul. But Leibniz repeatedly attacks the doctrine 
of a world-soul, which is Bruno’s central conception. 
Thus, in adopting the term ‘Monad,’ Leibniz may be said 
to have taken from Bruno little more than the name \ 

The Monad, then, has pei'ception, but not necessarily 
in the sense of consciousness. Por consciousness is not 
the essence of j^erception, but merely an additional 
determination belonging to certain kinds or degi'ees of 
perception. Conscious perception is called ])y Leibniz 
* Apperception.’ But the essence of perception in general 
is that in it wo have a unity variously modified or a unity 
which appears in a multiplicity of relations. ^ I have 
many ideas [Vorstellungen]^ wealth of thoughts is in’ mo ; 
and yet I remain, in spite of this variety, ono^.’ But 
it is not necessarily because I am conscious of many 
thoughts or many objects that I ‘]>er<'eivo’ and thus 
exhibit a multiplicity in xmity. All repri3sentation is 

more have a shape than souls have. They are not parts of bodies, 
but pr<iHuppositioi:is of tliem/ JK^intula atl BivrlimjiHm, (Q, 

viL 503), 

^ Professor X»udwig Stoin, in his tend Spinurit^ has shown 

that tins term < Monad ' was actually HUgg<*sted to Ltnbiuz, u<vt by 
this writings of Bruno, but by Boibniz’s contiuuponiry, Francois 
Mercure* Yan Ilelmont ' ( i6i 8- 1699', with whoui ht^ had inueh 
intercoui'se and consbXorable <s<n*rt‘spondeuce. goMv to the tJreek 
meant siinply the unit in arithniotic, I^idbniz aUrihuies 

the term to Pythagoras. In the sensi^ of a ntn5^u»riral utiit if <H'eurH 
in Plato {Philebusj 15 B ; P/vtutio^ 105 loi K). But Leibniz*.s <;hief 
foi'erunner in the use of the tmuxx was Bruno. It is also useil by 
Nicholas of Cuan. 

^ Plegol, itcschichte dar PhUosophic, UL 41 a. 
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perception Similarly, the Monad has appetition, but 
not necessarily in the sense of conscious desire or will. 
As the essence of perception is multiplicity in unity, so 
the essence of appetition is change within the identity 
oi' permanence of a simple substance. Appetition is ^ the 
action of the internal principle which produces change 
or passage from one perception to another^.’ As the 
Monads alone are real, every change in nature must be 
change within a Monad. This change, as we have seen, 
must be the unfolding of the whole which the Monad 
potentially contains or represents. That is to say, it 
must be the passing from one perception (or state of 
representation, whether conscious or unconscious) to 
another. And thus, wherever there is change there is 
appetition. It is simply another name for the spon- 
taneity of the Monad, its power of unfolding its whole 
nature and experience from within itself. The Monad 
as perceptive is thus a universal within, rather than 
exclusive of, the particular, while as appetitive it is 
dynamic and not static 

^ Of. p. 135- Also JSpistoIa ad R. C, Wagnerum (r7io) (E. 466 a ; 
G-. vii. 529) : ‘ Th.is correlation of tlie internal and external, or 
representation of th.e external in. "the internal, of th.e compound in 
the simple, of multiplicity in unity, really constitutes perception.’ 
In a lettei* to Arnauld (1687) (Gr. ii. 112) Leibniz says that ‘ex- 
pression is a genus of which natural perception, animal feeling, 
and intellectual knowledge are species. In natural perception 
and feeling, it is enough that what is divisible and material, and 
is actually dispersed among several beings, he expressed or repre- 
sented in a single indivisible being or in substance which has 
a genuine unity.’ 

“ Monadology^ §15* 

® ‘ We could not say in what the perception of plants consists, 
and even that of animals is not well conceived by us. Yet, 
according to the general sense I give to these words, in order that 
there may be a perception, it is enough that there should be 
a variety in unity ; and in order that there may be appetition it is 
enough that there should be a tendency to new perceptions.’ 
Leiire a JBourguet (1715) (E. 732 b ; G. iii. 581). ‘ The soul has 

perceptions and appetitions, and its nature consists in these. 
And* as in body there are understood to be dyrcTVTria and figure of 
some kind, although we do not know what are the figures of 
imperceptible bodies ; so in the soul there are understood to be 

I> 2 
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As the Monads are purely intensive centres or units, 
each must be absolutely exclusive of all others. Not 
being quantitative, they are simple, in the sense of 
having no parts and thus no one Monad can include 
another. Further, no Monad can really influence another 
or produce any change in it. For that would mean 
a transference of quality from one to the other. But 
as the quality of a substance, being its very essence, is 
inseparable from it, such a transference is impossible^. 
The Monads are also real ultimate elements, because, 
being entirely non- quantitative, they cannot have been 
formed out of any combination of simpler elements, nor 
is it possible in any way to dissolve them, as they are 
without parts®. The point which is at once real and 
indivisible has thus (Leibniz thinks) been found in the 
Monad, as contrasted, on the one hand, with the mathe- 
matical point of Descartes, which is indivisible only 
when it ceases to be real, and, on the other hand, with 
the physical point of the Atomists, which, if it is real, 
must always be divisible 

The Identity of Indiscernibles and the Law of Contimiity. 

The indivisible having thus been established, there 
remains the question of continuity and the infinite. As 
we have seen, a quantitative continuum cannot have 
indivisible parts. But, as the actual indivisible elements 
of reality are essentially perceptive, real continiiity must 
also be a continuity of perception. As each Monad is 
a paiii or element of the universe, in the sense that each 
represents it or reflects it as in a mirror from some 
particular angle, in some special aspect, the whole must 

pei'ceptioix and appetition, although, we do not distinctly know 
the invperceptible elements of the confused pei’ceptions, by which 
the imperceptible elements of bodies are expressed.’ JSpistola ad 
Bierlingium (171X) (E. 678 a ; G*. vii. 501). 

^ Monadclogy, §1. a Ibid. § 7. 

3 Ibid. §§. 3-6. 

^ As to the contrast between Leibniz’s view of substance and 
that of Locke, see Locke’s Essay, Eraser’s ed. , voL i. pp. 399 sqq. 
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be the infinite totality of Monads, representing the 
universe from every possible point of view. And thus, 
while the Monads are entirely separate from one another, 
each must rei^resent the universe in a way which differs 
to the Jeast possible extent from the representation given 
by some other. No two Monads (and a fortiori no two 
things, which are all aggregates of Monads; can be exactly 
the same : no thing can have a merely numerical differ- 
ence from another. The Monads are essentially non- 
quantitative, and number by itself is merely a measure 
of quantity. The Monads differ from one another in 
quality or intension alone, so that two Monads not 
differing in quality are impossible. This is the doctrine 
of Leibniz which is usually called the ' Identity of Indis- 
cernibles^.’ It is simply his law of continuity in a 
negative form. The number of Monads must be in- 
finite®: otherwise the universe would not be represented 
from every possible point of view, and would thus be 
imperfect. But if the number of Monads is infinite, and 
if every Monad differs in quality from every other, then 
the Monads must be such that they might be considered 
as a series, each term or member of which differs from 
the next by an infinitely small degree of quality, i. e. by 
a degree of quality less than any which can be assigned. 

Leibniz explains his principle of continuity in a letter 
quoted by his biographer, G-uhrauer^ ^I think, then,^ 

^ ^ There are no two indiscernible individuals. A clever gentle- 
man of iny acquaintance, talking with me in presence of Mme. the 
Electress, in the garden of Herrenhausen, was of opinion that he 
could quite well jdnd two leaves entirely alike. Mme. the Electress 
would not believe it, and he spent a long time vainly seeking them. 
Two drops of water or of milk, looked at through a microscope, will 
be found discernible. This is an argument against atoms, to which, 
no less than to the void, the principles of true metaphysic are 
opposed • . . To suppose two indiscernible things is to suppose the 
same thing under two names.' Lettre a, Clarke,^ §§ 4 and 6 

(E. 755 b, 756 a ; G. vii. 372). Cf. Nouveaux Essais, bk. ii. ch. 27, $ 3 
(E. 277 b ; G. V. 214)- 

^ I>u Bois-Reymond compares the infinite series of Monads to 
the ordinates of a cux've, which grow from nothing to infinity. 

3 Leibnitz, eine Bicgra^Me, vol. i., Anmerkungen, p- 32. 
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he says, ^ that I have good reasons for believing that all 
the different classes of beings, the totality of which forms 
the universe, are, in the ideas of Grod, who knows 
distinctly their essential gradations, merely like so many 
ordinates of one and the same curve, the relations of 
which do not allow of others being put between any two 
of them, because that would indicate disorder and imper- 
fection. Accordingly men are linked with animals, these 
with plants, and these again with fossils, which in their 
turn are connected with those bodies which sense and 
imagination represent to us as completely dead and inor- 
ganic \informe^. But the law of continuity requires that, 
when Hie essential determinations of any being appy'oxlmate to 
iliose of another y all the properties of the former must gradually 
approximate to those of the latter. Therefore all the orders 
of natural beings must necessarily form only one chain, 
in which the different classes, like so many links, are so 
closely connected with one another that it is impossible 
for sense or imagination to determine exactly the point 
where any one of them begins or ends ; all the species 
which border upon or which occupy, so to speak, dis- 
putable territory [p'egions d" inflexion et do rebroussement ‘J 
being necessarily ambiguous and endowed with charac- 
teristics which may equally be ascribed to neighbouring 
species. Thus, for instance, the existence of zoophytes, 
or, as Buddeus® calls them, JPlant-aninialSy does not imply 
monstrosity, but it is indeed agreeable to the order of 
nature that they should exist. And so strongly do I hold 

The Academy of Berlin declared this letter to bo spurious ; bx:it 
there seems no good reason to doubt its gonumeness. All tlioy 
proved was that the letter had not been addressed to the person to 
whom it^ was said to have been addressed. See also JyitroUucti^ny 
Part iii, p, 83 note, and New JEJssaySy Iniroductiony p. 376. Of. Xfocko, 
Essay y bk. iii. ch. 6, § la, Fraser's ed., vol. i. p. 67 ; cf. note oxx 
p. 380. 

^ Literally, ^ places where the curve or chain turns back upon 
itself. 

Probably Johannes Franciscus Buddaeus (i667-i7»9), ProfosHor 
of Philosophy at Halle, and afterwards of Theology at Jena, He 
published many books, mostly on moral philosophy. 
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to the principle of continuity that not only should I not 
be astonished to learn that there had been found being's 
whichy as regards several properties — for instance^ those 
of feeding or multiplying themselves — might pass for 
vegetables as well as for animals, and which upset the 
common rules, founded upon the supposition of a complete 
and absolute separation of the different orders of beings 
which together fill the universe : I say, I should be so 
little astonished at it that I am even convinced that there 
must be such beings, and that natural history will perhaps 
some day come to know them, when it has further studied 
that infinity of living beings whose smallness conceals 
them from ordinary observation, and which lie hid in the 
bowels of the earth and in the depths of the waters ’ 

The ^re-established Harmony between Substances. 

There is, then, in the system of the Monads a perfectly 
continuous and infinite gradation of intension, that is to 
say, of perception or representation, combined 'vvith appe- 
tition or spontaneous change. And thus the universe is 
at once continuous and not only infinitely divisible, but 
infinitely divided, consisting of an infinity of real ele- 
ments But we still have to consider how the principle 
of continuity, as thus interpi-eted, is consistent with the 
changes which take place in real things. In the system 
of Monads the principle of continuity corresponds to the 

^ Malpighi, founding upon very considerable analogies in 

anatomy, is much inclined to think that plants may be included 
in the same genus as animals, and that they are imperfect animals/ 
Letfre a Arnmild (1687) (G. ii. 122}, 

* Of. Lettre d Voucher (1693) (G/ i. 416) : ‘ I hold by the actual 

infinite to such an extent that, in place of admitting that nature 
abhors it, as is commonly said, I maintain that nature affects it 
everywhere, so as the better to indicate the perfections of its 
Author. Thus I think that there is no part of matter which is 
not, I do not say merely divisible, but actually divided ; and 
consequently the smallest particle must be regarded as a world 
filled with an infinity of different ci-eatui'es/ Also Lettre d Arnauld 
(1686) (G- ii. 77) : ' Kot only is the continuous infinitely divisible ; 
but every part of matter is actually divided into other parts.' See 
Monadologt/, § 65 note. 
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^void’ in the older Atomism. Each iS' the necessai-y 
correlative of the indivisible and impenetrable elements. 
The conception of continuity, however, by implying 
a plenum^ escapes the contradictions that are involved 
in the idea of a void. But it has still to be shown how 
change is possible within a 'plenum^ or how change can 
take place without disturbing the continuity of the 
infinite series of Monads. • Any change within a ple^ium 
affects eveiy part of it. This is- the principle involved 
in the scientific point of view regarding the tiniverse, 
which became current with the rise of modern philosophy. 
Eveiything in the world acts and reacts upon everything 
else. However separate things may be, no change can 
take place in any one without affecting every other. The 
influence may in some eases be imperceptible, infinitely 
small ; but it exists. If, however, the universe be a 
quantitative plenum^ it is impossible to understand how 
any change could originate within it. It must receive its 
motion from outside, and must thus be regarded as finite, 
which again is inconsistent with its reality as a plenum. 
Leibniz overcomes this difficulty by regarding the uni- 
verse, not as an infinite mass occupying all that there is 
to occupy, but as a continuity or infinite gradation of- 
qualitative differences, each containing within itself the 
principle of its own changes. He sul>stitutes for an 
extensive plenum of mass an intensive continuum of force 
or life. 

But if the universe consists of an infinity of Monads, 
each independent of the rest, impenetrable and unaffected 
by them, and each containing within itself the principle 
of all its changes, how is it possible for a change to take 
place in any one of them without destroying the con- 
tinuity of the series^? Each Monad contains within 

^ How tlie perfect independence of the Monads is to be reconciled 
with the continuity of their series is a question which Ijoibiiiz does 
not answer. !For him the ideal unity of the Monads (as each repre- 
senting the same univeme) does not make their mutual indepen- 
dence any the less complete. To give up the independence of the 
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itself a representation of the whole universe from one 
particular point of view, which differs to an infinitely 
small degree from the representations contained in some 
other Monad. If, then, any change, however slight, 
takes place in the perception or representation of one 
Monad, the continuity of the series will he broken and 
we shall have two indiscernible Monads. IBut it is of 
the very essence of the Mon^s to be ^living mirrors/ 

^ forces ^ (as distinct from masses), centres of appetition, 
spontaneously unfolding a sequence of perceptions. Ac- 
cordingly this change within the Monad does take place : 
it is essential to its nature. The continuous order or 
system of the Monads must therefore be destroyed, unless 
we can say that any change within one Monad produces, 
or is invariably accompanied by, correlative changes in 
other Monads, of such a kind that the equilibrium of the 
whole system is maintained. In other words, there must 
be something of the nature of mutual influence, action 
and reaction, between the various elements in the system. 
If the system were a plenum of mass, this interaction 
would he intelligible Avithout further explanation. But, 
as the Monads form a qualitative continuum of such a 
kind that no part can really act upon another, a further 
hypothesis is required to complete the theory. 

This hypothesis is Leibniz’s system of the pre-estab- 
lished harmony between substances. Though no true 
substance can really act upon another, everything in the 
universe takes place as if this mutual interaction were 
real. Substances form a system, not of physical relations, 
but of harmony or mutual compatibility. In the creation 
of the world, the inner development of each Monad has 
been so prearranged that all its changes are accompanied 
by corresponding changes in others. The succession of 

Monuds would for him ha-ve meant to fall into Spinoza^s pantheism, 
while, on the other hand, to give up the continuity of their series 
would have meant having recourse to Atomism. And these he 
regarded as equally irrational alternatives. Cf. this Introdwtion^ 
Part iv. p. 188. 
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changes in each Monad is different from that in eveiy 
other, and yet all are in harmony, the perfections of one 
being accompanied by counterbalancing imperfections in 
others. One Monad influences another ideally \ that is to 
say, not ab extra, but through an inner pre-established 
conformity 

Helation of the System of pre-established Harmony to 
Scholastic and Occasionalist Theories. 

Like most of the other doctrines of Leibniz, this system 
of the pre-established harmony is a new hypothesis 
devised to remedy the imperfections of previous theories. 
The general problem which it is meant to solve appeared 
at first for Leibniz in a particular form, that of the isola- 
tions between soul and body. The usual pre-Cartesian 
solution of this special problem was the theory of an 
influxusphysicus or actual passage of elements from the one 
substance to the other. Descartes^'s complote separation 
of soul from body, of thinking substance from extended 
substance, was in total opposition to the earlier theory 

^ Monadtilogy, § 51. 

® Of. Nouveaxix JEssais, bk. iv. cli- 10, § 10 (E. 376 a; O. v. 4S2y) : 

^ As each of these souls expresses in its own way what takes placti 
outside of it, and is unable to have any influence upon other i>ar- 
ticular beings, or rather, as each must draw this expression entirely 
from, within its own nature, each soul must necessarily Iiave riK*eive<i 
this nature (or this internal ground of its expressions of whai is 
external) from a Universal Cause, upon which those beings are all 
dependent, and which makes each of them to be perfectly in agree- 
ment and in correlation with every other. This implies the of 
infinite knowledge and power and great ingenuity, especially with 
reference to the spontaneous agreement of a mechanism with the 
activities of the rational soul.’ Also Monadolotjy, §§ 51 Bqq. and 81 ; 
2 fcw SijHtem^ §§ 14 and 15, 

^ Of, Theodic^e, Part i. § 59 (E. 519 b ; G, v£. 13$) • — ^Thc scholastic 
philosophers believed that thei’O is a roeii>rocal physical interaction 
between body and soul ; but since a thorough investigatitm has 
shown that thought and extended mass have no connexion with 
one another, and that they are created things whi<*h difier Mo 
fjenere, sevox*al modern wi-iters have recognized that there .is no 
physical communication between soul and body, although th«UN^ 
always remains tho metaphysical communication, whieh makes of 
soul and body one and the same agent, or what is called one 
person.’ 
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The problem itself is left by him without any satisfactory 
solution ; but his followers ruade a definite attempt to 
solve it by the theory of ^Occasionalism/ in which they 
developed a suggestion that had been made by Descartes 
when he spoke of thinking and extended substance as 
alike dependent on nothing but the ^ordinary co-operation 
(concours ordinaire) or ^ assistance ’ of God. The Occa- 
sionalist theories varied to some extent, but in its most 
consistent form the hypothesis is that God is the sole 
real Cause, that finite substance has no power or activity 
of its own, and consequently that the changes which take 
place in soul and body are both directly produced by 
God. Consequently on the occasion of the appearing 
of a phenomenon in the one substance God produces 
a corresponding phenomenon' in the other. The two 
phenomena are quite independent, except for the fact 
of their contemporaneous production by God, the one 
real Cause. 

Leibniz's pre-established harmony has sometimes been 
regarded as merely another variety of Occasionalism, in 
spite of his frequent criticisms of the Occasionalist theory. 
And he has been accused of borrowing (without acknow- 
ledgement) from the Occasionalist Geulincx the well- 
known illustration of the two clocks which he uses 
in explaining his pre-established harmony. But Dr. 
Edmund Pfleiderer has clearly shown ^ that Leibniz, who 

Leibniz und Geulincx mit hesonderer Beztehung auf ihr beiderseitiges 
XThrengleichniss (Tubingen, 1884), Zeller comes to the same con- 
clusion. Tile illustration appears in a note to Geulincx's Bthica, 
Tract, i. cap. ii. § 2, note 19 ; -Land's ed., vol. iii. p. sir. Of. Third 
Explanation of the Eew System^ note 3. The notes are not in the fii*st 
edition of the Eihica^ and they do not seem to have been know-n to 
Leibniz. Be received the illustration from Eoucher, who probably 
arrived at it independently, not knowing that it was used by 
Geulincx. Of. E. 130 a ; G. iv. 488. 

L. Stein holds that Leibniz was unaware of the source of the 
illustration, and may have considered it superfluous to assign any 
special source for it, inasmuch as it was a universally used simile, 
characteristic of the Cartesian school (a Schulbeispiel'), With other 
references the illustration is used both by Descartes and by 
Cordemoy. See Archiv fiXr Geschichte d. Philosophies i. 59. 
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never mentions Geulincx in his writings, must have been 
quite unaware of Geulincx’s use of the illustration. And 
in any case there is this essential difference between the 
Occasionalist theory and that of pre-established harmony, 
that the former regards finite things as empty of ail 
activity except that which is immediately communicated 
to them by God, while the latter is founded on the 
conception of finite things as in reality forces, Monads 
with spontaneous activity h Thus, the Occasionalist 
theory is open to the criticism which Leibniz I’epeatedly 
brings against it, namely, that it involves the supposition 
of perpetual miracle, or, in other words, that, if it be true, 
the connexion between soul and body must be a purely 
arbitrary one, there being nothing in the nature of either 
which can serve as a reason why this phenomenon of soul 
should accompany that phenomenon of body and not some 
other. The Monads, on the other hand, have at least this 
in common, that it is of the essence of each to represent 
the same world from a particular point of view, and that 
each unfolds the series of its perceptions or representa- 
tions in an intelligible order. The wliole is potentially 
present and seeks its realization in each of the parts. 
Consequently, the pre-established harmon^^ is not arbi- 
trary, but rational :• no Deus ex machina is invoked. Thus 
it is impossible to regard Leibniz’s theory as the com- 
pletion of the Occasionalist doctrine, xinless in the sense 


1 i When I speak of the force and action of created beings, I meaxi 
that each created being is pi*egnant with its future state, and that 
it naturally follows a certain course; if nothing hinders it ; and 
that the Monads, which are the true and only substances, oantiot 
b© naturally hindei-ed in their inner detex'minatioixs, sixice they 
include the I'epresentation of everything external [to thorn]. But, 
nevertheless, I do not say that the futui-o state of the created being 
follows from its present state without the co-operation [concowra] of 
God, and I am rather of opinion that preservation is a continual 
creation with an orderly change. Thus Fathoi* Malebranchc^ might 
perhaps approve the pi'e-established harmony without giving up 
liis own hypothesis, to the effect that God is the sole Agent [actewr ) ; 
though it is true that otherwise it []hx8 hypothesis] does not appear 
to me well founded.' Lettre a Bourguct vX7i4) (L. 7a£» a ; G. iii, 566). 
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that it is an hypothesis which seeks to reconcile the 
contrary views of Scholastics and Cartesians \ 

The scholastic theory of an in fluxus situs connected 
soul and body in a way which ultimately confounded 
them, making it impossible to draw any clear line 
between them. The Cartesian or Occasionalist view, on 
the other hand, separated them so absolutely that nothing 
but a purely arbitrary connexion could be supposed — a 
connexion external to the nature of both. The Scholastics 
seemed to Leibniz to be right in holding that the con- 
nexion is a real one, grounded in the nature of the 
substances ; the Cartesians seemed right in maintaining 
that the substances are mutually exclusive. And the 
antinomy is solved for Leibniz by the supposition of a 
mutual ^ ideal irxfLuence,’ a relationship of perception or 
representation, between independent self-active Monads, 
the harmony of whose inner developments has been 
established before their creation 

Leibnizes Illustrations of the pre-established Harmony — 
the Clocks and the Choirs. 

The simile of the clocks, by means of which Leibniz 
illustrates his theory in relation to the Scholastic and 
Cartesian views, is given in the Third Explanation of his 
Hew System, Two clocks may be made to keep perfect 
time with one another in three different ways. They 
may be actually connected together, for instance by 
a piece of wood, in such a way that there is a mutual 
transference of vibrations between them, resulting in a 
perfect agreement of the motions of the pendulums Or, 

^ Of. EE. C, 'W. Sigwart, Die Deibnizsche Lehre von der prdstablirten 
ECarmonie in ihrem Zusammenhange mit friiheren Ehilosophemen betrachtet 
(Tubingen, iSrsa), pp. 107 sqq. 

^ For an application, of the doctrine of pre-established harmony 
to a particular case, see Appendix A, p. aoo. 

® This was suggested to Eeibniz by an experiment of Huygens, 
who hung two pendulums on a bar of wood, and found that, tliough 
they were set swinging out of time with one another, the vibra- 
tions which each gave to the bar of wood caused them ultimately 
to swing in harmony. Cf. Third JSxpUknafion of the New System ^ P-- 33 »* 
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in the second place, they may be supposed to be kept 
in time with one another from moment to moment by 
a skilled workman. Or, finally, they may have been so 
perfectly constructed that they keep time of themselves, 
without any mutual influence or assistance. If we com- 
pare soul and body to the two clocks, the first "of these 
ways of connexion corresponds to the doctrine of an 
influxusphrfsiaus, the second to the Occasionalist view, and 
the third to the pre-established harmony. 

It is, however, misleading to suppose, as has too often 
been done, that this is Leibnizes favouinte simile for 
explaining his system of pre-established harmony He 
uses the illustration, not so much to explain his own 
theory as to make clear the relation in which it stands to 
previous hypotheses. He accepts for the moment the 
limited problem which these hypotheses endeavour to 
solve. But his own problem is larger and his own hyx>o- 
thesis is therefore more comprehensive than those of his 
predecessors. Body, for Beibniz, is nothing but a collection 
of Monads (or phenomena of Monads), and consequently 
the question of the connexion between soul and body is 
only a confused and imperfect form of the question as 
to the relation between any one Monad and another. The 
larger problem thus deals with the relations of body to 
body and soul to soul as well as the relations of soul and 
hody, with which alone the earlier theories were concerned. 

Leibniz would maintain that, as substances (Monads) 
are not physical but metaphysical, it is impossible for us 
to realize the true relations between them by conceptionH 
of sense or imagination. These relations are metaphysical 
or ideal, and are therefore only intellectually apprehended. 

^ The somewhat misleading prominence which has hcn^n given 
to this illustration is to be attributed to WoliT and his wcJiool, 'svho 
represented the metaphysics of hoibniz in a very ixuperfeci way. 
Too many histoxdans and teachers have been coixteni with a Wol 0 ian 
heibniz ; though for this there was doubtless some oxeuso in tlie 
imperfection of the editions of his writings. For instance, the 
Correspondence with Arnauld^ in which the illustration of the choirs 
occurs, was fi.i*st completely published by Grotofend in 1846. 
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But lie elsewhere uses a siraile for the pre-establislied 
harmony more adequate than that of the two clocks, 
when he compares the Monads to completely independent 
bands of musicians playing in perfect harmony. ^In 
short, to use an illustration, I will say that this con- 
comitance, which I maintain, is comparable to several 
different bands of musicians or choirs, playing their parts 
separately, and so placed that they do not see or even 
hear one another, which can nevertheless keep perfectly 
together by each following their own notes, in such a way 
that he who hears them all finds in them a harmony 
that is wonderful and much more surprising than if there 
had been any connexion between them. It would even 
be possible that some one, being beside one of two such 
choirs, should by means of the one judge what the other 
is doing, and should even acquire such a habit of doing 
this (particularly if we suppose that he could hear his 
own without seeing it, and see the other without hearing 
it) that, with the helj) of his imagination, he should no 
longer think of the choir beside which he is, but of the 
other, or should take his own merely for an echo of the 
other % ’ &c. The analogy must not be pressed to an 
extreme ; but the simile is much better than that of the 
clocks. The clocks are too much alike to represent the 
Monads, and the harmony of their movement is too empty 
and almost meaningless. But in the case of the bands 
thei-e is a real harmony formed out of the complementary 
movements of several self-acting units, and there is also 
the spontaneous development from the written notes of 
the score to the system of sounds which they signify. 
This development from the written signs to the sounds 
signified might be said to correspond to the passage from 
unconscious to conscious perception in the Monad 
An unconscious perception is, for Leibniz, a symbol of 
the corresponding conscious perception. 

have now considered the three chief conceptions of 
^ Zetire a Arnauld (1687) (Gr- ii. 95). « Of. 0 -. ii 74. 
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tlie metaphysic of Leibniz, and we have seen how they 
arise as the solution of his problem in the form which is 
given to it by its historical setting. In the first place, 
intension, force, or life, in the form of perception and 
appetition, is the essence of real, individual substance. 
In the second place, the principle of continuity or the 
identity of indiscernibles is the h3npothesis by which 
Leibniz endeavours to explain the system or inter-relation 
of strictly individual substances. And, in the third place, 
the pre-established harmony is introduced to account for 
the possibility of change in elementally substances without 
prejudice to the whole. 

Clear and confused Perception and Degrees of A,ppctitlon^ 

"We must now considei* more fully the varieties of pei*- 
ception and appetition which constitute the differences 
amongst Monads. In regard to perception Leibniz adopts 
the Cartesian distinction among ideas, with considerable 
modifications. Descartes divided ideas into those which 
are obscure, those which are clear, and those which are 
distinct as well as clear, ^ I call that clear, ^ he says, 

^ which is present and manifest to the attentive mind, as 
we say we see an object clearly when it is present to the 
eye looking on, and when it makes on the sense of sight 
an impression sufficiently strong and definite ; but I call 
that distinct which is clear and at the same time so 
definitely distinguished from everything else that its 
essence is evident to him who propeidy considers it^/ 
And * all the things which we clearly and distinctly con- 
ceive are true^.' Leibniz follows Descartes in regarding 
clearness and distinctness as the marks of perfection in 
ideas or perceptions^ ; but he does not limit the dis- 

^ Principia, i. 45. ^ * Method^ Part iv, 

® lieibniz, bowover, interprets clearness and distinctness some- 
wkat differently from Descartes. The distinction of one idea from 
all others is emphasized by Descartes, while Dcibniz rather lays 
stress upon the internal distinctness of the idea, the distinctness 
of its elements. Cf, 3 £editatione^ de CogniUone^ V'erii€tt& et Id$is 
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tinction between distinct and confused ideas to tbe ideas 
which we consciously possess, nor does he draw a sharp 
line between ideas which are perfectly clear and distinct, 
and all others, which are confused or obscuie. Confused 
perceptions are not for Leibniz, as for Descartes, mere 
mistakes and illusions ; but they belong to the real order 
of things, which without them could not be what it is. 
And there is no question, as in Descartes, regarding the 
correspondence of perceptions to reality, clear and distinct 
ideas representing their o]>jeets with perfect truth, while 
obscure and confused ideas are ‘ of no avail in affording 
us the knowledge of anything out of ourselves, but serve 
rather to impede it ’ According to Leibniz all perceptions 
are more or less perfect representations of objects ; but 
they vary infinitely in their degrees of distinctness or 
confusedness. Confusedness is simply a low degree of 
distinctness : the more perfect any perception or repre- 
sentation is, the more distinct is it, while the less perfect it 
is, the more is it confused. Thus the differences among the 
jyConads consist entirely in the various degrees of peifec^ 
tion or distinctness with which they perceive or represent 

(E. 79 a ; G-. iv. 422) : ‘A notion is obscure -vviien it does not suffice 
for the recognition of th.e thing represented, as for instance T^hen 
I remember some flower or animal formerly seen, but not so well 
as to be able to recognize it when it appears and to distinguish it 
from some other near it, or when I think of some scholastic term 
insufficiently explained, like the entelechy ” of Aristotle, or 
cause” in so far as the name is applied indifferently to material, 
formal, efficient, and final causes. . . . Thus knowledge is clear 
when it enables us to recognize the thing represented, and clear 
knowledge again is either confused or distinct- It is confused 
when I cannot separately enumerate the marks which are sufficient 
fot distinguishing the tiling from others, although the thing really 
has such marks and essential elements, into which its notion may 
be analyzed. ... So we see painter’s and other artists knowing 
rightly what is well and what is badly done, but often unable to 
give a reason fox' their opinion and saying that the thing they 
dislike is lacking in something, i?iey ^now not what. But a distinct 
notion is such an one as the assayers have regarding gold, namely 
one acquired through marks and tests sufficient for the discerning 
of the thing from all other similar bodies.* For Bocke’s views, ch 
assay, bk. ii. ch. 29, §§i sqq. (^Fraser’s ed., voL i. p- 486;. 

^ Prinapia,. Part iv. § 203. 
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the universe. But as each Monad actually represents 
the whole universe^ however confusedly or imperfectly, 
and as each is essentially a force or living principle, 
proceeding, by its own spontaneous activity, from one 
perception to another, the distinct and the confused are 
not essentially separate from one another, but it is possible 
for the confused perce|)tion to unfold into distinctness. 
Each Monad contains the whole more or less confusedly 
within itself^, and by its appetition may rise to a more 
perfect state. Bach Monad contains as it were enfolded 
within itself all that it is to be. It is ^ big with the 
future.^ It is like an exceedingly condensed algebraical 
statement which can be indefinitely expounded : some- 
what like the symbol rr in the i')robleni of determining 
the relation between the lengths of tho diameter and 
circumference of a circle, with this very important differ- 
ence, that the Monad ^ reads itself off.’ An omniscient 
Being could see the reality and liistoiy of the whole 
universe within the lowest Monad. 

Three Classes of created 3 Ionads — (1) tmconsclouSy 
(2) conscioics, (3) selfconsciotis^ 

While there is thus a perfect continuity in the degrees 
of perfection with which the Monads rex>resent tlui 
universe, Leibniz has roughly distinguished created 
Monads into three main classes — (i) unconscious or bare 
Monads (monades nues)^ (2) conscious Monads, and (3) 
rational or self-conscious Monads. As wo have seen, 
every Monad or simple substance has a certain dc^greo of 
perfection or completeness, inasmuch as it ideally or 
potentially contains the whole within itself. Thus tho 
AristotMian name of Entelechies might bo giviui to all 
Monads, since they have each certain perfection ’ 
(exovo-A TO ivr€X€s)^ and ^ a certain self-suffieieTicy 
which makes them the sources of their internal actions, 

^ ‘TUe world is entirely in each of its pax’ts, but nxon^ di.stin**Uy 
in some than in others.' Lettre a la J?rmcvsse Sophia {x6^6j iJ, vii. 

544}. 
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and, so to speak, incorporeal automata That is to say, 
each is, in its own way, complete in itself as representing 
the universe and complete in itself as an active living 
being or force. On the other hand, every Monad might 
be called a ^ soul, inasmuch as it has both perception 
and appetition, in the general sense of these words 
which has been already explained. ITevertheless, in spite 
of this essential unity of nature in the Monads, it is 
possible to draw broad lines of division among them. 
Conscious sensation or feeling, accompanied by the 
simpler forms of memory, clearly marks off certain 
Monads from those which have merely unconscious or 
confused perception. To the former class the name 
' souls ’ may be specially applied, while for the latter the 
general name of Entelechies or Monads will sufB.ce* And 
as there are still higher Monads which have self-conscious- 
ness and reason or thought proper, in addition to uncon- 
scious and conscious perception and memory, we may 
call these ^rational souls ^ or ^ spirits ^ (intelligences, 
esjprits) The class of rational souls or spirits includes 
men and higher intelligences. The intermediate ^ soul 
class is that of animals, and the class of Entelechies or 
bare Monads includes all real beings that have not 
reached the stage of consciousness. 

The differences of appetition in the three classes of 
created Monads (corresponding to the three grades of 
perception which characterize them) may be expressed 
as mere impulse, animal instinct or blind desire governed 
by mere feeling, and self-conscious desire or will. 

Each of the two higher classes possesses, in addition 
to its owxi specific qualities, the characteristics of the 

^ Monadology, § i8. 

^ Cf. De A.nima Brutorum (1710), §§ 10 and. 13 (E. 464 b ; G- vii. 
330) : * Sense is perception wbiclx contains something distinct and 
is combined with attention and memory. . , . Besides the lowest 
degree of pei'ception, which also occurs in those who are stunned, 
and the intermediate degree, which we call sense . . . there is a 
certain higher degree which we call thought. Kow thought is 
perception combined with reason.’ 

E 2 
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inferior Monads. Thus both animals and men have 
unconscious as well as conscious perceptions, for ex- 
ample, when they fall into a faint or have a profound 
and dreamless sleep \ In such a case they are not 
entirely destitute of perceptions, for the Monad is inde- 
structible (being indivisible) and it cannot exist without 
perception of some kind. The changes of the Monad 
are entirely from within, so that when the man or 
animal awakes out of a sleep or trance his Conscious 
perceptions must have unfolded themselves out of imme- 
diately preceding perceptions of an unconscious kind 
Again, men share with the animals both sense-x^erception 
and the empirical sequence of memory and imagination, 
which bears a resemblance to the concatenation of rational 
thought, but may be sufficiently distinguished from it \ 
Indeed, in most of our actions and beliefs we are emx>i- 
rics, as for instance when we exx^ect the dawn, not 
because we know the cause of it, but because it has 
happened regularly in the past \ 

SelficonscionS 72 ess in the jP/tilosoph// of Leibniz and in 
that of Lescartes. 

The significance of this may be brought out by a 
i-eference to the position of Descartes, which Leibniz 
probably had in view. According to Descart<\s, the 
rational soul is the mind and its ideality comes only from 
its conscious certainty of itself. Thus without Sidf-con- 
sciousness there is no mind or soul. Animals havi^ no 
self-consciousness and therefore they have no souls — they 
are mere machines. But animals have sensations and 
impulses, and consequently sensation and imx>ulse are 
not functions of self-consciousness, acts of the soul, but 
are physical and mechanical x>rocesses, whether 

they occur in man or in the lower animals. It is in 

* Monadolcgy^ § 20. lUici, §§ aa and S23. 

® Ibid. §§ 26 wqq. Cf. Kouvemtx Essais, bk. ii. <sh. ri (E. 237; 
G. V. 129), and Friisei*’a ed. of Xiocko'w Es$atjj voL L p. 208. 

* Monad ologyy § a8* 
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self-consciousness alone that we have immediate self- 
certainty, from which we may proceed outward to the 
certainty of other things. Thus for Descartes the line 
between consciousness and unconsciousness on the one 
side and self-consciousness on the other must be very 
sharply drawn : the complete independence of self-con- 
sciousness is the root of the Cartesian dualism. 

Now, Leibniz desires to preserve the independence of 
self-consciousness or the self-certainty and self-sufficiency 
of the mind. The validity of thinking must not be made 
to depend on reference to a reality external to it But, 
on the other hand, the mechanical duahsm of Descartes 
must be avoided. The independence of self-consciousness 
is preserved through the conception of the Monads as 
a plurality of real, independent substances. Mind is not 
merely a modification of substance, an attribute (as 
Spinoza made it) ; it is an independent substance, in 
its various forms one or other of the infinite number. 
But, on the other hand, mind must not be regarded as 
identical with self-consciousness alone : self-consciousness 
must not be taken as entirely exclusive of mere con- 
sciousness or of unconsciousness. Otherwise we have 
returned to the Cartesian dualism. There must some- 
how be an unconscious activity of mind, and the oppo- 
sition betw^een mind and body becomes a difference, not 
of kind but of degree. 


^ Of. Bemarques sur le sentiment du P. Malebrancke (1708) (E. 452 b ; 
Gr. vi. 578) : ‘ The truth is that we see all things in ourselves and 
in our souls, and that the knowledge we have of the soul is very 
i*eal and correct, provided we have given some attention to it. 
And further, it is through the knowledge which we have of the 
soul that we know being, substance, G-od Himself, and it is 
through reflexion upon our thoughts that we know extension and 
bodies. Yet it is true that God gives us all that is positive in this, 
and all the perfection involved in it, through an immediate and 
continual emanation, in virtue of the dependence of all created 
beings upon Him. In this way it is possible to give a good 
meaning to the phrase that God is the object of our souls and that 
we see all things in Him.’ Cf. also Part iii. of this Introduction, 
p. 136. 
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Self-consciousness in the philosophy of Leibniz is, 
however, a very different thing from self-consciousness 
in the philosophy of Descartes- The latter arrives at 
the self-conscious Lgo as the. result of a rigorous analysis, 
whose instrument is doubt It is an ultimate fact, the 
fact of a subject thinking, without regard to any specific 
object of its thought. Self-consciousness is the bare 
witness of consciousness to itself, its empty self-con- 
sistency- In the certainty of self-consciousness Descartes 
(justifiably or not) finds involved the certainty of God. 
the Perfect Being, and from this he proceeds to the 
certainty of the external world and to the x>rinciple that 
clear and distinct ideas are characteristic of self-conscious- 
ness and are a sufficient warrant for the reality of their 
objects. For Leibniz, on the other hand, the Ego is 
not a pure subject, whose essence is immediate self-con- 
sciousness, ISfo Monad can be a pure subject. ‘Not only 
is it immediately clear to me that I thinks but it is quite 

^ Leibniz seems strangely to have missed the signiiicanco of 
Descartes's method of doubt, probably because his interest lay 
moi*e iu Descai'tes’s doctidnes than in his way of reaclung theni. 
‘M. Descax'tes/ he says, ‘ has acte<i like thii quacks wlio, 

in order to attract people and get a sale for their remedies, set up 
open theatres in which, they show farces and other oxtraordiiuw'y, 
but not very necessary, things. Thus ail that ho says about the 
necessity of doubting everything and of treating doubtful things as 
false has had no other use than to get him a hearing, to raisf* 
a commotion, to draw the crowd by its novelty, and even to get* 
himself contradicted, that he nmy he the more famous. But he 
has taken cai'e to reserve for himself a way of ratioixaliy explaining 
his paradoxes.’ Foucher do Careil, NoKveUes LeitreH et Opilnvulrs inidits, 
p, 12. Leibniz elsewlior© si>eak.s- of Doscarfos’.s Cnffita, errp) smn and 
his method of doubt a.s ‘trappings to appeal to the people' {phaleras 
adpopulum)^ and he pictures Descartes as ‘ throwing balls to pltdaunn 
minds to play with,’ so that ‘they seem to have gt>t something 
great, like boys with a nut or a bean’ ((h iv. 327). must, of 

course, remember how different is the problem of Descartes frotn 
that of Leibniz. Descartes lays special stress ii|K>n seif conscious 
ness because he regards himself as having fauni a primdpio by 
moans of which to distinguish abs<*iutely (he true from the false or 
doubtful. On the other hand, for Xj<*ibniz as f<jsr Spinoza. (In* 
problem of philosopliy is not primarily a i>robhun of knowledge. 
Leihnizs theory of knowledge follow's from his answer to the 
question — ‘What in reality is substance?’ 
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as clear to me that I have different thoughts; that now 
I think of A, now of JB, &:cJ* An Ego is one of an 
infinite number of substanees, and its self-consciousness 
is thus not the ground of its existence, but a difference 
in degree of quality between it and others The self- 
conscious Monad is merely one which has developed its 
representative or perceptive nature more fully than those 
which we describe as animal souls or bare Monads, In 
other words, we are ^ Egos ’ before we think of ourselves, 
realize ourselves, or reflect upon ourselves as Egos. "We 
are raised to the knowledge of ourselves and of God ’ 
The difference between the self-conscious Monad and 
others consists in the greater clearness and distinctness 
of its perceptions and ideas. Eut, as clearness and dis- 
tinctness are relative terms (eveiy Monad having pereexo- 
tions in some degree clear and distinct), the specific 
perceptions of a self-conscious being must be further 
defined. Eeibniz, as we have seen, cannot accept the 
Cartesian view which totally rejects confused and obscure 
ideas and makes clearness and distinctness the sole criteria 
of trutli In addition to being clear and distinct, the 

^ Noui^eaux JSssaiSj bk. iv. c}i. 2, § i (E. 341 a ; G. v. 348^. Cf. Gr. 
iv 327 : * These two things I regard as mutually independent of 
ozie another and as equally oidginal/ Also Lethe a JF'oucher (^1676) 
(G. i, 370) : ‘There are two absolute general truths, that is to say, 
general truths which speak of the actual existence of things : the 
one is tluit we think, the other that there is a great variety in our 
thoughts. From the first it follows that we are, from the s<*con<l 
it follows that there is something other than oui\-»elveri, that is to 
sny something tdher than that which thinks, something which is 
tlie cause of the variety in what apjiears to us. the one of 

these truths is as unquestionable, as in<lepenclent as the other, and 
M. Descartes, having 111 the order of liis mt*ditations taken account 
only of the iirst of them, has failed to i*cach the jverfection he set 
before him-»tdf.’ 

- ‘To sa3\ J iher(fi> 7 ‘c 1 mn [exist] is not strictly to prov<* 

existence by thonglit, since to think and to bt‘ thinking ar<‘ tht‘ 
same thing ; and to say J am ttunkUuj is already to say 1 mn* 
ymix'caiix jy^ais, bk. iv. eh. 7, § 7 cJK. 36s a; G. v, 391'. 

Afoncatologijj § 29. 

■* fte Cognitione, Vexifafe ct hteis 80 b; G. iv, 

:f25\ translated in Appendix to Paynes’s ed. of tlvgal Ligtc : 

‘ And I also see tliat the men of our time abuse that vaunted 
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ideas which are characteristic of a rational being must 
be analyzed, so that their grounds or premises may be 
as fully exhibited as possible. And thus the specific 
quality of a rational soul- or self-conscious Monad is ‘ the 
knowledge of necessary and eternal truths/ that is to 
say, of the ultimate grounds or premises of all knowledge. 
The self-conscious Monad represents or perceives the 
universe in an articulate way- It has carried the internal 
evolution or realization of the universe so far that its 
underlying principles have clearly revealed themselves. 

^ It is by the knowledge of necessary truths and by their 
abstract expression [lem'^s abstractions^^ that we are raised 
to acts of reflexion which make us think of what is called 
^ ‘ I, ” and observe that this or that is within us : and thus, 
in thinking of ourselves, we think of being, of substance, 
of the simple and the compound, of the immaterial and 
of God Himself, conceiving that what is limited in us 
is in Him without limits. And these acts of reflexion 
furnish the chief objects of our reasonings 

This at once suggests Descartes, but Descartes with 
a difference. For Deibniz, as for Descartes, the idea of 

principle ; whatever I clearly and distinctly perceive regarding anything, 
that is true or (rightly') predicable {enuntidbile} of it. For ofton things 
wliich are really obscure and confused seem clear and distinct to 
men judging hastily. The axiom, therefore, is useless, unless there 
be added such criteria of the clear and distinct as we have given, 
and unless there is certainty [c^ms^e^] regarding the tinith of the 
ideas. For the rest, the rules of common kogic, which are also 
used in < 3 -eometry, are not to be despised as criteria of true state- 
ments, such rules, for instance, as that nothing should foe admittedl 
as certain unless it has been proved by accurate observation 
[experientia'] or by strict demonstration. But strict demon stratioxi 
is that w-hich keeps to the form prescribed by Logic, not necessarily 
always in syllogisms set out in order according to the custom of 
the ^schools . , . but at least in such a way that the conclusion of 
the argument follows from its very form. Any right calculation 
might ^ taken as an example of an argument of this kind, con- 
ceived in du ' form. Therefore no necessary premise must be left 
out, and all the premises must hi-st have been either proved or 
assumed hy way of hypothesis, in which case the conclusion also is 
hypothetical. Those who will diligently obsexwe these things will 
easily guard themselves against deceptive ideas,' 

^ Monadology, § 30. 
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God or the most Perfect Being is involved in that of 
an imperfect self-conscious being. Yet Leibniz regards 
the idea of God as contained, not in the self-conscious 
being alone, but, in one way or another, in every real 
being. .Thus it is of less consequence for Leibniz than 
for Descartes that the idea of God is pre-supposed in the 
consciousness of self. That which is of most importance 
to Leibniz is that self-consciousness pre-supposes a know- 
ledge of necessary truths in general. Thus, for Leibniz, 
God is not merely the eternally necessary Being whose 
very idea (or essence) involves existence and who is in 
that way the gx'ound of existence to all other things : He 
is also the greatest of beings, the highest of Monads 
{3£onas monadum ^), whose own existence is one among 
many necessary and eternal truths. ‘ We must not 
imagine, as some do, ' that eternal truths, being dependent 
on God, are arbitrary and depend on His will, as Des- 
cartes, and afterwards Monsieur Poiret, appear to have 
held^.^ There are truths or facts which are dependent 
on the will of God, but these are not necessary and 
eternal. 

Tlte Kinds of Truth according to' Leibnw. Necessary and 
eternal Truths and contingent Truths. 

Accordingly as, on Leibniz’s view, the self-conscious 
being has not a primary and independent reality, based 
on a complete difference in kind between itself and other 
beings, so the special kind of knowledge (that of eternal 
and necessary truths) which belongs to a self-conscious 
being is not to be regarded as the only absolutely certain 
truth, to the form of wliich all other real knowledge 
must be reduced. ‘ There are two kinds of truths, those 
of reasoning and those of The former are the 

eternal and necessaiyr truths, the latter axe contingent. 

Giordano Bruno, as -well as Leibniz, speaks of God as Monas 
monadum. 

^ Monadologyj § 46. 


3 Ibid. § 33. 
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And the dilference between them is that the truths of 
reasoning are either ultimate self-evident principles or 
truths which are reducible to such first principles by 
a process of strict logical analysis, while any attempt to 
analyze truths of fact into their ultimate groundvS leads 
to an infinite process, and they must finally be referred 
to God as their ground cminentcr^. 

Logical Principles of the Philosophy of Leibniz, (a) 
Principle of Identity or Contradiction. 

With this division of human knowledge into two great 
kinds we come in sight of the guiding principles of 
I^eibniz^s philosophy, its logical pre-suppositions as dis- 
tinct from its specific metaph3J'sical doctrines. The logic 
underlying the philosophies of Descartes and Spinoza 
was a logic of abstract self-con si stenc^’* In their view 
all .real knowledge must be ultimately of one kind. All 
apparent knowledge that is not of .that kind must be 
regarded as entirely unreal and illusor^^. This was neces- 
saiily involved in the position that thex’e is no appeal 
beyond the witness of consciousness to itself. ‘ The order 
and connexion of ideas is the same as the order and 
connexion of things And? as all things must bo re- 
garded as ultimately referable to one ground or cause, so 
all ideas must ultimately be referable to one standard ; 
that is, must be linked together by one x>rinciple. The 
standard must be that of self-evidence or absence of s<df- 

’ Of. MonadoJogjfi §§ 35-38. 

Hot that this was porfe<;tly (whlciit to thonisolvt*s. X><*scarfes, 
for instance, regards his method of <lonbt as supt^rior icj a logical 
deduction, based on tho principle of contradiction. *■ Hiu’e, if 1 am 
not wrong/ says Eudoxus, ^ you must he beginning to son that in* 
who can make a proper use of doubt will btJ abb* to d<‘<hn:(‘ from 
it very certain ti'uths, nay rathn'r, more certaijo ami mor<* tisofnl 
truths than those which w<* <leriv<‘ from the great principh* we 
usually lay down as the basis or <^onire to wbieii all ot Inu' prin<*ipb*s 
may be refi'rred, it ih thoi our thr filing cun futfii 

and 7 iof bed" ^ hirthc/riie de (a nutui’effLS. (h'nrn s ti^‘ 

DcscaifiKH v.Cousin'), vol. xi. p. 366. 

^ Spinoza, Ethics, Part ii. 2*ro]>. 7 . 
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contradiction in the ideas, which is simply another way 
of describing the immediate witness of consciousness to 
itself. True ideas must be clear and distinct in. order 
that it may be manifest that they are free from self- 
contradiction. All real knowledge must either be imme- 
diately recognizable as eternal and necessary truth, or 
must be deducible from such truth by a formally or 
mathematically conclusiTe process. Thus the philosophies 
of Descartes and Spinoza were ruled b^^ the principle of 
contradiction, that A cannot -both h6 A and not A, or 
that necessary truths are ‘identical propositions, whose 
opposite involves an express contradiction In other 
words, they held that self-consciousness is self-consistent, 
that it never absolutely contradicts itself. 

ISTow this is, so far as it goes, a perfectly sound doctrine. 
Its fault is that it does not go far enough. Self-con- 
sciousness is much more than merely self-consistent. Its 
self-consistency is not immediate and on the surface. It 
is not a mere negative self-identity of parts, without 
regard to their specific content. To be self-consistent, 
according to the principle of contradiction, is for a thing 
to be itself, that is, to be ‘not anything else.^ But a 
thing whose ultimate essence is to be ‘ not anything else ’ 
is nothing. ‘ Nothing ’ is immediately self-consistent 
quite as much as ‘ something In other words, all real 
(not merely formal) self-consistency must he mediate, it 
must have grounds. It must spring from the specific 
nature of the self-consistent thing’*. And thus, as Leibniz 
contended, even axioms may recxuire proof Their self- 

^ Monadologtj, § 35- Cf. ibid, § 31. The principle of contrii- 
diction is tliat Mn virtue of which wo judge ya 7 $e'that whieli 
involves a contradiction, and tf’ue that which is opposed or contra- 
dictory to th<* false.’ 

^ Cf. laoeko’s Essay ^ bk. iv, ch. 8, § 3 ; Fraser’s ed., vol. ii. p. 293. 

^ Cf. Noiweaux EssaiSj bk. iv. ch. 7, § 9 (F. 362 a ; Cx. v. 392) : * In 
the natural ’ [i. o. logical] ‘ order, the statement that a thing is what 
it is, is prior to the statement that it is not another thing.’ 

^ Cf. Nouvaaux Essais^ bk. i. ch. 3, § 24 (E, 222 a j th v. 98) : *■ It 
is one of my great maxims, that it is good to work out proofs ot 
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evidence requires elucidation : the basis of it must be 
made manifest \ Self-consciousness, then, is really self- 
consistent only in virtue of its being a definite system, 
a self-revealing process or development, which contains 
within itself the grouzid or reason of its self-consistency, 
and the ground or reason of existence. Accordingly, to 
treat it in philosophical investigation as if it were merely 
superficially self-consistent, as if the law which expresses 
its whole nature were the law of contradiction, would be 
to arrive at an empty and abstract result. 

Leibniz, however, while recognizing the inadequacy of 
the principle of contradiction as thus interpreted, did not 
clearly enough perceive the reason for this inadequacy. 
He regarded the principle of contradiction, not as an 
imperfect interpretation of the one principle of all truth, 
to be made perfect by further definition, but as an in- 
dependent principle, adequate to a certain kind of truth, 
yet requiring to be supplemented by another co-ordinate 
principle, which should be the. standard of another kind 
of truth. If the principle of contradiction be the sole 
principle of knowledge, whatever is not self-contradictory 
is true ; and nothing is true unless it can be shown that 
it is not self-contradictory. But how are we to determine 
what is or is not self-contradictory? According to the 
Cartesians, this is to be done by analytically reducing the 
doubtful statement to one or more self-evident propo- 
sitions, or, in other words, by showing that the state- 
ment is ultimately involved in one or more propositions, 
of such a kind that their predicate is manifestly contained 
in their subject But Leibniz maintains that there are 

the axioms themselves/ Cf. Fraser’s ed. of Locke’s JSssay, voL ii. 
p. 267, note. 

^ Cf. Nouveaux J^ssais, bk. iv. ch. ii, § 14 (E. 379 b ; O. v. 438) : 

^ As to eternal truths, it is to be noted that at bottom they are all 
conditional and say in effect : such a thing being supposed, such 
another thing is/ ^ 

® According to Leibniz, all true propositions nmst be sxteh that 
their predicate is really contained in their subject, although this 
may not be self-evident. This is simply expressing in another 
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many statements to wtich it is impossible satisfactorily 
to apply this test. Their very nature is such that the 
process of analysis cannot in their case be brought to an 
end, and consequently we remain unable to say whether 
they are really self-contradictory or not. At any rate, 
their self-contradiction, or the absence of it, cannot be 
made self-evident. For instance, the statement that 
• I took a long* walk yesterday ’ may be perfectly true, 
but by no amount of analysis is it possible for us to test 
its truth by reducing it to self-evident propositions. It is 
not necessarily but contingently true. Its truth is not 
directly grounded in the eternal nature of things, but is 
determined by a multitude of other truths, which may 
each in their turn demand an infinite analysis^. These 

form Iiis view that ^ in the notion of each individual substance all 
its events are contained, alonij with all their circumstances and 
the whole sequence of external things.* Lettre au Jhrinca JE^rnest 
(1686) (G. ii, xa). ‘Always in every true affirmative proposition, 
whether necessary or contingent, universal or singular, the notion 
of the predicate is in ^ome way comprehended in that of the 
subject, prueclicatum inesf subjecto ; otherwise I know not what truth 
is. But I require no more connexion here than that which exists 
a paiie rei between the terms of a true proposition, and it is only in 
this sense that I say that the notion of the individual substance 
includes all its events and all its characteristics, even those that 
are commonly called extrinsic (that is to say, those which belong 
to it only in virtue of the general connexion of things and on 
account of its expressing the whole universe in its own way). 
“For there must always be some foundation for the connexion of 
the terms of a proposition, and this is to be found in their notions.’* 
That is my great principle, as to which I think all philosophers 
should be at one, and of which one of the corollaries is the common 
axiom that nothing hapx>ens without it being possible to give a 
reason why things should have gone thus rather than otherwise, 
although this reason often inclines without necessitating, a perfect 
indifference being a chimerical or incomplete supposition.’ Lettre 
a Arnauld (1686') (G. ii. 56 >. 

^ Cf. De Scientia Uniiersali seu Calculo Philoscphico (E. 83 b; G, vii, 
200) ; ‘ The difference between necessary and contingent truths is 
indeed the same as that between commensurable and incommen- 
surable numbers. For the reduction of commensurable numbers 
to a common measure is analogous to the demonstration of necessary 
truths, or their reduction to identical truths. But, as in the case 
of surd ratios the reduction involves an infinite process and yet 
approaches a common measure so that a definite but unending 
series is obtained, thus also contingent truths require an infinite 
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contingent truths, however (if they are to be truths at 
all, and not merely false or doubtful statements), must 
have some ground or reason If the truth is such that 
it is impossible to find for it an absolute and eternal 
reason in the first principles of things, there must at 
least be some satisfactory or sufficient reason why it 
should be so and not otherwise. 

Logical Principles of the Philosophy of Leibniz, (h) Principle 
of Sufficient JReason. 

Thus Leibniz supplements the principle of contra- 
diction by the addition of the principle of sufficient 
reason. The name has a makeshift sound — as if one 
should say, ^ We must be content with a sufficient reason 
in cases where a perfect reason is not to be found/ But 
in the philosophy of Leibniz it is much more than a 
makeshift. Thi^ principle is essential to his system and, 
indeed, gives it the greater part of its value. In the 
JS£onadology, Leibniz defines this principle as that ^ in 
virtue of which we hold that no fact can be found real or 
existing, no statement true, unless there be a sufficient 
reason why it should be so and not otherwise, although 
these reasons vei'y often cannot be known by xis“/ As 
thus defined, the principle of sufficieixt reason miglxt 
almost be regarded as including the principle of contra- 
diction, inasmuch as the self-consistency of necessary 
truths is their sufficient reason. Self-consistency or 

analysis, which God alone can accomplish. Accord inj?ly it is by 
Him alone that these truths are known a priori and with certainty. 
For, although the reason of any succeeding state might bo found in 
that which precedes it, yet a reason for tliis preceding stato can 
again be given, and so we never come to the final reason in the 
series. But this infinite process itself takes the place of a reason, 
because in its own special way it might from the beginning hav4^ 
been immediately understood outside of the series, in (^od, the 
Author of things, on whom both antecedent and consequent 'at ai<^s 
are dependent, even more than they are dependent upon one 
another.' 

^ Monadology, §§ 36, 37. 

^ Ibid. § 32, In the Theodicee, § 44 (E, 515 ; G. vi. 127), he calls 
it ^ Determining [deciding] JReason/ 
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absence of self-contradiction is one test of the sufficiency 
of the reason. But, on the other hand, the principle of 
contradiction has an independent and, in some sense, 
superior position, for in the case of necessary truths the 
reason can always be given, that is, can be made explicit, 
wdiile in the case of contingent truths we often can only 
say that there must be a sufficient reason, without know- 
ing fully what the reason is. 

The JPossihle and the Compossihle^ The test of all 
possible Woidds, 

The value and importance of the principle of sufficient 
reason become more manifest when we inquire further — 

^ In what does the sufficiency of the reason consist ? 
^We have seen that the grounds of any contingent truth 
or fact are to be sought in other contingent truths or 
facts, and "that an attempt to analyze a contingent truth 
or fact into its grounds thus leads to an infinite process. 
Accordingly it seems to Leibniz that the final reason of 
contingent truths must be sotight in something outside 
of the system of contingent things, viz. in an eternal and 
necessary Substance or God, who is their source. But 
this requires some further explanation. In the case of 
the principle ,of contradiction, what may be called the 
sufficiency of the reason consisted in the absence of 
self-contradiction in the thing or proposition. But to 
say that a thing is in itself free from contradiction is the 
same as to say that, by itself and without reference to 
other things, it is possible Accordingly, to say that 
everything which is not self-contradictory is true or real 
is to say that everything possible is true or real, ^ I call 
possible everything which is perfectly conceivable and 
which has consequently an essence, an idea, without 
considering whether the remainder of things allows it to 
become existent But the opposite of every particular 

^ Of* Meditafiones de Cognitioney &c, (1684) (E. 80 b ; < 3 r. iv. 425 ; 
Baynes, Port-Roycd Logic, 428). 

LeUr& a Bourguet (1714) QE. 7220 a ; G-. iii. 573)- 
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event or contingent truth, is possible in this sense : it does 
not necessarily imply a self-contradiction. The opposite 
of the axiom, ‘ Things that are equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another/ is not possible, for it involves 
an immediate self-contradiction. The opposite of the 
truth, ^ I am sitting here at this moment/ is possible, for it 
does not involve a direct self-contradiction. Accordingly, 
the truth of contingent things is not grounded in their 
possibility \ It is not in virtue of their very essence or 
idea that they, and not their opposites, are true or real. 
Their sufficient reason lies beyond themselves, in their 
relation to other things. In themselves, the contingent 
truths and their opposites are alike possible : considered 
in relation to other things, the truths alone are possible. 
Por instance, if we coiasider the truth that ^ I am sitting 
here at this moment/ not in itself alone, but in relation 
to an indefinite number of other truths regarding (say) 
my habits, character, woz'k, the hour of the day, &e., we 
shall see that the truth alone is possible, that in this 
connexion its opposite is impossible. The opposites of 
contingent truths, though not self-contradictoi'y, are in 
contradiction with the general system. Pach is possible, 
but they are not jointly passible, mutually compatible, 
or, in Leibniz’s phrase, ^ compossible. ’ Accordingly, 

^ compossibility, ’ or conformity with tho actual system of 
things, is the true test of reality, the sufficient reason. 
Everything which is possible has an essence or meaning, 
but only that which is also compossible has existence 

* Pescax'tes did not admit that everything which is possible is 
realized, but assigned the choice among possible things to the mero 
will of God. But this is practically to make tho choice arbitrary 
and consequently to make the contingent (which is the resxilt of 
choice) fortuitous. Spinoza, on the other hand, by holding that 
everything possible is realized, made the contingent necf‘ssary. 
Beibniz, however, points out that Boscartcs in one passage ^Principia, 
ixi. 47) says that ^Matter must successively take all the forms of 
which it is capable/ an approach to Spinozii's view. Mcpome «ux 
R^exions, &:c. (1697) (E. 144 a ; G. iv. 340). 

^ Cf. Leftre a Bourguet (1714) (E. 719 b; G. iii. Sl^) • ri^ot 

admit that, in order to know whether the romance of Asiraea is 
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Butj while the ground of the individual thing’s reality 
is its compossibility with the actual system of things, 
Leibniz does not admit that mere compossibility with 
any system whatever implies the existence of the corn- 
possible* essences. The principle of sufficient reason is 
not interpreted by him as a general reference to s3^stem 
or as reference to a system which is held to he the onl^" 
one possible, to an all-inclusive S3>^stem \ There are 
several possible sx^stems or universes, each of which 
consists of a collection of compossible elements. Indeed 
it must be supposed that there is an endless seiies of such 
possible universes, of which one oni3’ has existence as 
well as essence. But the principle of sufficient reason 

possible, it would be necessary to Ijhow its connexion witli the rest 
of the universe. That would be necessary in order to know 
whether it is compossible witli it, and, consequently, whether this 
romance has been, is now, or shall be [realized] in any corner of 
the universe. Por assuredly, without that, there will he no place 
for it. And it is very true that what does not exist, has never 
existed, and never shall exist, is not possible, if by possible we 
mean compossible, as I have just said. . . . But it is another 
question whether jistraea is absolutely possible. I say ^^yes/^ 
because it involves no contradiction. Eut, in order that it may 
actually exist, the rest of the universe would have to be quite 
other than it is, and it is possible that it may be otherwi&e.* 
I/Asir 6 e was the first French pastoral romance, modelled on such 
works as the Aminia of Tasso or the JPastor Fido of G-uarini. It was 
written by Honord d^'TJrfu (1568— idiasl and was published in parts 
between the years 1610 and 1619. It is a strange medley of his- 
torical and imaginary events and characters, and the Coui't society 
of Eux’ope for a long time amused itself by trying to ‘ identify’ the 
characters of the story. It was translated into almost every European 
language, many * keys " to it were written, plays were founded upon 
it, and it was read with much appreciation hy such writers as 
IjS Rochefoucauld, ha Fontaine, and Rousseau. 

^ Remarqnes sur la letire clc Jf. ..^rnauifd (ih86) (.G. ii. 45') : If we 
were to reject absolutely things which are merely possible, we 
should do away with the contingent, for, if nothing is possible 
except what Ood has actually created, whatever God has created 
would be necessary — supposing that Ood has resolved to create 
anything,’ Nolen (ia Ciilique de 'Kant et la Metapfiysique cle Leibniz^ 
p. 234) i-emarks that ‘the relation between the world of possibles 
and the world of existences remains one of tlie obscure points in 
the philosophy of heibniz. The coi'respon deuce with Arnauld . . . 
shows that Leibniz was conscious of the insufficiency of his explana- 
tions and of the difficulty of the problem/ 

F 
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.still requires that a cause or reason be assigned for the 
existence of the actual universe rather than any other 
among' those which are possible. The existence of the 
actual universe is its creation by God, that is to say, its 
being not merely in the region of ideas, or essences, or 
possibilities, which is the pure understanding of God, 
but also in the sphere of final causes, in which the will 
of God operates \ In other words, the actual universe 
is the result of a free choice of God amongst all jpossible 
universes. While the choice of God is free, being un- 
limited in its application, it is not an arbitraiy choice, 
but a choice according to reason. God chooses as the 
actual universe that whose compossible elements admit 
of the greatest amount of perfection or reality, that is to 
say, the fullest and most complete essence. Thus the 
actual universe is " the best of all possible woxdds ’ — of 
all worlds which are really worlds or systems, that is, 
in Leibniz's language, of all worlds whose elements are 
compossible. God makes this choice because, being 
omnipotent, His choice is unlimited, He may create any 
possible world ; being omniscient, He contains all possible 
worlds in His understanding and perceives that which is 
best ; and, being perfect in goodness of will, He chooses 
the best. Thus the Divine Nature is ultimately the 
sufficient reason of all particular things, since it is the 
ground both of the essence and of the existence of the 
actual universe which, in its turn, as a system of corn- 
possibles, is the immediate ground of its individual ele- 
ments. 

Accordingly, the principle of contradietioji and thij 
principle of sufficient reason remain side by side in the 

^ AccorUing to Xieibniz, existence (or the creation which produeOH 
existence) involves no change in the essence of a thing. Its esst^nce 
is the same, whether it be in the actual world or merely in the 
region of the Divine ideas. Of. Monadology, §§43 and 47, notes. 

Ct, Theodicy, § 7 (E. 506 a; G. vi. 107): ^ His understanding is 
the source of essences, and His will is the origin of c^xistonces/ 
Also Monadclogy^ §§ 53-55, and TJieodicve, § aor (E. 565 b ; G. vi. 236). 
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phOosopliy of lioibniz, eacli, having its specific function, 
but neither reducible to the other, while no attempt is 
made to find a more comprehensive principle which may 
include both. There are certain eternal and necessary 
truths which are independent of the will of Grod, existing 
in His understanding alone, and these are subject to the 
principle of contradiction ; but the reality of all indi- 
vidual substances and tbeir changes is dependent on the 
will as well as the understanding of Grod, and they are 
all subject to the principle of sufficient reason. Each 
principle expresses a certain necessity ; but the necessity 
of the principle of contradiction differs in kind from 
that of the principle of sufficient reason, the former 
being an absolute, compelling, or metaphysical necessity, 
whose opposite is impossible, involving self-contradiction, 
while the latter is a relative, inclining, or moral neces- 
sity, whose opposite is not impossible, but incompossible, 
inconsistent not with itself but with the system of which 
it is a part, inconsistent not so much with the eternally 
true as with the best possible. 

The leading Characteristics of Leibniz' s Thilosojgliy as 
Lesults of the two great logical Principles* 

are now in a position to see how the main features 
of the Metaphysics of Eeibniz are determined by these 
great logical principles which underlie it The principle 
of contradiction, taken by itself, is a principle of exclu- 
sion. A is A (every real thing is identical with itself) 
at all times, in all circumstances, throughout all changes, 
in every variety of relations. Strictly speaking, then, 
A can never become B. A is always A, B is always B ; 
each is for ever exclusive of the other. ^ Black is black, 
furieusement black ; white is white, furieusement white.’ 
The principle of contradiction, as thus interpreted, is 

^ What follows is, of course, not an exposition of Leibnizes explicit 
doctrine, but an. analytic investigation of the way in which his 
logical principles fix the main lines of his philosophy. 
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a principle of pui*e self-identity which asserts permanence 
to the exclusion of change or, in general, unity to the 
exclusion of difterence. In other words, it insists on 
the reality of Teinns, making relations subordinate or 
fictitious. Consequently a. philosophy whose flominant 
principle is that of contradiction, in this sense, jociust 
(consciously or unconsciously) treat whole and parts as 
exclusive of one another, asserting the reality of the one 
as against that of the other. For if the whole be i^eal 
it must be simple, it must exclude as unreal all relations 
or differences. Otherwise it will not be pux'ely self- 
identical, but may receive a vai'iety of x*eal predicates. 
And as it is simple it can have no real pai'ts. Since A 
cannot be not- A, and since not-A includes B, C, &c., 
it cannot be true that some A is B or C. Some A can 
only be A without further distinction- On the other 
hand, if the i>arts be real and pui'ely self-identical, if the 
reality of each is self-centred and is determined without 
I’egarcl to its relations to the others, then there is no 
I'eal whole, bxit only a numerical collection of individuals 
which may even be conti*adicfcoi'y of one anothex\ The 
principle of contradiction, considered as meaning merely 
that the x‘eal is that whiclx is not self-conti-adictoxy, yields 
either a whole, which has no x^eal paints ox* determinations 
because it is equally indiffei’ont to all possible determina- 
tions, or a bare collection of severally possible, but jointly 
^ incompossible " parts. 

Now, it is the infiueixce of the principle of contra- 
diction, thus abstractly interpi^eted, that leads Xieibni;?: 
to the coxxception of real substance as simple, i. e, as 
without parts, indecomposable. And it is the same 
principle that accounts for the infinite plurality of simple 
substances and their eouiplete isolation from one another. 
For Leibniz, in order to give due value to the ditferoxices 
in the universe, holds the xwinciple of contradiction as 
ensuring reality to the parts, leaving tho whole to be 
otherwise accounted for. And, on the other hand, the 
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mutual isolation of simple substances is but another 
name for their abstract self-identity. A can never become- 
B, and, as A and B are simple, no part of A can ever 
become B, or a i:)art of B. One Monad can never become 
another, *and no quality of one Monad can ever become 
a quality of anothet'. 

The principle of sufficient reason in combination with 
the principle of contradiction yields the idea of the 
Monad as itself the source of all the differences it con- 
tains, the whole variety of its existence \ The piinciple 
of contradiction requires that real substance must con- 
tain its. whole nature within itself in such a way that 
it may be analytically deduced. The notion of substance 
is self-explicative. Every true proposition must be ana- 
lytic. Tims the Monad must be self-sufficient. But 
now the principle of sufficient reason is added to explain 
that the analysis is not necessarily completed in ever3' 
case, that, while substance must be self-sufficient and seif- 
explicative, its self-sufficiency is not necessarily in every 
case fully realized. Its self-identity is not static but 
dynamic : it is not immediately self-explaining-, but pro- 
gressively self-revealing. Many true propositions are not 
actually but potentially analytic. While the predicate 
of every true proposition must in some way be conhiined 
in the subject, it does not follow that in each particular 
case the relation can be made perfectly and self-evidently^ 
clear The predicate must have a sufficient ground or 
reason in the subject, but not necessarily^ a self-evident 
one. The Monad must be conceived as sufficiently the 
reason of its changes or varieties, though not self-evidently- 
the reason of each. In other words, the various per- 
ceptions which are the variety or chiinge in the Monad, 
the manifold [pmtliiUide] in the simple substance, have 

^ The problem how the simple s-ubstance can contain cUffe^ ences 5 .% 
the same as the problem how tlie principles of contradiction and 
sufficient reason can be treated as independent and co-ordinate. 
Of this Ireibniz offers no clear solution. 

^ Of. this Introduction, Fart ii. p. 60, note 2. 
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reality even though they are not all perfectly clear and 
distinct. Thus Spinoza^ under the guidance of the prin- 
ciple of contradiction, rejected merely empirical know- 
ledge, the contingent sequence of ideas that comes ah- 
experientia vaga, as confused and therefore unreal and 
illusory, a work of imagination. On the other hand, 
Leibniz (for whom this empirical sequence is the series 
of perceptions in Monads that have not reached the self- 
conscious stage) attributes to this sequence a relative 
reality, inasmuch as it is potentially, though not actually, 
clear and distinct. 

Further, we see the influence of the principle of suffi- 
cient reason in the conception of the Monads as each 
representative of the whole universe from its particular 
point of view. The Monads are indeed Terms or absolute 
points, centres exclusive of one another ; but they are 
not Terms exclusive of relations. It is a part of their 
essential reality to contain within themselves a multi- 
plicity of relations. The Monad may be likened to ^ a 
centre or point in which, quite simple though it is, • there 
exists an infinite number of angles, formed by the lines 
which meet in it The ]>rmciple of contradiction 
requires nothing but a pure simx:)licity in the individual 
substance ; any kind of simjfle substance would satisfy 
it. But the ininciple of .sufficient reason imposes the 
further condition that the simple substance must have 
relations to other simple substances and to the whole, 
and that only those simple (solf-consistent) substances 
are real which are also consistent with the real unity 
of the whole. For otherwise every real substance would 
have its ground or reason wholly in sCy axid those things 
for which we must be content with a ground or roasoxi 
in alio would be entirely illusory. Thus the combination 
of self-consistency with consistency in relatioix to the 

^ af Kainre a>td § 2 . Cf. JCxtmit fhc Dirtionndim do 

(G. iv. 542) : * God has put in each houl c* coyicvnira- 

fii/H qf ihe world d 
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whole is what Leibniz means by the character of the 
Monad as at once exclusively individual and represen- 
tative or perceptive of the whole universe from its par- 
ticular point of view. 

Again^ the appetition of the Monads is due entirely 
to the principle of sufficient reason. A substance which 
is real in virtue of its mere possibility can have no ten- 
dency to a change of state If it were really to change 
it would cease to be itself. But the appetition of the 
Monads is ruled not by the principle of realizing the self- 
Consistent or the abstractly possible, but by the principle 
of realizing the best or the full harmony of a system. 
The pre-established harmony of the universe' as a 
system of ^ compossible ’ substances is the ground or 
reason of the appetition in each, the principle of its 
changes. But this, as we have seen, is a consequence 
of admitting the principle of sufficient reason. 

, Lastly, a very slight consideration will show that the 
law of continuity (with its obverse, the identity of in- 
discernibles) is a particular application of the principle 
of sufficient reason. A bi'each in the continuity of the 
series of simple substances would mean a void in nature. 
Such a void is not inconsistent with the principle of 
contradiction : it is not self-evidently impassible. But 
it is inconsistent with the principle of the best or most 
fitting which governs the actual system of things, that 
is to say, it is inconsistent with the principle of sufficient 
reason. That one possible thing is in itself more perfect 
than another is no sufficient reason for the existence of 
the former rather than the latter j the former might 
perhaps be incompatible, while the latter is compatible, 
with the rest of the world. But it is inconsistent 

^ Of. Spinoza's Conatus^ the ‘ effort by which each thing endeavours 
to persevere in its own being/ and which is ‘ nothing but the actual 
essence of the -thing itself.' Ethics^ Part iii- Prop. 7. Leibniz 
might say that, on Spinoza's principles, to call this an ^ effort ’ is to 
beg the question, because effort implies tendency towards some- 
thing. 
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with the px'inciple of sufficient reason that nothing 
should exist where something is possible ; for the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason requires the existence of a 
complete >vorld, that is to say, of that entire system of 
compossible things Avhich contains the fullest rjeality or 
the greatest amount of essence Consequently the law 
of continuity derives its force from the principle of 
sufficient reason. And thus, in general, Leibniz's solu- 
tion of his main problem is accomplished by the com- 
bination of the princix>les of contradiction and sufficient 
reason, giving, on ^he one hand, real units of substance, 
even more thoroughly impenetrable and indivisible than 
physical atoms ; and, on the other hand, in consistency 
with these, a real whole, which is not a mere aggregate 
of independent and perhaps mutually contradictory eie- 

‘ Cf. IF*”® Lettre a Clarke (17x6), J^postille (E. 758 b; (r. vii. 378) 
^Clarke's translation) : ‘ In like manner, to admit a vacuum in 
nature is ascribing to God a very imperfect -work ; 'tis violating 
the grand principle of the necessity of a s%fjg%cieni reason ; which 
many have talked of, without understanding its true meaning. . . , 
To omit many other argximents agaiixst a vacuum and atoms^ I shall 
here mention those which I ground upon. God's perfection and 
upon the necessity of a sufficient i*eason. I lay it down as a prin- 
ciple that every perfection which God could impart to tilings 
without derogating from their other perfections has actually been 
, imparted to them. Now lot us fancy a space wholly empty. God 
could have placed some matter in it, without derogating in any 
respect from all other things ; therefore He hath actually placed 
some matter in that space : therefore there is no space \vhoUy 
empty ; therefore all is full. ... I shall add another argument, 
grounded upon the necessity fd‘ a sutfficient reason. ’Tis impossible 
there should be any |>riucii>lG to determine what proportion of 
matter there ought to bo, out of all the possible degrees from 
a plenum to a vavtium, or from a vacuum to a [? The pro- 

portion of either plenum to vacuum or of vacuum to plenum.’} * Perhaps 
it will be said that the one shoxild be equal to the other ; but, 
because matter is more perfect than a vacuum, reason requii-es that 
a geometrical pi-oportion should be observed, and that there should 
be as much more matter than vacuum as the former deserves to 
have the preference before the latter. But tlien thei'o must bo no 
vacuum at all 5 for the perfection of matter is to that of a vacuum as 
something to nothing.' Of. also the bc^ginning of Leibniz’.s second 
Jettei iE. 748 b : G. vii, 356) : ' The more matter there is, tho more 
opj)ortunity i.s there for God to exercise His wisdom and His power ; 
and for this reason, among others, I hold tluxt ther'o is absolutely 
no void.’ 
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merits, but tbe most i^erfeet system of mutually consistent 
or compossible substances, in each, of which the whole is 
in some way ideally contained 

^ Furth.er consideration of ttte relation tjefcween these two great 
principles-in the philosophy of I^eibiiiz is gwen in the Fourtli Part 
of this Introdnction, p* 174. 



PART. III. 


DETAILKI) STATEMENT OE THE PHILOSOPHY OP LEIBNIZ. 

Passing from the general consideration of the doctrines 
of Teibniz, we now come to their inore specific develop- 
ment. W^e shall, in the first place, examine the relation 
between his philosophical principles and the ruling con- 
ceptions of his Mathematics, and we shall affcerw^ards 
endeavour to trace the principles of the Monadology in 
the various departments of knowledge which are con- 
cerned with Matter, with Orgaiaism, and with Self- 
consciousness. This review of human knowledge, pro- 
ceeding from the most abstract or simple to the most 
concrete or complex of the sciences^, will reveal to us 
the interpretation which Teibniz^s conception of Sub- 
stance requires us to give to the judgments of common 
consciousness. From another point of view, wo may 
consider ourselves as inquiring : — ‘^^^hat arc the answers 
which Leibniz would make to objections against his 
system, based upon facts, hypotheses, or common beliefs 
in mathematical and physical, biological and mental 
science ? ' 


A. LEIBNIZ^'s MATHEMATICS IN RELATION TO HIS 
PHILOSOPHY. 

It was partly through Mathematics that Leibniz 
arrived at the notion of Substance which is the core of 
his philosophy. Dissatisfaction with the Mathematics 
of Descartes and with its consequences in Physics led 
him to reject the Cartesian theory of matter and motion 

^ Tht© consideration of Leibniz's TJbeology or Flxilosopby of Reli- 
gion is beyond tli© scope of the present volume. 
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and to substitute for it a more adequate theory of Force 
and a higher Mathematics. Hoth the Mathematics and 
the Physics of the time appeared to Leibniz to be too 
abstract, and the great object of his speculations was to 
bring them more into touch with concrete reality. 

The Transition from Synthetic to A.nalytic G-eometry. 

Early in the seventeenth centui^ ^ considerable ad- 
vance was made in the science of Mathematics, mainly 
through the work of Kepler, Cavalieri, and Descartes. . 
The Gfeometry of the Grreeks was synthetic or synoptic. 
It dealt with ideal figures as discrete wholes, not taking 
into consideration the possibility of their being analyzed 
into elements, of which they are combinations or func- 
tions. Thus the relations of the figures to one another 
are considered as external. Each is what it is : no one 
is regarded as having in it the possibility of passing into 
another. A rectilineal figure is one thing ; a curvilinear 
figure is another. The barriers between them are re- 
garded as insurmountable, at least by the methods of 
exact or demonstrative science. Thus a curve is still 
a curve, however small may be its cuiwature. A polygon 
is still a polygon, however numei'ous' may be its sides. 
And the kinds of cuiwes are each independent of the 
others. An ellipse is still an ellipse, however distant 
one focus may be from the other. 

Kepler’s introduction of the notion and the name of 
infinity into Geometry was the beginning of a gi’eat 
change in mathematical methods. The geometrical 
figures of the Greeks were all finite, and therefore 
capable of representation to the eye, or, in other words, 
capable of being pictured. Every curve must have 
a definite curvature. Every polygon must have a de- 
finite number of sides. Kepler, in order to attain to 
greater exactness in the statement of mathematical 
relations, suggested that finite (or definite) figures might 
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he regarded as consisting of an infinite (or indefiniie) 
iiumber of elements. Tlni^ he considered a circle to be 
composed of an infinite ntimber triangles, having 
their common vertex at the centre and forming the 
circumference by their bases b Such an analytic con- 
ception of tho figure is, -of course, not capable of being 
pictured. But it at once suggests the possibility of 
representing the figure, not by a rough drawing or 
image, but by an infinite numerical series the terms 
of which are so related to one another that their sum is 
finite. Accordingly, in thus eonsi<]ering the finite ns 
made up of an infinite number of elements, wo hav(‘ 
promise of a connexion between Geometry and Algebra, 
of such a kind that geometrical relations may be sym- 
bolized algebraically and the knowledge of them may ho 
extended and generalized by calculation. Such a con- 
nexion would mean the reduction of the discontinuous 
concepts of Synthetic Geomotiy to the comparative^ 
continuity of Algebraic Concepts or ISf umbers. It would 
thus lessen the abstractness of Goometiy, and make it 
more adequate to the continuity of nature, or, looking 
at the same thing from the opi>osite point of view, it 
would enable the continuous system of space-relations 
to be more completely brought within the range oi' 
mathematical demonstration. For instance, problems 
which the Greeks had to solve by tho indirect ami 
unsuggestive method of rednetio ad absunhtni would now 
be capable of a direct demonsti'ative solution, and thi*ro 
would arise many new problems which ihe old methods 
could not touch. 

^ In a similar way Oavalieri aftorw’ard.s su£?g(‘stc(l that the area 
t>f a triangle might be conceived as ma<ic xtp of an infinite nnml>er 
of straight lines, each parallel wUh the bas<*. Tho lengths of these 
lines he regarded as forxning an infinite series ni arithmetical pro 
gression, of wliteh tho first term is z<»ro. The stim of this s<*rieK is 
equal to lialf the product of tho last term (i.o. tlie length of th<' 
base of the ti’iangle) and the immber of terms (i.e. ihe altitude of 
the tinangle). As against this it was pointed oxit'that, since a line 
has no breadth, no number of sti*aight lines can even* make up a 
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The Basis of Analiftical Geomei'i’'y* 

This connexion between Algebra and Geometry was 
definitely established by Descsartes in the Analytical 
Geometry, of which he was the inventor. The basis of 
the Analytical Geometry is the finding of a definite 
proportion between the space-relations or ratios investi- 
gated by Geometry and certain numerical ratios. But 
the space-relations of Geometi'y ai’e not merely quantita- 
tive as are the relations of number. To take the simplest 
of instances, the square upon a line may he represented 
by the square of a number. But the square of a number 
n is simply u times that is to say, it is the sum of 
n n^s added together- The square of is a quantity of 
>^’s or a simple series of homogeneous units, which may 
be interchanged within the series without in any way 
affecting the result. On the other hand, the relation 
of a geometrical square to the line upon which it is 
constructed (i. e. to any one of its sides) is not purely 
quantitative. The square is not a sum of lengths. It is 
a figure with special characteristics. The line cannot 
intelligibly be regarded as its unit. It is its side^ and 
as the side of a square it has properties other than those 
which it would have as a mere line. It is, in fact, 
part of a unity which is more than merely quantitative. 
And yet a quantitative ratio can express the x’elation 
between the square and its side, in such a wa3’^ that the 
properties of the square may be algebraically calculated 
without direct reference to the geometrical figure. Tims 

plane area. Pascal, however, showed that Cavalicri’s method 
really implied that the infinite series of straight lines is an ‘ in- 
definite ' number of ‘ small ' rectangles, which are so smaH that 
the minute triangles betweeai them and the sides of the given 
triangle maybe neglected in the computation. This ^ ii^idefinite " 
of Pascal is the ‘infinite’ of later mathematicians, and his ‘small ’ 
is manifestly their ‘ infinitely little.* Thus we have here the 
transition, from the ancient to the modern methods. Pascal vindi- 
cated Cavalieri’s method on the ground that it differed only in 
manner of expression from the method of exhaustions, used in the 
G-reek mathematics. 
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relations of quantity (that is to say, of mere aggregation) 
may become signs or symbols of relations which are 
more than quantitative, relations in which the part is 
not indifferent to the whole but characteristic of it. All 
the processes of Algebra, however complex and elaborate, 
are forms of the addition and the subtraction (or separa- 
tion) of abstract units. Thus the abstract number i 
remains the same, into whatever algebraic combination 
it may enter as a part. But the conception of a straight 
line, for instance, varies (the line has various functions) 
according to the nature of the whole into wliich it enters 
as a part, and according to the special way in which it is 
related to the whole. Thus in relation to different kinds 
of figures (rectilineal, curved, <S2:c.), or on account of the 
various forms of its relation to one and the Same figure, 
a straight line is a side, a tangent, a radius, a directrix, 
an axis, a sine, <&c. There is a closer, more real unity 
between the part and the whole than in the relation of 
mere quantity, where the part is indifferent to the special 
character of the whole. 

IleJations of purely quantitative Unity and geometrical 
Unity. Infinite Series and the infinitely little. 

But thei'e is no absolute gulf fixed between quantita- 
tive unity and geometrical unity. The diffei’ence is, 
that geometrical unity, while abstract in comparison 
with organic unity or with the real concrete unity of all 
existence, is less abstract than merely quantitative unity ^ 
And the bridge between the unity which is expressed in 
the Algebra of finite quantities and that which is expressed 
ill the Geometry of finite space-relations is to be found in 
the analysis of a finite quantity into an infinite series* 
No finite quantity can be resolved into an infinite series 

* StnV'tly speaking, a merely quantitative unity is a conti'adiction 
in,, terms, for mere quantity is puire difiterence, the abstmee of unity. 
Bui what I mean here is unity of the lowest degree, unity on the 
point of vanishing, or the most indetermixiato unity. 
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formed by an addition of independent integers, sucb as 
I 4- 1 -f- 1, or even 1 + 24-3, fbat is to say, by an 
addition not conditioned by any special law. But tliere 
are certain numerical series in which the terms are not 
mutually. indifferent (nor immediately reducible to a set 
of mutually indifferent terms), but are arranged, or rather 
proceed from one another, according to a definite law, 
which law is of such a kind that, although it nevei' 
brings the series actually to an end, it results in the sum 
of the series approaching more and more nearly to some 
finite quantity. Accordingly it is held that, if the series 
be regarded as consisting of an infinite number of terms, 
the difference between the sum of its terms and the finite 
quantity will be infinitely little, and therefore pi*actically 
negligible. 

This ^ practically negligible ' is the keystone of the 
bridge between algebraic quantity and geometrical, 
physical, or any other kind of relation. Strictly speaking, 
if the series be regarded as a pure sum, and therefore 
ultimately analyzable into an addition of homogeneous 
units' (i + I + I, &c., or ^+^ + ^5 &c.), the finitude of its 
sum is incompatible with its having an infinite numbei- 
of terms. It is only inasmuch as the series is regarded, 
not as a merely quantitative unity, but as a unity deter- 
mined by a characteristic law or principle, that we are 
entitled to disregard the ^ infinitely little ’ difference 
between the sum of its terms and the finite quantity. 
There can be no absolute ^ infinitely little ’ in mere 
quantity. The ^infinitely little’ here considered is 
^ infinitely little’ as .determined by the law or character 
of the particular series. That is to say, we are certain 
that the law of the series holds unchangeably, however 
far the process of analysis may be carried ; and we have 
thus inferential certainty regarding the result of the 
analysis (the equation of the sum of the terms to the 
whole finite quantity), even although we rnay be unable* 
actually to count each one of the terms. It is the law 
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or principle of the series which enables ns to say that the 
‘ infinitely little ’ difference may be neglected because the 
character of the series is not affected by it. 

But in neglecting this ^ infinitely little ’ difference, 
because of the special character* or* law of the -series, we 
have virtually passed from the unity of mere quantity to 
a unity of .character, a unity in which the parts are not 
entirely indifferent to the whole and to one another, htit 
are connected in accordance with some special principle. 
"We have thus given an indefinite increase of elasticity to 
the formulae of Algebra and have prepared the way for 
an algebi'aic representation and calculus not mei-ely of the 
elementary space-unities (figures) of the Greek Geometry, 
but also of more comprehensive geometrical unities of 
which these are elements, and further of i>hysical xinities 
and indeed of any unity the elements of which are in 
themselves capable of a sufficiently accurate quantitative 
expression. For* in^ance, the phenomena with which 
Physics deals are differences of a unity, elements in 
a whole. But the unity, the whole, is not one of quantity 
merely. And yet its elements are Ci\2:)able of quantitative 
expression with a degree of accuracy such that its dif- 
ference fx-om absolute accuracy may be neglected so far as 
physical science is concerned. Conseqxiently it becomes 
possible to state and to work out problems of j>hysical 
science in terms of Algebra. 

The Infinitesimal Calculus and the Prmciple of JBecoming 

or System. 

The practical development of this possibility is the 
runetioxi of the Infinitesimal Calculus of Leibniz and 
Newton ^ As we have already seen, the Analytical 

^ A succinct account of the famous controversy regarding the 
discovery of this inotliod, and of the diifei*ent forms in which 
Leibniz aiid Kewfcon e^cpi'essed, it, “will be found in Dr. WiUinm- 
'>on's article ^ Inilnitesimal Caletxlus ' in tlio 9th tnl. of the Encyclo- 
paedia Bi'itannica, Of. Merz, History of European Thought in ihe^Nineteenth 
Century, i. 100-103. 
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Geometry reduces the discontinuity of Synthetic Geo- 
metry to the relative continuity of number, or quantity 
of homogeneous units. But number as a sum of finite 
units (even though it may take the form of an infinite 
series) is, still to some extent discontinuous. It may, 
however, be made continuous by regarding its elements 
rot as finite units, but as ^ infinitesimals ’ or infinitely 
little quantities. In other words, any numerical unit we 
may choose to employ may be subdivid sd infinitely, and 
thus every finite number may be regarded as the sum of 
an infinite series of infinitely small terms. This is the 
basis of the Infinitesimal Calculus as originally conceived 
by licibniz. It may be otherwise expressed by saying 
that the series of finite numbers or quantities is ulti- 
mately to be expressed, not as a series of terms w'hieh 
grow by finite increments (like i 4-(r4- t) + (i d-i -f-i) 
Scc,)y but as a series whose terms fiow into one another, 
their differences being infinitely small. That is to say, 
any variable magnitude must be regarded as increasing or 
diminishing by infinitely small increments or decrements. 
The work of the Calculus is to determine the relations 
between unknown quantities or magnitudes, not ]:>y 
considering them merely as fixed wholes and directly 
finding equations between them, but indirectly, by treat- 
ing the quantities as variables or as growing, and in the 
first place finding equations between their elements or 
differences 

' From one point of view it may be regarded as the solving of the 
problem of Achilles and the tortoise. Cf. Lettre a 3 f. Foucher (1693) 
118 a; G-. i- 416) : *As to indivisibles ^ in the sense of the mere 
extremities of a time or of a line, we cannot conceive new extremi- 
ties, nor actual nor potential parts in them. Thus points are 
neither large nor small, and no leap is needed to pass tfkem. Yet 
the ‘.continuous, although it everywhere has such indivisibles, is 
not composed of them, as the objections of sceptics seem to suppose. 
There xs, 4 n my opinion, nothing insurmountable in these objections, 
as will be found if they are put into strict foinn. Father Grregory 
of St. Vincent has excellently shown, by the Calculus of infinite 
divisibility- the place where Achilles should, overtake the tortoise 
which Starts before him, according to the proportion of their 
velocities. Thus Geometry dissipates these a|>parent difS.culties.* 

a 
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Accordingly, for instance, Newton regarded all geo- 
metrical magnitudes as capable of generation by con- 
tinuous motion. Lines may be regarded as generated by 
the motion of points, surfaces by that of lines, and solids 
by that of surfaces. That is to say, these figures are -dis- 
tinct from one another, not absolutely, but merely in the 
degree in which they possess certain characteristics. The 
difference between the point and the line is an infinitely 
small degree of length, the difference between the line 
and the surface is an infinitely small degree of breadth, 
the difference between the surface and the solid is an in- 
finitely small degree of depth. ‘ Motion,’ in Newton’s way 
of putting it, is in this connexion merely a metaphor for 
continuity. Again, in physical science we have to deal 
with phenomena which not merely are variable but are 
continually varying, and the Infinitesimal Calculus is of 
the utmost value in enabling us to state the laws of these 
variations, that is to say, to establish propoifiions between 
different sets of constantly changing phenomena. 

The value of the Infinitesimal Calculus in the interpre- 
tation of nature rests ultimately on this, that the con- 
ception of ^ infinitesimals ’ which it employs is a virtual 
recognition of System in knowledge or of the principle of 
Becoming as distinct from that of abstract Being. When 
we say that a thing (a geometrical figure, for instance) has 
a certain quality or characteristic in an infinitely small 
amount, we mean that it both has and has not that quality 
or characteristic, or (to use another metaphor made familiar 
by Psycho-physics) that it is on the ^ threshold ^ of having 
it. The identity of the thing is not merely superficial, 
of sucli a kind that when a quality seems to pass away 
from it the thing ceases to exist and another thing aj> 
pears ; the identity of the thing is maintained through an 
indefinite amount of difference. Thus, as we have seen, 
the point, the line, the surface, and the solid are all recog- 
nized as differences or relations within one system. So in 
general, when we have shown that the difference between 
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one tiling and another is infinitely little, we have not 
converted each into the other, but have explained them 
both by referring them to a common ground. "We can ex- 
pi*ess each in terms of the other, provided we state expli- 
citly their relations to one another within some system. 
A parabola is not an ellipse ; but a parabola is an ellipse 
with one of its foci at an infinite distance from the other. 

Contimiit}) and the Logical Calculus. 

Now it cannot be said that all this was fully manifest 
to heibniz himself ; but the truth of it underlies his 
thinking- The Infinitesimal Calculus in his mathematics 
is an expression of the same tendency of thought which 
makes the principle of sufficient reason so important an 
influence in his philosophy — the tendency to a less 
absti'act, less dogmatic, more intensive way of looking at 
things, in contrast with the a priori deductive methods 
of the Cartesians. The influence of the mathematics of 
Leibniz upon his philosophy appears chiefly in connexion 
w^ith his law of continuity and his prolonged efforts to 
establish a Logical Calculus. As to the law of continuity 
it is unnecessary to say more. It is the law of the end- 
less relativity of things, the principle of system, of in- 
finite multiplicity in unity, and we have seen that the 
Infinitesimal Calculus is an application of it^. On the 

^ Cf. Lettre a M. Bayle (1687) (G-. iii. 51 ; E. 104 a) : ‘I have seen 
the reply of Father Malebranehe to the remark I made on some hiws 
f>f nature which he laid down in the Becherche de Ja Verife, He 
appears somewhat disposed to give them up himself, and his in- 
genuousness is most laudable ; but he gives reasons for it and makes 
i-estrictions which woxild bring us back into the obscurity from 
which I think I have delivered this subject, and which conflict 
with a certain principle of general order that I have observed. I hope, 
therefoi'e, that he will kindly allow me to take this oppoi'tunity of 
explaining this principle, which is of great use in reasoning, and 
which does not yet appear to be sufficiently employed nor known 
in all its scope. It has its origin in the conception of the Infinite ; 
it is absolutely necessary in Geometry, and it also holds good in 
Physics, inasmuch as the Supreme Wisdom, which is the source 
of all things, acts as a perfect geometrician, and according to a 
harmony which cannot be bettered. . . . The principle may be stated 
thus : When the difference between two cases can he diminished below any 
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other hand, the endeavour to find a Logi^^l Calculus 
(implying a universal philosophical language or system 
of signs) is an attempt to api^ly in theological and philo- 
sophical investigations an analytic method analogous to 
that which had so successful in Geometry and 

Physics K It seemed to Leibniz that if all the complex 

magnitude in datis or iyx the antecedents [ce qiii est pose\ it xoill 7 xeces- 
Ha'rlly also he diminished beloto everg ghen magnitude in qiTaesitis or in the 
consequents \ce qui en resulfe]. Or, to put it more simply : when the 
cases {or what is given') oonfiTvaally approach and are finally lout in one 
another^ the etmsequences or resydts (or what is required') must do the same. 
This again depends upon a more general principle, to wit : datis 
ordinaiU etiam quaesita sunt ordmafa. [If there is order in the grounds 
there will also be order in the consequents.] But, for the under- 
r^tandingof this, instances are necessary. It is known that the case 
or supposition of an ellipse may be made to approximate, i\s much 
as we like, to the case of a parabola, so that the diffei-enoe between 
the ellipse and the parabola may become less than any given differ- 
ence, provided that one of the foci of the ellipse be made sufficiently 
distant from the otlier, for then the radif xectores proceeding from 
this distant focus will differ from parallel radii lectoyes as little as 
we like. Consequently all the geometrical theore^ms which maybe* 
proved of the elhp&e in genei'al can be applied to the parabola by 
considering it as an ellipse one of 'whose fo<n is at an infinite 
distance, or ^to avoid this expression) as a figui'o which differs 
from .s<jine ellipse by less than any given difference. The same 
principle holds in Fh^'sics. For instance, rest may be regarded as 
an infinitely small velocity or as an infinite slowness. Accordingly, 
whatever is true of slowness or velocity in general ought also to }>e 
true of rest, thus understood ; so tliat the law of rest should be 
regardcil as a particular caisc of the law of motion. Otherwise; if 
this does not hold, it will be a sure sign that these laws are ill- 
constructed, In the same way equality may be regarded as an 
infinitely small inequality, and inequality may be made to approxi- 
mate to equality as much as we like.' See also New Fs.s/o/s*, Intro- 
duction, p. 376, and Nouveuux JEssais, bk. iy, ch. 16, § ija 39^2 a ; 
Gr. V. 455) : But the beauty of nature . . - requires the appearance 
of discontinuity [sauZs] and, so to speak, musical cadences among 
phenomena.’* In the letter to Bayle above quoted, Leibniz also 
remarks (E. xo6 a; G. lii. 54) : ‘ It is true that in compound 

things a small change may sometimes produce a great effect. For 
instance, a spark falling upon a largo mass of gunpowder might 
overthrow a wiiolo towix ; but that is not contrary to our principle, 
iind might indeed be explained on general principles. But in the 
ease of elements or simple things nothing like this could happen ; 
otherwise nature would not be the result of infinite wisdom,* 

^ As to the analogy between Symbolic Thought and Algebi'a, &c., 
<tf. Locke, Essay,, bk. ii. eh. 29, § 9 (Fraser’s ed. vol. L p. 490). 
St*e also Fraser, voL ii. pp. tsz and 124, where further references 
will bo found. 
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and apparently disconnected ideas wliieb make up our 
knowledge could be analyzed into their simple elements, 
and if these elements could each be rex^resented by a 
definite sign, w^e should have a kind of ‘ alphabet of 
human tjioughts/ By the combination of these signs 
(letters of the alphabet of thought) a system of true 
knowledge would be built up, in which reality would be 
more and more adequately rex^resented or s5’’inbolized. 
For, according to Beibniz, the j^rogress of knowledge con- 
sists in passing from obscure to clear ideas, from clear to 
distinct, from distinct to adequate. Ideas are obscure when 
analysis has not proceeded so far as to enable us definitely 
to distinguish them from others. They are clear when 
we can so distinguish them, but are not yet able to 
enumerate their x>articular elements or qualities. They are 
distinct when we can enumerate their qualities, and they 
are adequate only when the analysis is eomx")lete, that is 
to say, when ail the elements of the clear and distinct 
idea are themselves clear and distinct. In many cases 
the analysis may result in an infinite seiies of elements : 
but the principles of the Infinitesimal Calculus in mathe- 
matics have slioivn that this does not necessaril^^^ render 
calculation impossible or inaccurate b Thus it seemed to 
Beibniz that a synthetic calculus, based uxion a thorough 
analysis, would be the most effective instrument of 
knowledge that could be devised. I feel/ lie says, ^ that 
controversies can never be finished, nor silence imx>osed 
upon the Sects, unless we give up complicated reasonings 
in favour of simple calculations, words of vague and un- 
certain meaning in favour of fixed symbols [characicres^K’' 
Thus it will aiipear that ^ every paralogism is nothing but 
an error of calculation^ ‘"When controversies arise, there 
will be no more necessity for disputation between two 
philosoxihers than between two accountants. Nothing 
will be needed but that they should take pen in hand, sit 

^ Cf. t}iis Introduction, Part n. p- 6i note. 

^ De Scientza Vniversall seu CalcuZo Fhil-usophico (E. 83 b ; O. vii. aoo;. 
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down with their counting-tables, and (having summoned 
a fx'iend, if they like) say to one another*: Xe^ us 
calculate/ This sounds like the ungrudging optimism of 
youth ; but Leibniz was optimist enough to cherish the 
hope of it to his life’s end. 

This project of the Logical Calculus or philosophical 
language connects the mathematics of Leibniz with his 
theoiy of knowledge, while the Calculus of Infinitesimal's 
finds immediate application in his revision of Descartes’s 
theories regarding matter and motion. Descartes treated 
motion and rest synthetically as constant quantitative 
wholes. Leibniz regards them analytically as consisting 
of an infinite series of degrees of one constant force. 
Accordingly Leibniz admits that the Cartesian laws of 
motion have a certain validity in relation to ‘ abstract ’ 
motion, but denies that they are adequate to the ‘con- 
crete’ physical phenomena. 

B. MATTEB.. 

Descarteses Theory of Matter and Motion. 

As we have already seen, Leibniz’s view of matter can 
be understood only as it appears in contrast with that of 
Descartes. In accordance with his interpretation of the 
principle of contradiction, viz. that the essence of a thing 
consists in that only which is common to all its manifes- 
tations, or (otherwise expressed) in that only which 
remains after all varieties or specific determinations have 
been excluded, Descartes maintained that matter is essen- 
tially extension- Bodily substance and magnitude or 
spatial extent are identical. And all the changes in 
matter or extension are ultimately reducible to motion. 
Motion is regarded by Descartes as being ‘ the transference 
of a portion of matter or a body from the neighbourhood 
of those bodies which are in direct contact with it, and 
which we consider as at rest, to the neighbourhood of 
other bodies or portions of matter^.’ Matter is infinitely 
^ Principiaj Fart u. 25. Descartes adds : “By a body, or rather 
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divisible. Its division is due to motion. Its forms arise 
solely from the combinations and separations of its parts, 
which also are due to motion. ^ All the variety of matter, 
or the diversity of its forms, depends on motion ‘I 
frankly avow that I acknowledge in corporeal things no 
other matter than that which can be divided, shaped 
[jfigurees], and moved in all kinds of ways, that is to say, 
that which mathematicians call quantity, and which they 
take as the object of their demonstrations ; and in this 
matter I consider only its divisions, shapes [Jz^ffuresj^ and 
motions ; and, in short, regarding this I will accept 
nothing as true which is not deduced from it with as 
much certainty as belongs to a mathematical demonstra- 
tion- And inasmuch as by this means all the phenomena 
of nature may be explained ... it seems to me that in 
Physics no other principles ought to be accepted, or even 
desired, than those which are here expounded 

Conservation of Motion {or Momentum)^ its Direction being 
left out of account. 

Again, according to Descartes, the quantity of motion 
in the world (or in any material system complete in 
itself and apart from all external influences) is constant. 
The motion (or momentunv)^ whose quantity is thus con- 
stant, is in each particular case directly proportional to 
the mass and the velocity of the moving body, and it may 

a portion of matter, I mean tlie whole of wliat is transferred to- 
gether, although this may be composed of several parts which 
themselves have other motions. And I say that motion is the 
transference and not the force or activity which transfers, in order 
to show that motion is always in the moving object and not in that 
which moves it ; for it seems to me that these two things are not 
usually distinguished with sufficient care. Eurther, I mean that 
motion is a property of the moving thing and not a substance ; 
just as form is a property of the thing which has a form, and rest 
is a property of that which is at rest/ 

^ Principia^ Part ii. 223 (^Yeitch’s tr.). 

® Ibid. Part ii. 64 (tr. from Abb 4 Pi cot’s Ereneh). Descartes’s 
object is to show that all the motion in the world is one, and thus 
to get rid of the later Scholastic theories which referred each parti- 
cular motion to some unexplained principle in the moving body. 
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be expressed by the formula mv. Now no new motion 
can come to any body from itself ; no material body is 
self-moved, because its essence is pure extension, and the 
idea of extension does not necessarily involve the trans- 
ference of parts. To any quantity of matter,, whether 
large or small, motion comes entirely from without. Thus 
at the creation of the world the whole material universe 
received a certain fixed quantity of motion, which is con- 
served by the ^ ordinary co-operation ’ [concours ot'dinaire]^ 
of God. Motion is thus a positive thing and not merely 
relative to rest. Motion is not opposed to motion, but 
to rest. Motions do not cancel one another ; they are 
quantities which can merely be combined and separated. 
And, on the other hand, each individual portion of matter 
must remain in the state in which it is, unless it receives 
motion from outside itself. The motion of any one body 
is increased only by a corresponding decrease in the motion 
of some other ; and the motion of any body is decreased 
only by a part of it passing into some othei\ Motion is 
diffused, but never destroyed 

^ Cf. Princtpia, ii. 36 (Vei toll's tr.) : ‘ With respect to the general 
cause of motion, it seems manifest to me that it is none other than 
God who in the beginning created matter along with 

motion and rest, and now by His ordinary ‘conconi'se* alone pre- 
serves in the whole the same amount of motion and rest that He 
then placed in it. IPor, although motion is nothing in the matter 
inovotl but its mode, it has yet a certain and determinate quantity, 
which we easily understand may remain always the same in the 
whole universe, although it changes in each of the parts of it. So 
that, in truth, we may hold when a part of matter is moved with 
double the quickness of anothei*, and that other is t'vvieo the size of 
the former, that there is just precisely as much motion, but no 
more, in the less body as in the greater; and that, in proportion as 
the motion of any one part is reduced, so is that of some other and 
equal portion accelerated- Wo also know that there is perfection 
i n God, not only because He is in Himself immutable, but because 
Ho operates in the most constant and immxitable manner possible ; 
so that, with the exception of those mutations which manifest 
oxxJerienee or Divine revelation renders certain, and which wo per- 
ceive or believe are brought about without any cliangc in the 
Creator, we oxight to suppose no other in His works, lest tht^^re 
should thence arise ground for concluding inconstancy in God 
Himself. Whence it follows, as most consonant to reason, that 
merely because God diversely moved the parts of matter when He 
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Now it follows from tliis, that, while the quantity of 
motion in the world, or in any isolated system of bodies* 
is constant, its direction is variable. For, as all space is 
body and is therefore sl plenum^ moving bodies must con- 
tinually impinge upon others ; and if a moving body foe 
supposed to impinge upon a body at rest, of such mass 
that the moving body is unable to overcome the i*esistance 
of the other and to make it move, then the direction of 
the moving body is changed ; it rebounds in the dhection 
from which it came or is deflected in some other way* 
But, as the moving body has been unable to impart any of 
its motion to the body at rest, the quantity of its motion 
remains unchanged, while its direction changes — ^it being, 
of course, understood that the action of all other bodies, 
except the two in question, is left out of account 

Ijeibnlz^s Theorif of 3£otion. Conservation of Force. 

Now, according to Leibniz, motion is simply change of 
position. It is not a positive quality belonging, for the 
time being, to the moving body ; but motion and rest are 
entirely relative to one another. If the relative position 
of any two bodies changes, we may regard either as 
moving and the other as at rest And, in general, rest 
is merely an infinitely small degree of motion ; nothing 

iirst created them, and now preserves all that matter, manifestly 
in the same way and on the same principle on whicli He first 
created it, H© also always preserves the same quantity of motion 
in the matter itself. 

^ Cf. Principia^ ii* 41 : ‘ Each thing, whatever it is, always con- 
tinues to be as it is in itself simply, and not as it is in relation to 
other things, until it is compelled to change its state by contact 
with some other thing. From this it nccessiirily follows that 
a moving body, which meets on its course another body so firm 
and impenetrable that it cannot move it in any way, entirely loses 
the determination it had of moving in this particular direction, 
and the cause of this is evident, namely, the resistance of the body 
which prevents it from going further ; but it does not necessarily 
on this account lose any of its motion, since it is not dej> rived of its 
motion by the resisting body or by any other cause, and since 
motion is not contrary to motion.* 

® Cf. ^nimadversiones ad CatHesH Prmcipta (1692?), Part ii. § 25 
(G. iv. 369; Duncan's tr. p. 60). 
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in the world is absolutely at rest. Accordingly no body 
begins to move from a state of absolute rest^ but from 
a state which is to be conceived as already one of motion, 
however small in amount. Actual motion is not some- 
thing added to a body which, to begin with, is bare mass ; 
it is always gradual growth or increment of a motion 
which is already there. Actual motion always pre-sup- 
poses potential motion or a force which, though it may 
not be observed, tends to appear as actual motion. 
Descartes, then, was right in interpreting actual motion 
as change of position, but wrong in overlooking potential 
motion and thus in regarding the total quantity of actual 
apparent motion in the universe, or in any independent 
system, as constant. He was right also in holding that 
each body tends to continue in the state in which it is : 
but he was wrong in thinking that a body can ever be in 
a state of absolute rest, and thus in -supposing that one 
motion cannot oppose another, but can only be opposed 
by rest. As a matter of fact ever5rfching tends to move, 
and would move, were it not for counteracting tendencies 
to motion in other things That which is conserved, then, 
is not actual motion, as an extrinsic property of material 
substance, but this intrinsic tendency or potentiality of 
motion, which Deihniz calls force. As mere change of 
position does not enable us to attribute motion to one of 
the two bodies whose position changes, and not to the 
other, the body which we call the moving body (as dis- 
tinct from the body at rest) is so, not in virtue of its 
motion (in the sense of change of position), but because it 

^ Cf. Leftre a M. Pelisson (1691) (Fo-uclier de Careil, i. 208 ; Butens, 

733) = * It must b© observed that every body makes an effort to 
act on outside things, and would perceptibly act if the contrary 
efforts of surrounding bodies did not prevent it. This has not been 
sufficiently noticed by our moderns. They imagine that a body 
might he perfectly at rest, without any effort. But this is due to 
their failure to understand what bodily substance really is ; for in 
my opinion substance cannot (at any rate naturally) be vnihout action. 
71 iis also disproves the inaction which Socinians attribute to dis- 
embodied souls.’ 
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contains within itself the cause of the change, the force or 
activity which produces the motion. ‘ The notion of 
force, ’ says Leibniz, ^ is as clear as that of activity and of 
passivity, . for it is that from which activity follows, when 
nothing .prevents it. It is effort, conatus ; and while 
motion is a successive thing, which consequently never 
exists, any more than time, because all its parts never 
exist together — while, I say, that is so, force or effort, on 
the other hand, exists quite completely at every instant 
and must be something genuine and real. And, as nature 
has to do rather with the real than with that which does 
not completely exist except in our mind, it appears {in 
consequence of what I have shown) that it is the same 
quantity of force, and not (as Descartes believed) the same 
quantity of motion, that is preserved in nature’.’ 

This force, then, which is constant, is not only an 
actual but a potential reality. It is not mere capacity 
for motion, mere passive movableness, nor is it actual 
manifest motion or activity in general- It is something 
between the two, an undeveloped or restrained tendency 
to act, which in appropriate circumstances is the producer 
of action^. This force is to be measured by the quantity 
of effect it produces. Descartes rightly insisted on the 
quantity of effect as the thing to be measured ; but he 

^ Lettre a M* Felisson (no date, probably 1691) (Putens, i. 719 ; 
Foucber de Careil, i. ‘The relative velocity of two bodies’ 

[i. e. their apparent motion] ‘ may remain the same, although the 
real velocities and absolute forces of the bodies change in an infinity 
of ways, so that conservation of relative velocity has nothing to do 
with what is absolute in the bodies.’ Bssai de dynamique (G. Math, 
vi. »i6). Of. Appendix I, p. 351. 

2 Cf- Be Primae Fhilosophiae Emendatione, &c. (1694) (E. xjaa b ; G. iv 
469) : ‘ Active force differs from the hare potency commonly recog- 
nized in the Schools. For the active potency of the Scholastics, or 
faculty, is nothing but a mere possibility of acting, which neverthe- 
less requires an outer excitation or stimulus, that it may be turned 
into activity. But active force contains a certain activity [actus] 
and is a mean between the faculty of acting and action itself. It 
includes effort and thus passes into operation by itself, requiring no 
aids, but only the removal of hindrance. This may be illustrated 
by the example of a heavy hanging body stretching the rope which 
holds it up, or by that of a drawn bow.* 
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eoliceiv'ed the effect in too narrow a way, regarding it 
merely as actual motion (i. e. the momentum acquired by a 
body) rather than the work done by the force, the kinetic 
energy it produces (i.e. the vis viva which the body 
acquires, and which Leibiiiz calls action motricc\ The 
formula for this action motrice is not mv but 7nv~. ^ In the 

uniform motions of one and the same body, (i^ the action^ 
of traversing two leagues in two hours is double the action 
of traversing one league in one hour (for the first action 
contains the second exactly twice) ; (2) the action of tra- 
versing one league in one hour is double the action of 
traversing one league in two hours (or, actions which 
produce one and the same effect are i>roportional to their 
velocities) ; therefore (3) the action of traversing two 
leagues in two hours is four times (quadruple) the action 
of traversing one league in two houi*s. This demonstration 
shows that a moving body which receives a dovible or 
triple velocity, in order that it may i^roduce a double or 
triple effect in one and the same time, receives a quadruple 
or nonuple action. Thus actio72S are proportional to the 
squares of the velocities. But most fortunately tliis 
happens to agree with my calculation of force, drawn 
both from experiments and from the pre-suppesiiiori that 
there is no mechanical perpetual motion. For, according 
to my calculation, forces are proj^ortional to the heights 
by descending from which heavy bodies might have 
obtained their velocities, that is to say, as the squares of 
the velocities. And, as there is always conserved the total 
force for re-ascending to the same height or for producing 
some other effect, it follows that there is cons<u*ved also 
the same quantity of motive force {actionmofyice] hi ilie 
woxld ; that is to say, to put it definitely, that hi any one 
hour there is as much action moMcc in the iiniverse as 
there is in any other hour. But at every moment the 

^ I.e. the work done or ris viva. For a fnll explaxiiition of the 
whole matter, see Stallo, Voncepts of Modern l^hysica, ch- vi, especially 
pp. 71 sqq. 

^ ^ A momentary state of a body in motion cannot contain motion, 
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same quantity of force is conserved. And in fact action 
is nothing but the exercise of force, and amounts to the 
product of the force into the time^,’ Accordingly this 
motive force or vis viva, the amount of which is constant, 
includes direction, as well as quantity, of motion. For 
the measure of it is height, or position relatively to the 
surface of the earth. Descartes’s ‘ quantity of motion ’ 
(mv) is the effect of a given force regarded merely as acting 
during a given time. Leibniz's vis viva (mv^) is the effect 
of a given force regarded also as acting through a given 
distance. And Descartes did not take account of the 
direction of motion, because he did not take into con- 
sideration the distance through which the force acts. 

Leib7iis!^s Theory of ITatter, 

( I ) 3Iateria prima. 

This doctrine of the conservation of force, as Leibniz 
conceives it, involves the rejection of the theory that 
material substance is nothing but extension Extension 

for motion requires time, but it none the less involves force.’ Leitre 
h Des Maiseaux (,17 ii) (PI 67611 ; Or. vii. 534). 

^ LeUre a Bayle (undated) (E. 192 a ; Cx. iii. 60), cf. G. Math, 
vi, 1J7. Of course, uom one point of view, Eeibniz's statement is 
not quite accurate, since there are many forms of energy of which 
it takes no account. It is, however, on right lines. And indeed 
i^as Eu Bois-Reymond and Stallo have pointed out) Eeibniz in one 
passage anticipates the modern theory of the transformation of 
energy (the apparent loss of molar motion being represented by 
increase of molecular motion), although the idea was not worked 
out until a much more recent time. ^ I had maintained,’ says 
Eeibniz, ‘ that active forces are conserved in the world- It is objected 
that two soft, or non-elastic bodies, when they collide, lose some 
of theii- yorce. I answer, No. It is true that the ‘ ‘ wholes ” lose 
force in j-espect of their total motion ; but the parts received it, 
being agitated within the whole by the force of the collision. Thus 
it is only apparently that the loss occurs. The forces are not 
destroyed, but dissipated among the particles. That is not losing 
them but doing as is done by those who turn large money into 
small change.’ Cinquieme Lettre a, Clarke, 99 (E. 775 a; G. vii. 4x4). 

^ Projet iVune Lettre a Arnaulcl (1686) (G. il. 72) : ‘Extension is an 
attribute which cannot constitute a concrete [accompli] being- We 
cannot draw from it any activity or change- It expresses only 
a present state, and not at all tlie future and the past, which the 
notion of a substance ought to express. When two triangles are 
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is mere capacity for receiving motion, bare movableness, 
while motion is complete activity and is entirely extrinsic 
to that which is moved. Force, on the other hand, is, as we 
have seen, something between the two, viz. a potentiality 
of motion or action that is always passing into actual 
action when it is not prevented by a similar tendency in 
another body. This force, then, shows itself not merely 
in actual, positive motion, but in hindrance or resistance. 
And if this force were not of the essence of material 
bodies there would be no resistance among bodies and 
the absurdity of perpetual motion would be true. For if 
material bodies consist solely of extension, and if one 
such body moving should come into contact with another 
at rest (i. e. destitute of motion), then the former must 
carx’y the latter along with it. For, ex hypothesis there is 
nothing but space to resist the progress of the moving 
body, and, if motion is possible at all, it must be motion 
through space, i.e. motion which mere space cannot resists 
Accordingly, in addition to extension (however it may 
be interpreted), every material body must have I’esistance 
or impenetrability. This mere passive resistance Leibniz 
on various occasions calls di/rtTV7rta. The dvrtruTrta of a 
body is simply its need of space. The body is not mere 

found joined together, we cannot infer from them how the joining 
has taken place. For it may have happened in various ways ; but 
nothing which can have several causes is ever a concrete [accompli] 
being/ 

^ Bpistola ad Des Bosses (1706) (O. ii. 295) : ^ If, with the Carte- 
sians, wo were to admit a plenum and the uniformity of matter, 
adding only motion, it would follow that there would never bo any- 
tiling in the world but a substitution of equivalents, as if the whole 
universe were to reduce itself to the motion of a perfectly uniform 
wheel about its axis or to the revolutions of concentric, circles of 
perfectly homogeneous matter. In that case, it would not bo pos- 
sible, even for an angel, to distinguish the state of the world one 
moment from its state at another moment. For there could not be 
any variety in the phenomena. That is why, in addition to hgure, 
size, and movement, there must be admitted forms from which 
there arises in matter a variety of appearances ; and I do iiot see 
whence we can draw these forms, if they are to be intelligible, 
except from Entelechies.’ Cf. JDe Ipsa Natura (1693), § 13 (E. 158 b ; 

G. iv. 51a). 
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place : but it cannot be a body unless it has a place of its 
own. And its dvxtT-uTrta consists in its maintaining its 
place, staying where it is. [Resistance is thus a passive 
force. ^ Matter taken by itself or bare matter consists of 
dvTLrvTTLa and extension. By AvTuroTrCa I mean that attribute 
in virtue of which matter is in space. Extension is con- 
tinuation through space, or continuous diffusion through- 
out a place ^ Matter is that which consists in oa/TcTinrCa 
or which resists penetration ; and thus bare matter is 
merely passive ^ In so far, then, as a material body is 
extended and occupies a place which cannot be occupied 
by any other body at the same time (for this is the 
meaning of avTiTvirCoi or impenetrability), it consists of 
bare matter. Bare or abstract matter, as thus defined 
(dyriTVTria -t- extension), Eeibniz usually calls materia prima. 

(2) Materia secunda. 

But we must beware of supposing that this materia 
prima is by itself anything actual. As the mathematical 
point is nothing actual, but is the indivisible limit of 
extension, so materia prima is the indivisible limit of 
matter. ‘No portion of matter, no material body, consists 
of materia prima alone, just as no portion of extension 
is a mere mathematical point. For materia prima is 
simply body considered as if it were purely passive : it is 
the abstract passivity of body. But, as we have seen, 
there is, according to Eeibniz, no such thing as absolute 
passivity. Passive resistance, impenetrability, inertia, 
always involve a real force, a tendency to action, though 
that tendency may actually be prevented by counteracting 
forces from realizing itself at this or that particular 
moment. Passivity is the limit of activity, as rest is the 
limit of motion. Every material body, then, is ultimately 
something more than dvrirnnrLa. + extension. It is essen- 
tially force or energy, activity of some kind. And 

^ Z)e A.nima Brutorum 117 10), § i (E. 462 a ; G-. vii. 328;, 

^ Bpistola ad Bierlingaim (1710) (E. 678 a ; G-. vii, 501), 
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inasmuch as this force is a potential activity, a force 
which tends to realize itself, it is automatic or sponta- 
neous, it contains within itself the principle of its future 
conditions, it is an Entelechy. Thus every actual 
material body is materia secunda, from , which materia 
prima is merely a mental abstraction \ Every complete 
substance is materia prima -f- Entelechy, i, e. passivity + 
activity. 

Now while materia prmia^ being abstract passivity, is not 
to be regarded as real substance, materia secunda^ inasmuch 
as it is matter and is therefore extended and infinitely 
divisible, is, on the other hand, not to be confounded 
with individ^ial substance. Wateria secunda must con- 
tain an entelechy, but is not identical with it. ]ifate$^a 
secunda is an aggregate of things : it is to be conceived as 
quantitative, consisting oi paHes extra partes^ and is thus 
quite distinct from substance, which must be conceived 
Jis striving force, i. e. under the I'elation of means to end®. 

’ Cf. JSpistola ad JR. O. Wagnerum (1710) (E, 466 a ; < 3 -. vii. 529) : 
‘ The active principle is not attributed by me to bare matter or 
maieria which is merely passive and consists solely in 

TV via and extension ; but to body or clothed matter or materia 
meunda^i which contains in addition a primary entelechy or active 
pi'inciple. . . . The resistance of bare matter is not activity, but mere 
passivity, inasmuch as it hsis dvrtrvTria or impenetrability, by whicli 
indeed it resists, that which would penetrate it, but does not re-act 
unless it has in addition an elastic force. This elastic force must 
be derived from motion, and thus also from an active force super- 
a>^ded to matter/ Also De Ipsa Natura (1698), § 12 (E, 158 b ; G. 
iv. 512 j : ‘ Matter is understood as either materza secxinda or materia 
prima ; materia secunda is indeed a complete substance, but not a 
merely passive one ; materia p^-ima is merely passive, but is not 
a coxnplete substance ; and there must further be added to it a soxil, 
or form analogous to a soul, ^ irpdjrrf, that is a cei*tain 

effort or primary force of acting, which itself is an indwelling law, 
imprinted by Divine decree.' It should be noted that the expres- 
sion ^substance,' as here applied to materia seminda^ is not to be 
taken too strictly. Materia secunda is not so much suhstantia as sub^ 
'^taniiafa. This is more clearly brought out in Deibniz's later 
writings. See Monadology^ note 2, and this Introduction, Part iii. 
p. 98 note. 

® Cf. Lettre a JRemond (1715) (El. 736 a; G. iii. 657): ‘Strictly 
speaking, materia prima is not a substance, but sometlxing in- 
complete. And materia secunda (as, for instance, the organic body) 
is not a substance, but for another reason : namely, because it is 
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In short, as materia prima is abstract passivity, the limit 
of activity, and is thus in reality merely the iinitude or 
imperfection of a Monad, so materia secunda is mei*e 
abstract quantity, the limit of intension, and is thus a 
mere ph^omenon of that which is essentially one and 
indivisible, of the ^ soul ’ which the body ‘ contains ’ 
Accordingly every created Monad or simple substance 
has materia prima in so far as it is not entirely active ; or, 
in other words (since activity and passivity are relative 
terms), every created Monad must have materia prima, 
because its activity is not entirely realized, but is in part 
potential, because it is not actus purus, activity without 
passivity. ^ Materia prima is essential to every entelechy 
and can never be separated from it, since it completes it, 
and is itself the passive potentiality of the whole complete 
substance. . . . G-od . . . cannot deprive a substance of 
materia prima ; for He would thus make it wholly pure 
activity {_purus actus^j which He Himself alone is^. ’ 
Materia secunda, on the other hand, is not necessarily 
attached to any specific entelechy or individual substance. 
It is a relationship of Monads imperfectly conceived by us 
as a group of things which may vary from time to time, 
and which, as a matter of fact, is constantly varying. 
Xieibniz compares it to a river ^ God, by His absolute 
power, may be able to deprive substance of materia 
secunda ’ In fact, it is not by itself an3rthing real, but is 
merely the relation of certain Monads, regarded abstractly 
as a temporary aggregation or collocation. The only real 
existences are the Monads, which are purely spiritual, 
non-spatial existences, but in relatively confused or 

a collection of several substances, like a pond full of fisli, or a flock 
of sheep ; and consequently it is what is called umtrn per accidens : in 
a word, a phenomenon. A real substance (such as an animal) is 
composed of an immaterial soul and an organic body ; and it is the 
combinal^n of these two that is called unum per sej 

^ Of. this Introduction, Part iii. pp. 78 sqq. 

® Epistola ad Des Bosses (1706) (E. 440 b ; G. ii. 324)- 

® Ibid. (1706) (E, 436 b ; G. ii. 306). Of- p. 114 suxd. MonadoZogy, § 71. 

* Ibid. (1706) (E. ,440 b ; G. ii. 325), 

n 
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abstract and imperfect thought (i. e. in ‘ sense ’ or 
‘ imagination ’ as distinct from thought pi'oper) we are 
presented with the phenomena of things variously 
grouped in space, and these groups^ qua groups, are 
materia secunda ^ 

Phenomena hene fundata. 

As materia secunda is always a mere aggregate, while 
yet every aggregate pre-supj>oses as its reality an in* 
divisible simple substance or soul, such aggregates or 
groups of things, together with their powers, acts, and 
affections, are sometimes described by Leibniz as well- 
founded phenomena (^phenomena bene f undata). They are 

^ Cf Lettre a Amauld (1686) (G. ii. 75, 76) : ‘ In my opinion, our 
body in itself (netting aside the soul), or the Cadaver, can be called 
one substance only by a wrong use of terms, like a machine or 
aheap of stones, which are only beings by aggregation ; for rogular 
or irregular arrangement has nothing to do with unity of sub- 
stance. ... I hold that a marble pavement is probably only 
like a heap of stones, and thus cannot pass for only one sub- 
stance, but IS a collection of several. JB''or suppose there are two 
stones — for example, the diamond of the Grand Duke and that of 
the Great Mogul — we might give them both, in respect of their 
value, one and the same collective name, and we might s«iy that 
they arc one pair of diamonds, although they are actually far 
distant from one another. But it will not be said that these 
diamonds compose one substance. Now more or less make no 
difference here. Accordingly, if we bring them neai'or one 
anoLlier, and even make them touch one another, they will be 
none the mere united in substance ; and although, after they had 
been brought into contact, we were to join to tliom some othor 
body in such a way as to prevent them separating again — for 
instance, if we were to set them in one ring — all that would make 
of them only what is called unum per accidens. For it is as by 
accident chat they are compelled to share in the same motion. 
I hold then that a marble pavement is not one concrete raccowp/tt] 
substance, any more than would be the water of a pond with all 
the j&sh it holds, even although all the water and the fish were 
frozen together ; or than a flock of sheep, in which the sheep 
should be supposed to be so bound togetlier that tin y could only 
walk in step, and that one could not foe touched without all the 
others crying out. There would be as much difference between 
a substance and such a being as between a man and a community, 
like a people, army, society or college, which are moral beings and 
in which there is something imaginary and created by our mind. 
Unity of substance requires an indivisible and naturally inde- 
structible concrete laccorfipUa'] being, since the notion of such a 
being includes all that is ever to happexi to it/ 
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bene fundata in contrast with the phenomena of dreams 
or visions, which are phenomena pure and simple, not 
liaving- any proper bond or connexion. Phenomena bene 
fundata may be distinguished from the phenomena of 
dreams, inasmuch as the former are vivid, multiplex (i, e, 
varied in their relations and capable of a variety of tests 
or observations ', and congruous or consistent both with 
tliemselves and with the general course of life or 
ex]>eriencey which we find in other phenomena. The last 
of these tests is the most satisfactoiy, especial!}^ when it 
IS supported by the testimony of other peo^^le who have 
also applied it. * But the most powerful i>roof of the 
reality of plienomena (a proof which is. indeed, sufficient 
by itself) is success in future phenomena 

from those which are jjast and ju'esent. whether the i>re- 
<liction be founded u]><:)n the success, so far, of a rea^^on or 
hypothesis, or upon custom so far observed h’ In short, 
•pltrnomcna bene fundata are distinguished from illusions, 
inasmuch as they are not merely separate and discon- 
nected, but held together in a system so that their ante- 
cedents may be traced and their consequents deduced 
And Leibniz goes so far as to add: — ‘ Although this 
entire life were said to be nothing but a dream, and the 
visible world nothing but a phantasm, I should call this 
dream or x^hantasm real enough, if we were never 
deceived by it, when we use our reason rightl3"^’ On 

^ jDc Modo disitngumd i phenomc na. 'iealia ah unaginariis (E. 444 a ; 
U vii 320). 

^ Can tills be recoiicileci witli tlie view tliat mafoia secunda is 
a mere aggregate or collection ? 

** Xoc. cit. Of course it must 'be remembeivd that the ‘reality’ 
attributed by Leibniz to p}teno 7 Jicna bene fmtdafa is ent irely relati\ e 
to the illusoriness of ‘ pnre * plienomena, such as we liave in 
dreams, and is not to be con founded with the reiility of substance. 
Cr. Kouveaux Essals^ bk. iv. cL. 2, § 14 (E. 344 b ; G. v. 355 : ‘ The 
truth of the things of sense consists only in the connexion of the 
phenomena, which must have its reason [ground], and that is 
what distinguishes them fi'om dreams ; but the truth of our 
existence' and of the cause of phenomena is of another kind, 
because it * "I i' i m of the pheno- 
mena which sense-objects 
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several occasions Leibniz uses the rainbow as a simile by 
which to illustrate what he means by phenomenon hene 
fundatum'^ • He simply mentions it without explanation; 
but we may suppose him to have meant that the rainbow 
is the type of b. phenomenon hene Jundatum^^ ina^rntich as, 
being merely colour, it exists as a rainbow only for those 
who actually bel:^old it, and is thus a mere appearance, 
while, being an appearance which results from certain 
physical conditions of light and moisture, it has a ground 
or cause, it is the phenomenon of something and is there- 
fore hene fundatum and not a pure phantasm or illusion. 

Thus, in general, the qualities of matter, whether 
secondary, as colour, smell, sound, 4&c., or primary, as 
extension, figure, and motion, Sive phenomena hene f undata. 
Taken by themselves, as qualities of a matter which has 
no ‘soul,’ they ^re not real but merely subjective. But 
their order or connexion implies a principle of order (i.e. 
a soul), and accordingly they are confused (i. e. not fully 
analyzed) representations, perceptions, or symbols of 
that which, expressed distinctly, is real substance. 
Ultimately (‘metaphysically’ as Leibniz would say) they 
are reducible to non-spatial perceptions or appetitions of 
Monads ; but in the form in which they are given to us 

outside of us is 'v^erified by means of truths of reason ; as tbe pheno- 
mena of optics are explained by geometry. Xot it must be 
admitted that this certitude is not of the highest degree. . . . For it 
is not impossible, metaphysically speaking, that there is a consecu- 
tive dream lasting as long as the life of a man ; but that is a thing 
as contrary to reason as would be the fiction that a book could 
be fox-med by chance through throwing down type in confusion.' 
Cf. liooke, ^ssay, bk. iv. ch. a, § 14 ; Fraser's ed., voL ii. pp. 185 
sqq., with Prof. Fraser’s Vojfes, and also his Notes on pp. 332 and 333. 

^ Cf. Mpistola ad Nes Bosses (,1715) (E. 728 b ; G. ii, 504) : * I prefer* 
to say that not substances but species' [i. e. sense - qualities] 
‘ remain, and that these are not illusory, like a dream or like 
a sword pointmg towai’ds us out of a concave mirror, or as 
Dr. Faustus ate a cartful of hay, but true phenomena, that is, in 
the sense in which a rainbow or a mock sun is a species, indeed 
as, according to the Cartesians and in truth, colours are species.’ 
Also Bpistola ad Be Voider (1706) (G. ii. 281, note) ; * Extension itself, 
mass and motion, are no more things than the image in a m.ii*ror 
or the rainbow in a cloud. . . . They exist vopcy rathei* than to 

use the expression of Democritus' (p. 282, note). 
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by our senses or imagination (whicli perceive things 
confusedly) they are mere connected or orderly pheno- 
mena, abstractions or incomplete things, which pre- 
suppose souls or Monads. 

Space and Time. 

In one of the Letters to Amauld^, Leibniz speaks of 
space and time as phenomena l:>ene fundata. Probably, 
however, he did not intend this statement to be very 
rigidly interpi'eted, and there is much value in the view 
of Erdmann that space and time are to be regarded as 
purely ideal, entia menialia^^ while extended bodies and 
actual events in time are entia sembnentalia ^ ot phenomena 
hene f undata. In any case, what Leibniz desires specially 
to maintain is that space and time are not real substances 
nor attributes of real substances. They are nothing but 
orders or arrangements of co-existing and successive 
things or phenomena. Individual substances or Monads, 
which are the sole realities, are not to be conceived as 
paHes extra partes : the central thought of Leibniz’s 
philosophy is that this quantitative aspect of things 
should be treated as subordinate, as not belonging to the 
essence of real things. Hence space is to be regarded, 
not as the mutual excMsiveness of real substances, but as 
simply the order of co -existence pre-supposed in the 
aggi'egation or grouping of phenomenal things, while 
time is the order- of sequence of phenomena. ^ Time, 
extension, motion, and the continuous in general, in the 
way in which they are considered in mathematics, are 
only ideal things ; that is to say, things which express 
possibilities, just as numbers do. Hobbes has even 
defined space as phantasma existcntis. But, to sx:)eak 
more exactly, extension is the order of co-existences^ 

as time is the order of possibilities which are inconsistent, 
but which have nevertheless some connexion. Thus 

^ G. ii. ii8. ^ Hist, of Philosophy 'Eng. tr.), vol. ii. p 185, 

^ Cf- Ppistola ad Des Bosses (1706) (E. 436 b ; G. ii. 306J. 
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extension relatevS to simultaneous things or things which 
exist together, time to those which are incompatible and 
which are nevertheless all conceived as existing, and it is 
this that makes them successive. But space and time 
taken together constitute the order of the possilDdlities of 
a whole universe, so that these orders (that rs space and 
time) square not only with what actually exists but alsi> 
with whatever might be put in its place, as niimbers ari^ 
indifferent to w^hatever can be res numerata ^ Thus 
space does not mean any jparficnZar situation of bodies, nor 
time any 'parthular succession of phenomena. Space is 
simply the indefinitely applicable relation of co-existence, 
while time is the indefinitely applicable relation of 
succession or order of successive positions. In each case 
the things or x>henomena related might have been other 
than they are, and thus the orders are ordei'S of i-iossl- 
hilitics. But in neither case is the order actual apart from 
sowc ordered or related things. There is no actual enij^ty 
space or empty time. These are abstractions, harmless 
or x)ossibIy useful when recognized as abstractions, but 
hurtful if they are regarded as actual things. 

Leibniz's dis^^roof of the independent reality of space 
and time is directly based by him upon the princix>le of 
sufficient reason. ^ I say, then, that if space w’-as an 

^ Ueplupte aux ReJIexions de Bayle f'1702) (E. 189 b; G. iv. 568^. 
The translation is from Gerhardt's text. Cf. Lethe d Ctarko, 

4 (Clarke’s tr.) (E. 752 a ; G. vii. 363): ‘I liold space t(. be some- 
tiling merely relatne^ aa time is : I bold it to be an order of co-evisf- 
ence.% as time is an order q/' s•?^rc<?s^«5^ons. For space denotes, in terms 
of possibility, an order of things which exist at the same time, con- 
sidered as existing together ; w'ith.out inquiring into their particnlar 
manner of existing. And when many things are seen together 
one perceive?^ that order of things among themselves.’ The corre- 
spondence between Leibniz and (Jlarko is mainly <lovoted to this 
question of the meaning of spare and time. Cla)*ke endeavoxired 
to defend ihe view of Newton that intinit(‘ spac(‘ is real, an<l is to 
be regarded as a kind of sensor ium of Oo<l or as flis omnipresent 
j>erceptioii of things. Leibniz attack-, not merely this particular 
view, but all other theories which make* space real, as, for iustancf*, 
those which confound infinite spa(*e witli the Imnifiisity of God 
or with any other of His attributes. Of. Fraser’s ed. of Locke’s 
vol. i.'jip. 259, 260i £Soe also Explanation of tJie Ae?c System, 1, note*. 
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absolute being there would something happen for which 
it is impossible there should be a sufficient reason, which 
is against my axiom. And I prove it thus. Space is 
something absolutely uniform ; and, without the things 
placed in it, ope point of space does not absolutely differ 
in any respect whatsoever from another point of space. 
Now from hence it follows (supposing space to be some- 
thing in itself, besides the order of bodies among them- 
selves) that 'tis impossible there should be a reason why 
God, preserving the same situations of bodies among 
themselves, should have placed them in space after one 
certain particular manner, and not otherwise ; why eveiv- 
thing was not placed the quite contrary way : for instance, 
by changing east into west. But if space is nothing else 
but that order of relation, and is nothing at ail without 
bodies but the possibility of placing tbem, then those two 
states, the one such as it now is, the other supposed to 
be the quite contrary way, would not at all differ from 
one another. Their difference, therefore, is only to be 
found in our chimerical supposition of the reality of space 
in itself. But in truth the one would exactly be the same 
thing as the other, they being absolutely indiscernible ; 
and consequently there is no room to inquire after a reason 
of the preference of the one to the other. The case is the 
same with respect to time. Supposing any one should 
ask why God did not create everything a 3^eai' sooner, and 
the same person should infer from thence that God has 
done something concerning which ’tis not possible there 
should bo a reason why He did it so and not othei’wise ; 
the answer is, that his inference would be right if time 
was anything distinct from things existing in time. For 
it would be impossible there should be an^^ reason why 
things should be applied to such particular instants, rather 
than to others, their succession continuing the same. But 
then the same argument proves that instants, considered 
without the things, are nothing at all, and that they 
consist only in the successive order of things ; which 
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order remaining the same, one of the two states, namely, 
that of a supposed anticipation, would not at all differ, 
nor could be discerned from the other which now is 

Accordingly, Leibnizes theory of space and time may 
be summarized thus. Phenomena are hene fundata in 
proportion as they are connected together. Space and 
time are orders or systems of connexion between pheno- 
mena, the bond being co-existence in the one case, 
succession in the other. Apart from the phenomena, 
space and time are mere abstractions. Thus pure space 
and pure time are at two removes from reality, for 
the things which are in space and time are not Monads 
but phenomena. Yet ultimately phenomena are imperfect 
realities, unanalyzed perceptions. They have a basis in 
simple substance. Thus there must be something non- 
spatial and non-temporal, of which space and time are 
the imperfect expressions. And in a letter to Schulenburg 
(1698) Leibniz, after defining space and time in his usual 
way, says that ‘ in themselves [per they have no reality 
beyond the Divine Immensity and Eternity 

1 Zetire a Clarke, 5, 6 (Clarke’s tr.) (E. 75ii a ; G-. vii. 364). 
In answer to this, Clarke, while professedly- admitting the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason, really denies its validity by maintaining 
that the mere will of God is to be counted as a sufficient reason, 
and that thorefoi’e Leibniz's application of the principle does not 
prove bis case. Cf. Lettre a Clarke, 18 (^E. 756 b ; G. vii. 374) : 
‘ Space being uniform, there can be neither any external nor 
internal reason by which to distinguish its parts and to make 
any choice among them. For any external reason to discern 
between them can only be groundt‘d upon some internal one. 
Otherwise we should discern what is indiscernible, or choose 
without discerning. A will without X'oason -would be the ‘ chance ’ 
of the Epicureans. A God, who should act by such a will, would 
be a God only in name.' 

With regtird to the general question, cf. Lettre a Clarice, 62 (E. 
771 b ; G. vii. 406) : ^ I don't say that matter and space are the 
same tiling. I only say, there is no space where there is no 
matter, and that space in itself is nf»t an absolute reality. Spade 
and matter differ as time and motion. However these things, 
though different, are inseparable.’ 

2 G. Math. vii. 242. For Leibniz’s account of the origin of 
our idea of space, see Appendix B, p, 202. 
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Activity and Passivity of the Monads. Mutual Influence 
of Substances. Cause and JEffeet. 

So far, then, from space being, as Descartes held, the 
essence o^f matter,' it is a purely ideal relation which we 
mentally construct between things or phenomena whose 
ultimate reality or essence is not quantitative, and is 
consequently not matei*ial^. Dut, as we have seen, every 
one of the real substances (the Monads), each of wliich is 
the essence or reality of a portion of matter, contains that 
which, taken abstractly, may be described as materia 
prima. Every created Monad is both active and passive ; 
for there is no such thing as absolute passivity, and pure 
activity belongs to Grod alone. As passive the Monad 
has materia prlma^ as active it is entelechy. Thus every 
soul has a body ; there is no such thing as an absolutely 
disembodied spirit, unless it be the Spirit of God. And, 
on the other hand, mere soulless body has no real exist- 
ence : it is an abstraction. The world is active, living 
through and through, even in its infinitesimal parts. It 
is compact of souls. 

Now this activity and passivity of the Monads do not 
mean that any Monad exerts a real influence outside of 
itself or receives any real impression from a substance 
external to it. The relations between the Monads are 
purely ideal, and their activity and passivity are altogether 
internal. As we have seen, a Monad is in itself passive in 
so far as its perceptions are relatively obscure or confused, 
active in so far as they are relatively clear and distinct. 
And similarly, as each Monad perceives or represents the 
whole universe from its own point of view, one Monad is 
said to be passive in relation to another in so far as certain 
percolations in the former are obscure or confused in com- 
parison with the corresponding perceptions in the latter ; 

^ In spite, however, of this reduction of space, matter, &e., to 
cohfused perception, Leibniz continues to use the language of 
those who speak of them as real, comparing himself to a Copernieaii 
who speaks of sunrise. Cp. Theodicee, § 65 (E. 521 a; G-. vi. 138). 
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while^ on the other hand, the Monad whose perceptions 
are clearer and more distinct is said to be so far active in 
relation to the other or (ideally, of course) to act upon 
it \ Thus, 'as we have already seen, the pre-established 
harmony is the basis of the inter-relation , of the Monads 
and of their mutual changes Further, as clear and 
distinct perceptions are simply the unfolding (explication) 
or explanation of the corresponding more confused per- 
ceptions, the action of one substance upon another is to 
be regarded as meaning that the active substance, in so 
far as it is active, contains within itself (or, simply, is) the 
explanation of the passive substance, in so far as it is 
passive. Substances acting upon others are, accordingly, 
those in which the reason of the changes in the others 
may be read more distinctly than in those in which the 
changes actually occur '. Thus The connexion between 
cause and effect in different substances is a purely ideal 
relation, a harmony of inteimal changes and operations, 
implying no physical influence of one substance upon 
another. And, further, the cause of any change is not its 
obscure antecedent nor any power or activity prior in 

^ Cf. Spinoza’s views of action and passion in Ethics, Part iii, 
especially Defs. r and 2, and Props, i, 2, and 3. Also Ethics, 
Part V. Prop. 40, Corollary. 

® Cf- p. 40 ; see also Letire a A.rnav,ld (1690) (G-. ii. 135 ; E. X07 b\ in 
wliicb Peibniz gives a summary of his position : ‘ There must be 
everywhere in body substances indivisible, unborn and imperish- 
able, having sometiiing corresponding to souls. . . . Each of these 
substances contains in its own nature legem confinuationis seriei 
suarxim operationum ” [the piinciple of succession of the series of its 
own operations] and all tliat has happened and shall happen to 
it. All its actions come from its own inner being except 

its dependence up®*^ Grod. Each substance expresses the entire 
universe, but one does so more distinctly than another, and each 
expresses ii more cs3>ecially with regard to certain things and 
iiccording to its own point of view. The union of soul with body, 
and indeed the operation of one substance upon another, consists 
only in the perfect mutual accord of substances, definitely estab- 
lished through tlie order of their first creation, in virtue of which 
4‘acih substance, following its own laws, agrees with the rest, 
nu^eting their demands ; and the operations of the one thus follow 
or accompany the operations or change of the other.’ 

'* Cf. Monadology, §§49 sqq. 
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time to the effect ; the true cause is always the reason or 
explanation, the distinct as opposed to the confused per- 
ception, whatever may be the time-order of the events or 
phenomena \ 

jSLechanlcal and final Causes, Soul and 

Every substance, as we have seen, consists of soul and 
body. And the soul, being on the one hand the relatively 
distinct perception of the substance, and on the other 
hand its activity, is the final cause of the substance, the 
end for which it is, the self-development of its nature. 
It must be conceived under the notion of Becoming, as 
a thing whose essence it is to move towards an end. It 
cannot, therefore, be adequately described by purely 
mechanical conceptions. It has something more than 
a static self-identity ; its unity unfolds itself in the series 
of its changes. Its reality is thus not determined merely 
by the principle of contradiction, taken as a principle of 
l>ure or absti'act self-consistency. The body of every 
substance, on the other hand, i. e. its matter, its confused 
perception, its passivity, is the physical or mechanical 
cause of the substance. Being entirely abstract, and in 
itself a bare possibility, body may by itself be adequately 
described by mechanical conceptions, under the principle 
of contradiction. Thus we may have an abstract science 
of physics by which the phenomena of abstract matter 
are ex^dained on i:>urely mechanical principles, that is, as 
a system of physical or efficient causes. But if we would 
explain the concrete reality even of material substance we 
must employ dynamical ratlmr than mechanical concep- 
tions, or, in other words, we must regard the woidd as 
ultimately and essentially a system of final causes, a 
system which is the expression, not of an indifferent all- 
pow(u*fiil Will, but of an all-powerful Will which knows 
and decrees the best -. 

‘ Appendix C, p, 204. 

Kpistola ad Bttrhnginni (1711) 677 b ; G. vii. 50T) : ‘You 
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C, ORGAiriSM. 

Organic and inorganic Bodies. Simjple and compound 
Substances. Dominant 2Ionad. 

The notion of body existing by itself and that of soul 
existing by itself are results of confused or imperfect 

ask about spiritual, or rather incorporeal things, and you say that 
we see the mechanical arrangement of the parts but not the 
principles of the mechanism. True ; but, when we see motion also, 
we understand from this [what we see] the cause of motion, or 
force. The source of mechanism is primary force \_mfF prir/ittii'o], 
but the laws of motion, according to which impulses or 

derivative forces arise out ot tlie primary force, issue from the 
perception of good and evil, or from that which is most fitting. 
Thus it is that efficient causes are dependent upon final causes, 
and spiritual things are in their nature prior to material things, 
as also they are to us prior in knowledge, because we perceive 
more immediately liniertus'] the mind (as it is nearest to us) 
than the body ; and this indeed Plato and Descartes have 
observed' Also Lettre a Bemond (1714) (E. 70s a ; Gr. iii. 607): 

‘ I have found that most of the philosophical sects ai*e right in 
a good part of what they maintain, but not to the same extent in 
what they deny. The Formalists, such as the Platonists and 
Aristot<dians, are right in seeking the source of things in final 
and formal causes. But they err in neglecting efficient and 
material causes and in inferring (as did Mr. Henry More in 
England, and some other Platonists) that there are phenomena 
which cannot be explained on mechanical principles. But, on 
the other hand, the Mate^rialists, or those who hold exclusively 
to the mechanical philosophy, err in setting aside metaphysical 
considerations and in trying to explain everything by that which 
is dependent on the imagination. I flattei* myself that I have 
discovered the harmony of the different systems and have seen 
that both sides are right, provided they do not clash with one 
another.; that in tho phenomena of nature everything ha2>pens 
mechanically and at tho same time metaphysically, but that the 
source of the mechanical is in the metaphysical/ Also LeWe d 
A^manhl (1686) (G-. ii. 77) : ‘We are obliged to admit many things 
of which our knowledge is not sufficiently clear and distinct. 
I hold that the knowledge of extension is very miicli less so ' 
[them that of substantial Forms, of which he has been speaking], 
‘witness the remarkable difficulties as to the composition of the 
continuous ; and it may even be said that bodies have no defniiie and 
precise shax:)ej because of the actual sub-diviston, of their parts [i. e. their 
sub-division ad lyifyiituni]. So that bodies would without doubt be 
something merely imagbiary and apparent if there ivere nothifig but matter 
and its mociiji cations. Yet it is of no use to mention the unity, 
notion, or substantial Form of bodies, when we are explaining the 
particular phenomena of nature, as it is of no use for math^ 
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perception. The world consists solely of Monads, each 
of which is a concrete unity of soul and body, of entelechy 
and materia prima. Thus nature is throughout living ; 
there is nothing really inorganic What, then, is meant 
by the cogaimon distinction between organic or living and 
inorganic or material bodies? In order to answer this 
question, we must consider more fully the nature of 
compound substance. 

While the simple substances alone are real they appear 
as phenomena in groups or aggregates, which we call 
compound substances. Indeed, although in reality they 
are secondary, compound substances are prior to simple 
substances in the order of knowledge. As phenomena 
they can be perceived by the senses, while the Monads 
cannot be so perceived. For the Monads are not really 
grouped or combined ; the aggregation is purely pheno- 
menal. Now each Monad implied in any such aggregate 
perceives or represents all the phenomena constituting its 
group, since it perceives the whole universe, of which they 
are parts. But as each Monad differs from all the others 
in the degree of distinctness of its perceptions there must 
in each group be one Monad which represents the group 
more distinctly than does any other Monad implied in it. 
This Monad of most distinct perception in each compound 
substance Leibniz calls the dominant Monad of the 
substance It has a formal superiority over the others 

maticians to investigate the difficulties de compositione contimii when 
they are working at the solution of some problem. These things 
are none the less important and worthy of h,onsideration in their 
own place. All the phenomena of bodies can be explained 
mechanically or by the corpuscular philosophy, according to certain 
principles of, mechanics, which are laid down without taking into 
consideration whether there are souls or not; hut in an ultimate 
analysis of the principles of physics, .and even of mechanics, it 
appears that we canxxot explain these principles by modifications 
of extension alone, and the nature of force already requires some- 
thing else.’ See ^so Antiliarbarus Physicus, &c. (after 1687) ( 0 -. vli. 
343). For Eeibniz’s account of the development of his views, see 
Ultimate Origtnaiton of Things^ Appendix,. p. 351. 

^ Cf. Monadology, §§63 sqq. 

® Cf. ibid. § 70 ; Principles of Nature and of Gracej § 3. 
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implied in the group, though all are really independent. 
Its control or dominance consists solely in the distinctness 
of its perceptions. Just as cause is not a real influence of 
one substance upon another, but merely the relation of 
activity in the one to corresponding passivity in.4 he other, 
or of distinct to confused percex^tion, so the central 
Monad of ciiiy compound substance has no x'>hysical con- 
trol over the others, but is dominant because of its 
activity and distinctness. Thus the relation between the 
<loniinaiit Monad and the phenomena (imx>lying other 
Monads) which, along with it, constitute a comi‘)ouiul 
substance is similar to the relation between the two 
elements, active and passive (entelechy and materia 
which together constitute simx)le substance or the indi- 
vidual Monad. The dominant Monad is the entelechy or 
soul of the comx>ouud substance, while its body is a 
]>henonienal aggregate, eveiy portion of which in turn 
imx'>lies a Monad or soul. But this aggregate is materia 
i:^emnda ; and thus we have simx'>le substance consisting of 
materia 2 .)nma and entelechy. and compound suljstance 
consisting of materia sccunda and dominant IMonad. 

While observing this analogy, we must iiot forget the 
essential difference between simx>le and coinj^ound sub- 
stance. The former alone is i*eally substance : the latter, 
in so far as it differs from tlxe former, is merely sub- 
stance by courtesy or common usage. Simj^le substance 
is a concrete unity ; comx>ound substance, in so far as it 
is compound (i. e. apart from its soul or dominant Monad, 
which is non-quaixtitative, and therefore cannot be an 
element in a compound), is merely an aggregate. Thus 
the materia prima or passivity of the individual Monad is 
a name for its confused, undevelojoed ox* implicit nature 
taken abstx'actly : it is coiifused perce^xtion in the sub- 
stance itself. But the materia secimda or body of the 
compound substance is not confused xxercex>tion in the 
substance itself, for the body as compound has no 
perception of its own, as distinct fi'om the perce|)tions 
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of the simple substances which it implies. Materia 
.secmida, then, is due to the confused perceptions of 
those who observe the compound substances. Thus to 
the eye of God there can be no materia secunda, no com* 
pqjjnd sub'fetance ; for in Him there is no confused percep- 
tion. 

The aggregates of phenomena which we call things or 
extended bodies are thus the I'esult of confused percep- 
tion. And the differences amongst them, which we 
describe Ijv the names of organic, inorganic, cS:c., are 
really differences in their dominant Monads. TV'iihout 
a dominant Monad, body would be mere indeterminate 
quantity, " without form ’ if not “void/ a chaos of pure 
difference. The dominant Monad is the unity implied 
in a specific or definite aggregate, the unity in virtue of 
which an aggregate or compound is one thing as distinct 
from other things. If the dominant Monad be a bare 
Monad, with unconscious ]jerceptions. we cull the body 
inorganic. If the degree of distinctness in the x>orcei>tions 
of the dominant Monad be a little higher, we call the 
body a j^lant and so on. The organic and tlii‘ inorganic 
pass imperceptibly into one another, and the degree of 
organic unity j^osses&ed by any body is nothing but the 
degree of distinctness in the perceptions of its dominant 
Monad. Thus the parts of an organism art^ more closely 
connected, moi-e firmly held together, than those of an 
inorganic mass, because the dominance of the central 
Monad is greater, more complete (that is to say, its per- 
cex)tion is more distinct), in the case of the former than 
hi the case of the latter. 

J3ody without soul, or mere matter considered as inor- 
ganic, that is to say, as an aggregate of x^arts which have 
no unity other than their aggregation, is unreal. "We 
may regard it either as an abstraction from concrete 
substance or (more nearly in Leibnizes wa^’^ of thinking) 
as an imi)erfeci perception or rei>resentation of concrete 
substance. Nature is organic throughout : no real thing 
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is completely inorgamo : what we call ^ inorganic ’ is 
really organic in a low degreed 

The body of every created substance is the point of 
view of its soul. As there is no vacuum in nature, the 
changes in any one body affect every other. ^ Thus in 
every body the whole world is represented or expressed. 
But in each dominant Monad, or soul, the aggregate 
forming its particular body is more distinctly represented 
than the rest of the world. Thus each soul perceives or 
represents the universe through the medium of its own 
body. While it does represent the whole, it represents 
it in a form in which its own body is more distinct than 
any other ^ The body is like a special lens through 
which the soul sees the universe. This, of course, fol- 
lows from the view that body in general is relatively 
confused perception. For each substance represents the 
universe ‘from its own point of view,^ and its point of 
view is simply the degree of confusedness (or of distinct- 
ness, for they are entirely relative) of its perceptions 

^ Cf. Antibarharus Physicus, &c. (< 3 -. vii. 344) ; ^ indeed, 

althougti all bodies are not organic, nevertheless iii all bodies, 
including the inorganic, organic bodies lie hid, so that every mass 
which to outward appearance is ^formless \rudis^ and quite undif- 
ferentiated [similaris^ is inwardly not undifferentiated but diver- 
sified, and yet its variety is not' confused but orddtly. . Thus there 
is everywhere organism, nowhere chaos, which would be unbe- 
coming a wise Creator/ 

® Monadology^ § 65a; cf. Spinoxa, Ethics, Part ii. Props. 12, 13 
{Scholiu.m), 16 (Coroll, i), 26, &c. 

® Yet it must not be supposed that the soul has knowledge 

of all that takes place in its own body. Cf. Lettre d Amauld (1687) 
(^O-. ii. 90) : ‘ It does not follow that the soul must he perfectly 

conscious [shaper cevoir'} of what happens in the parts of its body, 
since there are degrees of relationship between these parts them- 
selves which are not all expressed equally, any more than external 
things are. ^ The distance of the latter is balanced by the smallness 
or other disadvantages of the former, and Thales sees jbho stars 
when he does not see the ditch before his feet.* Also Letire a 
Amavlcl (1687) (G. ii. 112) : ‘In natural perception and in feeling, 
it IS enough that what is divisible and material, and is actually 
divided^ arnong several beings, should be expressed or represented 
in on© indivisible being or in substance which possesses a genuine 
unity. W^e cannot doubt the possibility of such a representation 
of several things in on© only, since our soul gives us an instance 
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Changes in compound Suhstcmces^ Development and 
Envelopment. 

Every compound substance is in constant change- No 
created M^nad, j^s we have seen, can ever be entirely at 
rest : each, in virtue of its appetition, is continually 
either unfolding (developing) itself (L e. passing from 
confused to more distinct perception), or enfolding (en- 
veloping) itself (i e. passing from distinct to more con- 
fused perception). And thus, as the dominance of any 
dominant Monad consists solely in the degree of distinct- 
ness of its perception, the relations of formal dominance 
and subordination, which constitute a compound sub- 
stance, must be continually varying in particular cases. 

of it. But this representation is accompanied in the rational soul 
by consciousness, and then it is called thoug^ht. Now this express 
sion occurs everywhere, because all substances are in sympathy 
with one another, and each receives some proportional change, 
corresponding to the least change which happ>ens anywhere in the 
universe, though this change is more or less observable, according 
as other bodies or their actions have more or less relation to ours. 
And I think that M. Descartes himself would have admitted this, 
for he would doubtless allow that, because of the continuity and 
divisibility of all matter, the least motion* has its effect upon 
neighbouring bodies, and consequently upon one body after another 
ad tnfiniium^ the effect proportionally diminishing. Thus our body 
mxist be in some way affected by the changes in all others. Now 
to all the motions of our body there correspond certain more or less 
confused perceptions or thoughts of our soul. Bence the soul also 
will have some thought of all the motions in the universe, and, in 
my opinion, every other soxil or substance will have some percep- 
tion or expression of them. It is true that we are not distinctly 
conscious of all the motions of our body, as, for instance, that of 
the lymph ; but this may he compared with the fact that I must 
have some perception of the motion of each wave on the shore, 
in order that I may be conscious {apercevoir} of that which results 
from the totality of them, namely the great noise that I hear when 
close to the sea. Thus also we experience some confused result 
of all the motions which take place in us ; but being accustomed 
to this internal motion, we are not distinctly and reflectively 
conscious of it, except when there is a considerable change in it, 
as at the beginning of an illness. . - . Now since we are conscioxis 
of other bodies only through the relation they have to our own, 

I was right in saying that the soul expresses best what belongs 
to our own body. Thus we know the satellites of Saturn or of 
Jupiter, only in consequence of a motion which takes place in our 
eyes.' Cf. Spinoza, Bthics^ Part ii. props. 24 and 27. 

I 
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The phenomena which make up the body of a compound 
substance must he continually changing according as the 
dominant Monad rises or falls in perceptive rank. No 
dominant Monad has a changeless body ; because of it-v 
own variations its body Ms in a perpekial flox like a 
river, and parts are entering into it and passing out of 
it continually And there is endless room for variation : 
because each compound substance is made up of other 
eomi>ound substances (each with its dominant Monad), 
and these again are made up of others ad infiniUim 
Thus some or all of the things which at one time form 
an inorganic body may, in new relations, become j-^arts 
of an organic body and vice versa. And the size of any 
body, belonging to a particular dominant Monad, may 
increase or decrease indefinitely. 

3leiamorp]iosis. Birth and Death, 

Accordingl 3 ’' the change in compound substance of 
every kind is alwa^^s metamorphosis rather than metem- 
psychosis ^ The fundamental element in every com- 
pound substance is the dominant Monad, and the matter 
or body of the substance is continually changing by a 
gradual removal and addition of parts. It is the bod^^ 
which bit b^’^ bit transfers itself from one soul to another. 
There is no such thing as the sudden transference of 
a soul from one body to another entirely new bod}^. 
Such a transference would involve a sudden or discon- 
tinuous change in the soul itself, which is impossible. 

^ Moi*adology^ § 71- So Lotze comparos the life of the part's to 
a thi'ong of travellers. Microcosmus, bk. iii, ch. 4, § 4 (Eng. Tr., 
V >L i. p. 368). 

- Ct Epistola ad BernoulUum (O. Math. iii. 560 ; ‘ I would 

r.'adily allow that there are animals (in the ordinary sense) in- 
rinnpaiubly greater than ours; and I have sometimes said in Jest 
tliat there may he some system similar to ours, which is the watch 
of a very great giant.^ Also Monadology, §§66sqq. ; cf. Spinoza, 

Tart li. Lemma vii. Scholium. 

‘ Ct. E2'>istula ad Befnoullt'um (1698) (O. Math. iii. 561) : ‘ 1 do not 
admit p^T^pif/vx^uis into a now animal, hut /x€Tajx 6 p<pMaLS, av£rjcni., 
of the same uiiimaL’ 
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Tlioug^h, on the one hand, no soul is limited to any 
particular phenomenal aggregate as its body, yet on the 
other hand, no soul can be completely and in-«tantaneoii‘-*lv 
severed from its body and trjin-^feri'eil to another. Again, 
the birtit^and the <leath of any organism are simply forms 
of this metamorphosis b There is no absolute birth, that 
is to say, no direct and immediate implanting of soul in 
body, and tiiere is. no absolute death, no complete sever- 
ance of soul from body. All the Monads whicli constitute 
the sole reality of a compound substance are alike unborn 
{higenerablc) and imperishable b They proceed directly 
from God: they are produced by* ‘^fulgurations of His 
Divinity INone of them comes out of anything else. 
Thus the phenomena we call ^ birth * and ^ death ’ are 
transformations, changes in the relations between Monads. 
When we speak of an animal being born, we mean that 
the body of a microscopic animalcule has enormously 
increased in size, and that its dominant Monad has under- 
gone a corresponding internal change. The animal was 
an animal from the first, oven in the microscopic, sper- 
matic stage. In being born it has merely become an 
animal of a higher kind. In every case the process of 
birth is, in fact, similar to tiie change which takes place 
when a caterpillar develops into a butterfly, ‘nature being 
wont to reveal in some 2:>aiticulai‘ cases lier secrets, which 
she conceals on other occasions b’ Birth is thus indis- 
tinguishable from growth, increase, development. And 
on the other hand, when we speak of an animal as dying, 
we mean that its body has decreased in size or been 
broken up into new comx'>ounds. The animal has not 
ceased entii’ely to exist, but has been contracted so that 
it is no longer x>erceived. Death is thus the same as 
decay, decrease, involution Thei'e is no spoiitant?ous 

^ Monadohigi/^ §§ 73 sqq ‘ Cf. *>t Suf'itre of Graf*', § 6 

2 JMonuffolut/y, § 47 ; t-oe tlie note to that 

^ JLettu a Arnauld (I686^ ii. 75 

^ Mi>}La<ioh>y(j, §§74 and 75. Ct*. ThCodtcae, § 90 ^E. 537 b; (t. \x. 

1 5x2). 
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generation and no passing from life to absolute lifeless- 
ness, For lifelessness is entirely relative : the very dust 
and ashes still have life \ 

Indestructihility and Immorf<ility of SoyJs, 

Accordingly the souls of all living beings are inde- 
structible, while the soul of man is both indestructible 
and immortal, since it not merely persists in existence 
but continues to have consciousness, memory, and such 
other characteristics as constitute personality It is 
apparently, in lieibniz’s view, impossible for the mind 
of man to degenerate so as to pass into a lower stage of 
existence. The possession of self-consciousness is in- 
alienable, The rational soul thus differs from all souls 
that are beneath it in rank, inasmuch as it does not 
experience such wide variations as those to which the 
latter are subject. In a letter to Arnauld (1687), Leibniz 
says : ^ Others, not being able to explain otherwise the 

^ Cf. Eplsiola ad BernouUium (1698) (G-. Math, in, 553') • ^ You ar^uo 
entirely to my mind when you. say that changes do not take place 
per salium^ And further. I do not laugh at your conjecture, but 
I definitely avow that there are in the world animals as much 
larger than ours, as ours are larger than microscopic animalcules. 
Nor does nature know any limit. And again it may be, nay it 
must be, that in the very smallest grains of dust, and indeed in 
the least atoms [^atomulis'] there are worlds not inferior to oui* own 
in beauty and variety ; nor is there anything to prevent what may 
appear a still more wonderful thing, that animals at death are 
transferred to such worlds ; for I regard death as nothing else than 
the contraction of an animal.' 

® Cf. Zedre a JOes Maizeaux (1711) (E. S'jSa; G. viL 534) : ‘I am 
of opinion that the souls of men pre-existed, not as rational souls, 
but merely as ^ sensitive ’ souls, which attained this higher 

degree (that is to say, reason) only when the man, whom the soul 
is animate, was conceived. I grant an existence as old as the 
world not only to the souls of the lower animals, but in general to 
all Monads or simple substances from which compound phenomena 
result ; and I hold that each soul or Monad is always accompanied 
by an organic body, which is nevertheless |ierpetually changing ; 
so that the body is not the same, though the soul and the animal 
are. These rules apply also to the human body, but apparently in 
a higher degree than to other animals which are known to us ; 
since man must continue to be, not merely an animal but also 
a person and a citizen of the City of God, which is the most 
perfect possible state, under the most perfect Monarch.* 
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origin of forms, have allowed that they have their be- 
ginning in a real creation. While I grant this creation 
in time only as regards the rational soul, and hold that 
all forms which do not think were created with the 
world, they believe that this creation happens every day 
when the smallest worm is engendered There is, 
then, something comparable to a special creation in the 
ease of every mind or rational soul, although this creation 
is practically no more than the promotion of a Monad 
to self-consciousness. ^ Minds [e^rifs] are not subject to 
these revolutions [of bodies], or rather these revolutions 
of bodies are subservient to the Divine economy regarding 
minds., Ood creates them when the time comes and 
detaches them from the body, at least from the earthly 
[ grassier] body, by death, since they must always retain 
their moral qualities and their recollection in order to be 
perpetual citizens of that universal all-perfect common- 
wealth, of which God is the Monarch, which can lose 
none of ifcs members and the laws of which are higher 
than those of bodies®.’ 

^ Gr. ii. 1 17. 

' ® Lettre a A.rnauld (1687) (G-. ii. 99). Cf. TTieodicee, § 91 (E. 5^27 b ; 
Gr. vi. 15s): ^Thus I should think that the souls which will some 
day be human souls have, like those of other species, been in the 
seed and in. their ancestors up to Adam, and have consequently 
existed, since the beginning of things, always in some kind of 
organic body. ... It appears to me also for various reasons probable 
that^hey then existed only as sensitive or animal souls, endowed 
with perception and feeling, and devoid of reason ; and that they 
I'emained in this state up to the, time of the begetting of the man 
to whom they were to belong, but that then they received reason ; 
whether we suppose that there is a natural means of raising 
a sensitive soul to the rank of a rational soul (wbioli I find it 
difficult to conceive), or that G(-od has given reason to this soul by 
a special act, or (if you like) by a kind of iranscreation. This is the 
more easily admitted, as revelation informs us of many other 
immediate acts of Gi-od upon our souls. . . . And it is much more in 
harmony with the Divine justice to give to the soul, already 
physically or as an animal corrupted by the sin of Adam, a new 
perfection, namely reason, than, by creation or otherwise, to put 
a rational soul into a body in which it is to be morally corrupted.’ 
Also Lettre a jirnauld (1686) cG. ii. 75) : ^The rational soul is created 
only at the time when its body is formed, being entirely different 
from the other souls we know, because it is capable of i*eflexion 
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The VhKxdum Suhstautiale, 

As to organic .siibstanc<s one other x^oint requires a brief 
consideration. In a correspondence with Father Des. 
Bosses. Feibniz draws -a distinction between comx:>oun<l 
substance, strictly speaking, and a mere collection of 
things, such as a heap of stones, or a flock of sheep, or 
an army. The compound substance has a certain unity ; 
it is S2ih,stanti<i composita i singular number ]. It involves 
something which gives a certain reality to its x>henoinena 
iens realizans phenomena^ or, in other words, there is a 
genuine bond of connexion between its jdienomena (r/>2- 
culiim s^(hsfantkde). It is iiiiitm ]>ersc. The mere collection, 
on the other hand, is not a siibsfanre but si(.bsfcn?ce^ 
(substantiae^ sitbstanfiatum, semi-suhsfanfia). It has no 
unity of its own. Whether, as in the case of a heax> of 
stones, its unity consists in the contact of its parts or, as 
in the case of a regiment, it is united by a common 
purpose, the bond of connexion is entirely in the mind of 
an ob-server. In short, when we regard such a thing as 
a mere collection, we regard it as without a dominant 
Monad, and therefore as not having a genuine body. It 
is like the ^ corx)oration ’ -which, according to S^nlhey 
Smith, “ has neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be 
damned.’ It is iinum aecidens, in contrast with imum 
per sc \ 

This distinction, however, is not to bo regarded ns 
absolute. It is, in another form, the distinction which 
we have already considered between phenomena bene 
fundafa and the pure phenomena of imagination and 
dreams. The rlncidum substantiate is simply the con- 
nexion of the phenomena, in virtue of which we describe 
them as bene f undata y since this connexion arises from the 

and resembles in miniature the Divine nature.' See Monadotoyijy 
§ 83 note. 

^ Ci*. this Introduction, Part iii. p. 96, notes t and 2, 

® Cf. this Introduction, Fart iii. p. 98. 
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mutual relations of the Monads which are implied in the 
compound siil)stance. The vinculum si^bstuntiale is no- 
\vher<? mentione<l by Leibniz except in the eorrespoii<Ieiice 
witli Des Bosses. It is in no way essential to his philo- 
^ophy ; but it* is the suggestion of a way in which his 
'-ystein inicrht possi]>ly be made consistent with the Romaji 
(.'atholie dogma of Transubstantiation, which rer|uire'* 
that bodies should be considered as real substances. 

Leibniz tells us x>hhnly that he has no great liking for 
the vhiuflum suhstantiale, and that it is better to dispense 
with it, unless any would-be disciple of his finds it 
necessary as an aid to religious faith b It ought not, 
however, to be forgotten that Leibniz was encouraged in 
rejecting the Cartesian view that the essence of bodily 
substance is extension and motion, by the fact that this 

* Cf. Ct. ii. 499. A. Xemoine, in liis theses entitled Quidstf Mat* t ft 
apvd LeibtiifnLjH Paris, 1850% discusses fully the Lttfrrs u* D* s 
with the object of showing that the miciiium subi>t<i)tUai** Is fiii excrc-s- 
cenee upon the philosophy of beibniz, and that the use he makes* 
it involves ineonsisteney with his general posititm. Ei dniann. 
in his Btsioyy of Philosophy (Eng. Tr., vol. ii. p. a88; holds it 

is not to be regarded merely as a concession, to the re]igi<‘us 
scruples of Roman Catholics, but that it is really a part of Leibniz’s 
Ufe-loiig endeavour to reconcile the Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
Churches Cf. Leitie au Zhtc Jean Frederic (no date) ;Kiopi^ iv. 
444) : — *• There is also a considerable- feature of my philosophy 
which will make it somewhat welcome to the Jei-tiits and other 
theologians. It Ls this, that I re-establish the substantial firm*-* 
which the Atoiiiists and Cai*tesians claim to have extermznittod. 
Now it is certain that without these forms and. the difference there 
is between them and real accidents, it is impossible to maintain 
our mysteries; for if the nature of foody consists in extension, 
as Rescai'tes holds, it undoubtedly involves a contradiction to 
maintain, that a body exists in many places at once.' Dillmaiin 
Keue Darstelltd ng der Leihnizischen Monadenleht p. 225) has no doubt 
that the lAUculum substaniiale is the same as the ^ soul ’ of the 
body or its dominant Monad. Logically, perhaps, it ought to 
be so ; but it is far from clear that Leibniz meant this. For he 
several times uses the terms * soul ' or ‘ dominant Monad ’ in the 
same sentence as the term' vtnczcluyn substantial e without identifying 
them. And he speaks of the vinculum suhstantiale being ^abolished,’ 
' destroyed,’ * supernaturally removed,* &c. But he afterwards admits 
that the vinculum substaniiale cannot come into being or be destroyed. 
So that Leibniz’s entire treatment of the matter is tentative and 
unsatisfactory. 
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theory is inconsistent both with the Roman", Catholic and 
with the Lutheran doctrine regarding the Real Presence 
in the Eucharist. 


X>. SEIiF-CONSCIOXTSlSrESS. 

By means of the. different degrees of clearness and 
distinctness in the .perceptions of their respective souls or 
dominant Monads, .the organic compound substances of 
which the world is composed may be divided into three 
main classes, (i) mere living beings, (2), animals, and 
(3) men. Substances of the first class, including plants 
and all lower forms of existence, have as their soul a bare 
Monad, having mere perception or representation, un- 
accompanied by consciousness. Animals, on the other 
hand, have a higher degree of perception, which appears 
as consciousness or feeling {sentiment including memory. 
The soul of man possesses the characteristics of both of 
the lower classes, but its ^perception has a still higher 
degree of clearness, appearing now as self-consciousness or 
apperception. The self-conscious soul or spirit does not 
merely connect its particular perceptions in the empirical 
sequence of memory ; but, having a knowledge of eternal 
and necessary truths, it can represent things in logical 
order, that is to say, in their necessary rational relations. 
This is what is meant by its having reason, or being 
a rational soul. The possession of reason means the 
power of reflexion or self-consciousness, because necessary 
and eternal truths are simply perceptions developed to 
the highest degree of distinctness, and consequently the 
knowledge of such truths is a clear and distinct conscious- 
ness of what is in ourselves (of the perceptions which 
constitute our nature), and hence indirectly a clear and 
distinct knowledge of substance in general'. 

^ Monadology^ §§ 18-30 ; Principles 0 / Nature and of Grace, §§4 and 5. 
Of course it is not to be supposed that the scale of organic being 
ends wit^i man. There must be between man and God a continuous* 
succession of other embodied souls, each more perfect than the on© 
beneath it. Otherwise the law of continuity would be broken. 
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ISfow, as we saw in considering the meaning of life and 
death while the self-conscious or rational soul really 
differs only in degree from the conscious and the uncon- 
scious soul, it can never completely lose its rationality* 
The anii^al so.ul may at death lose memory and descend 
to a lower grade. But this is not possible in the case of 
the self-conscious soul. And on the other hand, while 
an animal soul may be raised to self-consciousness, 
Leibniz finds it difficult to conceive that this can take 
place without a special act or operation of Grod. Self- 
conscious beings have thus a position of peculiar inde- 
pendence, which requii-es us to devote to them special 
consideration. We proceed, then, to consider Leibniz’s 
account (a) of the form in which perception appears in 
man, and (6) of the form in which appetition appears in 
him ; these being the two essential characteristics of the 
human soul as well as of, every other Monad. 


{a) THEOBV OF KKOWLEUGE. 

Lethniz seeJcs a Via Media hettceen the Views of Descartes 

and of Doche. 

Human perception or apperception is knowledge, 
strictly speaking. Leibniz’s theory of appei'ception is 
thus a theory of knowledge. Now apperception is the 
perception of eternal and necessary truths. It is clear 
and distinct knowledge* But the human soul has also 

‘It is also reasonable -to suppose that there are below us sub- 
stances capable of percep£ion, as there are such substances above 
us ; and that our soul, far from being the last of all, occupies 
a middle position, from which it is possible to go up or down ; 
otherwise there would-be in the order of things a defect, which, 
certain philosophers call vacuum fcrmarum,* Sur Ics Principes de Vie 
(1705) (E. 431 a ; G-. vi. 543)- Xeibniz calls these higher beings 
genies (genii)., ^ It is to be’ believed that there are rational souls 
more perfect than we, which may be called genies^ and it is quite 
possible that some day we shall be of their number. The order of 
the universe seems to require it.’ Lettre a la Princesse Sophie (1706) 
(Gr. vii. 5^)- 
^ p. 116. 
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knowledg-e which is not clear and distinct, knowledge of 
contingent things which it cannot reduce to eternal an<l 
necessary trutii. This must he so, for otheiwise the 
human soul would he perfectly clear and distinct in its 
percejKtions, complete and unrestrained in it activity, 
fief us But this cliai-acteristic of perfect intuitive 

knowledge and a}>solute activity belongs to God alone ; 
the perceptions of man are always at best only relatively 
clear and distinct. Accordingly it is impossible for 
Leibniz to assent to the Cartesian theory of knowledge, 
whicli gave worth only to the absolutely clear and distinct, 
<lrawing a har<l and fast line, between self-conscious 
thinking and all else. Descartes’s use of the x>rinciple of 
contradiction was inconsistent with the possibility of 
relative truth. It explains the universal and necessary, 
but only by .setting aside the contingent as ultimately 
inexplicable. 

On tin* otlier hand, the theory of Leibniz is equally 
opx^osed to the opposite view, expounded in Locke’s ICssai^ 
OH flic Ilvynan UndcrstmuVmg. If distinctively human 
knowledge does not consist solely in the perception of 
universal and n<‘cessary truths, neither is the human mind 
altogether <lostitxite of such knowledge and de]>endent for 
its ideas entirely upon the contingency of the senses. As 
the human soul is a Monad, its knowledge does not eonx^ 
to it from outside itself, foi* it cannot be rt^ally inliuenced 
by any other substance. It is not originally a tabiiUi rasa 
on which externally-produced impressions are made ; for 
no Monad can ever be purely passive or absolutely without 
perception. The human ininti, being spontaneotis in ail 
its activities, must produce its knowledge ezitirely from 
within itself. It is not a vacuum, gradually filled ab extra 
with independent ideas ; it is a force or life transforming 
itself, a growth, a self-revelation L 

' Ct’. Xvuicaat bk. ii. cb. i, § 2 E. 222 b ; O. v. 09, : ‘This 

tabula ictsa^ of wliu-li feo niu< h is said, is in my opinion notliin<< but 
Ii fiotion, which nature does not allow and which has its j:^rounds 
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Thus in bis theory of knowledge, Lteibiiiz may he 
regarded as seeking a via media between two extreme 
views, the basis of both of wliich is mechanical rather 
than dynamical. Each in its own way fails to do justice 
to the rMations in knowledge, to its unity as a system. 
Each rests on the absolute (not the relative) validity of 

only in the incomplete notion^ of philosophers, like the v<H<i, 
nnU absolute or rt'lative rest of two parts of n wlioh* in 
regard to one another, or like the maferia prima^ which is eonceive<i 
as ab'^olutely passive ! sans aucunes formeh^. Things which aro 
uniform and contain no variety are never anything but abstractions, 
like time, space, and the other beings of pure mathematics. There 
IS no body whose parts are at rest, and there is no substams* 
vhnh has nothing to distinguish it from every other. Human 
^ouis difter, not only from other soul'^, but also from one another . 
although the difference is not of the kind that is called ‘^specific.” 
And I think I can pfove that every substantial thing, whether 
soul or body, has its own special relation to every other; and on€-> 
must always diff'er fi’om another by ir^rins-ic characters ; wjtb<»ut 
mentioning that those who say so muclft about this fahida ra^, after 
having remove<l from it the ideas, cannot tell what remains of it, 
like the Scholastic philosophers who leave nothing in their moittrni. 
puma. Perhaps it may be replied, that this tabula ra^a of the 
philo'.ophers means that the soul has originally and by nature 
nothing but bare faculties. But faculties without any activity, lu 
a word the pure potencies {pitissances^ of the Scholastics, are them- 
selves only fictions, which nature knows not and which are 
<jbtained only by making abstractions. For where in the worhi 
-^ball we ever find a faculty which is shut up in mere potency 
without any activity? Theie is always a particular disposition to 
action, and to one action rather than another. And besides the 
disposition there is a tendency to action, and indeed there is always 
an infinity of these tendencies at once in every object; and these 
tendencies are never without some effect. Experience is neeessaiy, 
r admit, in order that the soul should bo determined to such and 
such thoughts, and in order that it may take notice of the ideas 
which are in us. But by what means can experience and tlie 
senses give ideas? Has the soul windows? Is it like a wudting- 
tablet? Is it like wax? It is plain that all those who think thus 
of the soul make it at bottom corporeal. There will be brought 
against mo this axiom, accepted among the philosophers, that 
nof/nng is in the ^oid that does not come fi o 7 n the senses. But the soul 
itself and its affections must be excepted. AT/iiZ est in intellectu, quoei 
i OH fuerit in, sensu ; excipe : nisi ipse intellectus. But the soul contains- 
the notions of being, substance, unity, identity, cause, perception, 
reasoning and many others, which the senses cannot give. This 
agrees well enough with your author of the Essay^ who finds the 
origin of a considoiable section of the ideas in the mind's reflexion 
on its own nature/ Cf. 2 \ew Essays^ Introduction, pp. 360, 367 sqq. 
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certain ideas or impressions ; each is a kind of atomism. 
The eternal and necessary truths (or clear and distinct 
ideas) of Descartes are nnconditionally valid ; they are 
a jgfit'iori atoms, forming the totality of knowledge. The 
‘ simple ideas ’ of Locke are equally unconditionaHn their 
validity they are a posteHori akovas or data of knowledge K 

Dut, here as elsewhere, Leibniz would rather reconcile 
than overthrow. "While the mechanical view of things is 
not the truest, it nevertheless has value in itst^wn sphere. 
Thus he regards the errors of Descartes and Locke as due 
in each case to the ovei'-emphasis of one of the two com^ 
plementary elements in knowledge, the necessary and the 
contingent. Descartes^’s view might hold if knowledge 

' lioclje’s opposition to Descartes, great though it was, ought not 
to be emphasized to such an extent as to hide the fact that they 
have much in common, for instance, we know that Docke's first 
attraction to philosophy came from a reading of Descartes, and he 
may perhaps owe the suggestion of some of h.is leading ideas to 
such passages as the following extract from bn unfinished dialogue 
of Descartes, in which the method of doubt is wittily set in con- 
trast with the Scholastic metaphysics. The question is : ^ What 
is man’s first knowledge ? In what part of the soul does it dwell ? 
And why is it so imperfect at the beginning?’ Epistemon, the 
representative of Scholastic learning, says : ^ That appears to me 
to be very clearly explained, if we liken the imagination of infants 
to a tabula rasa on which our ideas, which are as it were the* living 
image of objects, are to be painted. Our senses, the dispositions of 
our mind, our teachers and our intelligence are the different painters 
who can execute this work, and those among them which are least 
fitted to succeed, begin it ; namely imperfect senses, blind instinct 
and foolish nurses. At last comes the best of all, intelligence ; and 
yet is it still necessary that it should serve an apprenticeship of 
several years and for some time follow the example of its teachei's, 
before it dare rectify one of their errors. ... It is like a clever 
artist, called to put the finishing toxiches to a picture sketched by 
learners. Though he use all his art, correcting gradually now one 
feature, now another, and putting in all that has been omitted, 
there must still remain great defects in it, because the picture was 
badly drawn at first, the figures were ill-arranged and little atten- 
tion was given to proportions^ JRecherche de la Verife par les tumieres 
naturelles, (Euvres de Descartes (ed. Cousin), voh xi. p. 345 ; cf. ibid. 
P* 375 : ‘ -^11 truths follow from one another and are united by 

a common bond ; the whole secret consists in beginning with the 
first and most simple, and rising gradually to the most remote and 
most complex.’ See also Fraser’s ed. of Docke’s JEssay, vol. i. 
Prolegomena^ p. 20, 
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were entirely necessary ; Locke’s mi^ht hold if knowledge 
were merely contingent. But human knowledge is both ; 
it includes both self-evident truths and truths of fact. 
A true theory of knowledge must do equal justice to both. 
It mustr have affinity with the views both of Descartes 
and of Locke, without altogether accepting either. 

Leihfii^^s Solution of the Question of Innate Ideas and the 

Tabula Masa. 

Locke endeavoured to establish his empiricism as 
against the position of Descartes by denying that there 
are in the human mind any innate ideas. If there be 
no innate ideas, all our knowledge must reach us ab 
eoctra, through the senses. And accordingly the only 
true theory of knowledge must explain it a posteriori, 
entirely from sense-experience. This was the contrary 
opposite of the Cartesian view that all our genuine 
knowledge comes from pure thought, in complete 
independence of the senses (which are bodily, and there- 
fore excluded from the sphere of thinking), and that the 
only true theory of knowledge must explain it a priori, 
as a logical deduction from self-evident innate ideas. To 
Leibniz it seems that the conception of the human mind 
as a Monad leads to a theory of knowledge which har- 
monizes the other two, hy combining in a new form the 
truth they each contain, and at the same time setting 
aside their errors. As a Monad the soul of man is not, 
as in Locke’s view, a purely passive tabula rasa, continually 
receiving external impressions. It is always an active 
force, and it is itself the spontaneous source of all its 
ideas, i. e. of the entire sequence of its experience. All 
its ideas are therefore innate. But none of its ideas is 
from the beginning clear and distinct- "When they first 
appear they are confused and imperfect. The recognition 
of their self-evidence is the result of a process, a develop- 
ment from relative confusion, to distinctness. But what 
Locke calls sensation is, according to Leibniz, confused 
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perception, the indistinct representation of things external 
to the individual mind. Thus the self-evidence of uni- 
vei*sai and necessary truths is a result of experience, 
though that experience is purel3^ internal And though 
all our ideas are innate, there are man^^ which cun never 
he reduced to the perfect clearness and distinctness of 
self-evident truth, but vrhich we have nevertheless quite 
sufficient ground for recognizing as true. Further, though 
our experience is entirely internal, it is none the less 
objectively^ real, for it consists in a representation of the 
whole universe, in accordance with the pre-established 
harmony between substances. Human knowledge is thus 
at once a jprioW and a posteriori, innate and c^xperieiitial \ 


llelativity of the Distinctimi heticcen Percej^tion and 
Apperccpt i on. 

The acceptance of this theory involves a change in the 
point of view held both by Descartes and by Docke. They' 
both argue on the assumption that perception and apper- 
ception are quite distinct from one another. Descartes’s 
theoiy of innate ideas rests on his doctrine that absolute 
certainty belongs to self-conscious thought alone, ex- 
cluding all other forms of human experience as pheno- 
mena of body, which is the contradictory opposite of 

^ ‘If all Qur ideas [ connaissun€es~] are innate in so far as they are 
ideas distinct in themselves, they are all acquired in so far ai> they 
are ideas distinct for us/ Boutroux, ed. of Noi{t’>iaux JSssain, &c., 
Introduction, p. 83. Cf. Lotze, Streitsclinfty p. 13 : ‘In earlier times 
pcox>le made too free a use of the name of innate ideas ; but now it 
f»eems to me that tliey have fallen into an opposite error when they 
at once set aside this notion, with a superficial depreciation of its 
somewhat inappropriate name- I have never been able to convince 
myself that the logical and metaphysical principles regarding the 
nature of things, which are necessary to our thought, the aesthetic 
feelings and the consciousness of obligation rest upon anything 
else than the immediate depth of our spiritual nature, so that they, 
under the stimulus of experience, come into our consciousness as 
original possessions*, of our nature, not as compk^te innate images, 
always hovering in our consciousness, but as so grounded in us, that 
they indeed require the stimulus of experience, but are never given 
to us by experience,’ 
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niiiKi. Locko, on the other hancL denies the existence of 
idt^fLS on tlie g'round that children, savages and 
idiot^> do not consciousH" posse-^s them ; an argument 
which implies that we have an iilen only when we are 
fully avv<tre of* it, tliat is to say, that ideas exist only in 
self-coiisciousness or appereeptioin Thus apperception 
(in the Leibnitian sense) is regarded by Descartes as 
containing absolute, innate fii'st principles, from which 
particular truths be deduced^ while Ijy Locke it is 

iield to give, not first x^rinciples, but simple ideas, which 
are the elements out of which knowledge is Ijuilt, In 
both cases it is apperception that is ai)pealed to ; mere 
perception does not count b 

Now the great central ]>rinciplc of the philosophy ot 
Leibniz is the idealizing of all substance, by regarding it 
as throughout perceptive or i*epresentative. Apper- 
ception. feeling and bare perception (which is not 
necessarily anything more than the mere i>ossession of 
real qualities) are not different in kind but merely in 

^ Of. Xoureaux bk. ii. ch. J, § 19 ''E. a 26 a ; G-. t. 107) : ^ 

nlefhes [repi’^&entative of Locke]. That body is extended without 
hwing parts and tliat a thing thinks without being conscious 
[s*apBt cevtur'] that it thinks, ai’e two assertions which appear equally 
unintelligible.'* //it-? [representative of Leibniz , ‘^Forgive 

me, sir, but I must tell you that in your contention that there is in 
the soul nothing of %vhlch it is not conscious, there is a %)etitzo prin- 
cipii. which has already dominated our first discussion. It was 
there used for the overthrow of innate ideas and truths. If we 
were to grant this principle, we should n<>t merely find ourselves 
in conflict with experience and reason, but we should liare without 
any reason to give up fuir opinion, which I think I have made suffi- 
ciently iiitelligihle. But our opponents, \ery clever though they 
are, have never produced any proof of what they so often and so 
confidently declare regarding this matter, and besides it is easy to 
prove to them the opposite, that is to say, that it is not possible we 
should always deliberately reflect on all our thoughts. Otherwise 
tfie mind would make a reflexion upon each refl.'xion I'^ifiniium, 
without ever being able to pass to a new thought. For instance, 
in being conscious of some present feeling, I should always have to 
think that I think of it, and again to think that I think nf think- 
ing of it and so ad mdnfHtm. But I must surely come to an end of 
reflecting upon all these reflexions, and there must, in short, be 
some thought which we allow to pass w'ithout thinking of it ; 
^vtherw'ise we should always dw'cll uprin the same thing."’ 
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degree. One reality pervades them all ; no one of them 
is separated from another by any impassable barrier. 
Body is confused soul ; soul is clear and distinct body. 
Self-consciousness is not a unique certainty or reality, 
but a high degree of clearness and distinctness’ in that 
which is already real in lower forms. The self may be 
exclusive, self-limited, individual ; but it is so only in 
common with every other substance. There -is no sub- 
stance which is not potentially an Ego, a self-conscious 
being. ^What Descartes and Eocke both ignore is the 
internal movement, the becoming, the growth and 
development, which is of the essence of every substance. 
For them a thing, a mind, an idea, a principle is what 
it is, unchangeably ; so that either, as in the case of 
Descartes, the variety of real thought is contained, perfect 
and entire, within its unity, and is to beset forth by pure 
sub-sumption, the lifting out of class from within class, or, 
as in the ease of Docke, the unity of real thought is a mere 
aggregate of its varieties, the elements remaining un- 
changeable into whatever groups we may gather them. 

As against Descartes^ Leibniz denies the complete Separation 
of Matter and Mind. 

Accordingly, Leibniz brings against Descarteses view of 
mind essentially the same argument as he used against 
Descartes’s view of matter. The Cartesian view of sub- 
stance as that which is in itself and is conceived through 
itself, without need of anything else; resulted in the 
complete separation of matter and mind., Leibniz, on 
the other hand, uniiies without absolutely identifying 
them, through his view of substance as that which is 
continually in process of perceiving or representing all 
things. Thus, against Descartes’s view of matter as an 
independent substance, Leibniz argues that a true 
doctrine of substance makes matter by itself an abstrac- 
tion, for it is really the confused perception which is 
potentially clear and distinct perception, apperception or 
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mind. And similarly, against the view of Descartes that 
mind is an independent substance, opposed to matter, 
Deibniz maintains that pure mind belongs to God alone, 
and that inind as we have it is inseparable from matter 
and is really nothing but matter raised to a higher power, 
confused perception that has passed into greater clearness 
and distinctness. As among created substances there is 
no body without soul, so there is no soul without body. 

Tn opposition to Locke, he holds that the JKind always 

thinks* 

On the other hand, as against Iiocke, Xieibniz contends 
that the mind is never without thought. If mind is 
a tabula rasa, receiving all its impressions fronr outside 
itself, a mind without thought is a perfectly natural 
supposition. And a posteriori Doeke holds that in dream- 
less sleep the mind exists without thinking. Its existence 
during such a sleep is, he thinks, assured to us by our 
recollection afterwards of what took place in the mind 
before the sleep. Further, Docke maintains that, 
as body can exist without motion, mind can exist 
without thoughts* NTow the ground of this contention 
manifestly is that motion and rest are not relatively 
but absolutely distinct from one another and, similarly, 
that clear and distinct consciousness is absolutely and 
not relatively dijfferent from, unconsciousness, "W'hen 
a body has no apparent motion, it is absolutely at rest ; 
when a mind has no clear and distinct consciousness or 
apperception, it is absolutely without consciousness. 
To this the central principles of the philosophy of 
Deibniz are in complete opposition While motion and 

’ Could tliis be regarded as a strictly logical development of one 
side of Eescai'tes^s philosopliy, tbus revealing Descartes’s inconsis- 
tency ? Descartes would say tliat, as tbinking is the essence of 
mind, mind cannot exist without thought and yet it may exist 
without any specific thought. 

® Cf. JSfouveausc JSssazs, bk. ii ch. i, § lo (E. ^23 a ; G. v. loi) : 

^ Philalethes. “But I cannot conceive it to be more necessary for the 
soul always to think than for the body to be always in motion, the 

K 
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rest are apparently absolute opposites, in reality, when 
we regard them not abstractly but concretely in thrir 
relation to the rest of the world, they can be understood 
only as relatively distinct. For otherwise, th<^ law of 
continuity, which is the basis of any workable interpreta- 
tion of the universe, would be broken. In virtue of this 
law, then, rest must be considered as an infinitely small 
degree of motion, and every body possesses at least a 
tendency to motion or a virtuod motion, even if it has no 
actiwd, apparent, complete motion. In the same way, 
when mind is considered concretely, as a real substance 
related (through its representation of them) to all the 
other substances of which the universe is composed, the 
distinction between consciousness and unconsciousness is 
seen to be relative. There can be no total absence of 
perception, for absence of perception (representation) 
would mean absence of relation to the rest of the world, 
and thus a breach of the law of continuity. Unconscious* 

perception of ideas being to the soul what motion is to the body/’ 

. . . TheophiVus, ‘‘You are right, sir. Activity is no more insepar- 
able from the soul than from the body, a state of the soul without 
thought and absolute rest in the body appearing to me to be things 
which are equally contrary to nature and of vrhich there is no 
instance in the world.. A substance which is once in activity will 
be so always, for all its impressions persist and are merely mixed 
with other new ones. When we strike a body we arouse in it (or 
rather determine) an infinite number of vortices as in a liquid, for 
at bottom every solid has some degree "of fluidity, and every fluid 
has some degree of solidity, and there is no way of ever entirely 
stopping these internal vortices. Now we may believe that, if the 
body is never at rest, neither will the soul, which corresponds to 
it, ever be without perception.” . . . Ph. “ But this proposition — 
the soul always thinks — is not evident by itself.'' 27*. “ I don’t say 
it is- It requires a little attention and reasoning to see it. Ordi- 
nary people recognize it as little as they recognize the pressure of 
the atmosphere or the roundness of the earth." P^. “ I doubt if 
I thought last night. This is a question of fact, to be settled by 
sense-experience." 2%. “We settle it in the same way in which we 
prove that there are imperceptible bodies and invisible motions, 
although some people regard thesQ things as absurd. In the same 
way there are perceptions without much sharpness, which are not 
distinct enough for us to be conscious of them or to remember 
them ; but they make themselves known by certain consequences 
they have.”' 
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ness or apparent absence of perception is tben merely an 
infinitely small degree of perception, and every mind 
most possess at least virtual thought or consciousness, 
a tendency to clear and distinct perception, even although 
it may actually appear to be empty of all thought \ The 
mind is not like a block of veinless marble, from which 
the sculptor may take what figure he pleases. It has 
veins which give the outline of the statue that is to come 
forth from it\ In other words, it is the nature of the 
mind to ^ look before and after.’ Leibniz regards his 
view as expressing the truth that underlies the Platonic 
doctrine of reminiscence. The present perceptions of the 
mind may be regarded as recollections of the past, inas- 
much as they were already virtually contained in these 
past perceptions and are developed from them — are, 
indeed, these past perceptions grown more distinct. And 
again, the present perceptions of the mind are forecasts 
or prophecies of the future, since all its future perceptions 
are confusedly wrapped up in its present states. 

Petites Percejptions. 

Thus in the Monadology^ ^ Peibniz maintains the 
existence of unconscious perceptions, on the ground 
that perception can only proceed from perception, and 
accordingly that in the passage from the unconsciousness 
of a swoon or a deep sleep to full waking consciousness 
there must be an infinite series of perceptions gradually’- 
rising in degree from infinitely little perceptions, which 
are apparently indistinguishable from absence of percep- 
tion, upwards to the fuller perceptions of actual waking 
life. These little perceptions {petites perceptions^ confused 
perceptions, or, as we might now call them, sub-conscious 
thoughts or mental activities) express the continuity of 

^ Cf. Xiocke, Bssay^ Fraser’s ed., vol. i. p. 80 note. 

^ New Essays, IntroclTiction, p. 367. Ct- Eocke, Essay, Fraser’s ed., 
vol, i. p. 48 note, and p. 60 note. 

® §§ 21 and 23. 
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all souls, from the soul of the pebble to that of the 
angel, as Leibniz puts it in his correspondence with 
J. Bernouilli^ The characteristics of these peiites 
jpereeptionS:, which prevent us from being clearly aware of 
them, are, he tells us their smallness, ctheir^^ number, 
or their individual indistinctness. And by means of 
them he explains such psychological phenomena as our 
ceasing to be aware of the sound of a mill or a waterfall 
when we have become accustomed to it. The perceptions 
are still there, but ^ having lost the attractions of novelty, 
they are not strong enough to claim our attention and 
memory, which are directed to more interesting objects. 
For all attention requires memory ; and often, when we 
are not, so to speak, warned and directed to take notice 
of certain of our own present perceptions, we let them 
pass without reflexion, and even without observing 
them ; but if some one immediately afterwards draws our 
attention to them, and speaks to us, for instance, of some 
noise that has just been heard, we recall it to ourselves 
and perceive that a moment ago we had some conscious- 
ness of it. Thus there were perceptions of which we 
were not aware at the time, apperception arising in this 
case only from our attention having been drawn to them 
after some interval, however small The ^etites percep-^ 

^ G. Math. iii. 560. 

® Essays, Introduction, p. 370. Cf. bk. ii. ch. 9, § i (E. 5333 a 5 
G. V* isi ‘ We ourselves have also jpetites perceptions, of which we 
are not conscious in our present state. It is true that we might 
quite well be conscious of them and reflect upon them, were we 
not prevented by their multitude, which distracts our mind, or if 
they were not eflfaoed or rather obscured by greater ones. ... I 
should prefer to distinguish between perception and app&rcepticm^ 
Eor instance, the perception of light and colour, of which we have 
apperception ['are conscious] is made up of a quantity of petites 
perceptions, of which we have no apperception [are not conscious] ; 
and a noise, of which we have perception but of which we take 
no notice, becomes apperceptihle by a small addition or increase. 
For if what precedes had no efiect upon the soul, this little addition 
would have none either, and no more would the whole have any.' 

® Kew Esscays, Introduction, p. 371. Cf. Nouveaux Essais, bk. ii. 
ch. r, § IX (E 2^4 a ; G. v. 103) : *We think of a number of things 
at once, but we take notice only of the thoughts which are most 
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tionSy accordingly, are merely the conjfused perceptions of 
the self-conscious Monad, and their function and value in 
psychology may be estimated by reference to the im- 
portance of confused perception in Leibniz's general 
doctrine •of substance. However great may be their 
degree of confusion, and however little we may be 
conscious of them individually or collectively, they are 
still perceptions, one in kind with the highest, most 
distinct apperception or self-consciousness. The realm of 
self-consciousness includes the whole of substance ; it is 
by no means limited to man and spirits higher than man. 
Hut in the infinite variety of substances, self-consciousness 
exists in an infinite variety of degrees ; and there are 
many substances in which its degree is infinitely little, 
that is to say, less than any degree that can be assigned 
or named. 

JLeibniz^s Theory of Knowledge in relation to the main 
Frinciples of his Philosophy. 

Thus Leibniz’s theory of knowledge is simply the 
epistemological expression of the main principles of his 

distinct : and matters cannot be otherwise, for if we were to take 
notice of all, we should have to think attentively of an infinity 
of things at once, all of which we feel and all of which make 
impression on onr senses. I say even more : something from all 
our past thoughts remains, and none can ever be entirely ejffaeed. 
Now when we sleep without dreaming, and when we are stunned 
by some blow, fall, illness, or other accident, there appears in us 
an infinite number of little confused feelings, and death itself can 
produce no other effect on the souls of animals, which must 
without doubt, sooner or later, regain distinct pei'oeptions, for 
everything in nature happens in an orderly way, . . . Each soul 
retains all its preceding impressions, and cannot split itself up. 

. . . In each substance the future has a perfect connexion with the 
past. This is what constitutes the identity of the individual. 
Yet memory is not necessary nor even always possible, because 
of the multitude of present and past impressions, which come 
together in our present thoughts, for I do not believe that there 
are in. man any thoughts which have not at least some confused 
effect, or which do not leave some vestige to be combined with 
later thoughts. We can certainly forget things ; but we might 
also recollect them after a long interval, if only we were reminded 
of them in tlie right way." 
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philosopliy* All truth is innate, virtually if not actually. 
But there are two kinds of truth. Eternal and necessary 
truth has its ground in the principle of contradiction. 
It is either self-evident or the result of strict demonstra- 
tion from the self-evident. ^ Our mind is the ^source of 
necessary truths, and however many particular experiences 
we may have of a universal truth, we cannot assure our- 
selves of it for ever by induction without knowing its 
necessity through reason. . . . The senses may suggest, 
support, and confirm these truths, but cannot demon- 
strate their infallible and perpetual certainty On the 
other hand, tinith of fact or contingent truth, while 
et^ually innate, is not demonstrable through the x->rinciple 
of contradiction, but through that of sufS^cient reason^. 
It is obtained by induction rather than demonstration. 
It is truth qf experience, or perception which we cannot 
analyze into perfect distinctness and self-evidence, because 
of the infinite complexity of its relations to the system of 

‘ Nouieattx JSssais, bk. i. cb. i, § 5 (E. S09 b ; G. v. 76, 77). 

^ Thus Leibniz rejects the view of Locke that our real know- 
ledge, as distinct from merely probable knowledge, ‘extends as 
far as the present testimony of our senses, employed about par- 
ticular objects that do then affect them, and no farther.* (Essay^ 
J)k. iv. ch. II, § 9 ; Eraser's ed., vol. ii. p. 332 ) Of. the corresponding 
l^assage in the Kouveavt^ Bssais (E- 378 b ; G. v. 426) : ‘Yet I think 
that we might extend the names of knowledge and certainty to things 
other than actual sensations, for clearness and plainness [_evidence] 
extend further, and I regard them as a kind of certainty : and it 
would without doubt be an absurdity seriously to doubt whether 
there are men in the world, when we do not see any. To doubt 
seriously is to doubt practically, and we might take certainty as 
a knowledge of truth which w© cannot doubt practically without 
madness ; and sometimes we take certainty in a still more general 
sense and apply it to cases in which we cannot doubt without 
deserving to be greatly blamed. But evidence would be a luminous 
certainty, that is to say, a certainty such -that, because of the 
connexion we see between the ideas, we have no doubt whatever. 
According to this definition * of certainty, we are certain that 
Constantinople is in the world, that Constantine, Alexander the 
Gi’eat, and Julius Caesar have existed. It is true that some 
peasant of the Ardennes might justly doubt these things, from 
lack of information ; but a man of letters and of the wox'ld could 
not do so, without great mental derangement.* Cf. also Locke’s 
Essay, bk. ii. ch. si, § 75 (Eraser's ed., vol. i. p, 373). 
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This infinitely complex mass of relations^ wiiicli 
it is impossible for ns to reduce to perfect order and 
simplicity, is our confused perception. Confused percep- 
tion is, then, the representation in us not of our own 
nature, but of the system of things other than ourselves, 
that is to say, the other Monads as they are related to us. 
But distinct perception is the representation or perception 
of our own nature, of that which is in ourselves, and it is 
at the same time the evolving of some of our confused 
perceptions into clearness ; it is not something quite 
separate from our confused perception. Thus we rise to 
a knowledge of ourselves through our knowledge of 
external things Self-consciousness implies the con- 
sciousness of objects ; apperception is, indeed, the veiy 
fiower of perception, the beauty to produce which per- 
ception, in all its degrees, is living and growing. In 
experience or confused thought^ rightly interpreted, there 
is the basis of distinct, rational knowledge. Sense, 
experience, imagination, must not be derided as fiction- 
makers by the intellect which they have nourished \ 

The Meaning which Leilmijs attaches to ^ JPerception^ or 
^ JRepresentation. ^ JSow does he endeavour to avoid an 
endless Itelativity? 

Something remains to be said as to the meaning of this 
^perception,’ ^representation,’ or ^expression,’ which is 
the key-word to Beibniz’s theory of knowledge. There is 
a strong suggestion of petitio prindpii about it. What 
exactly does it mean ? What is perceived, represented, 
expressed ? And what does the perception, representation, 
expression consist in ? If the essence of every real sub- 

^ Cf. Kouveauoc JSssais^ bk. ii- ch.. 21, § 73 (E. 269 b ; G-- v. 19 7) : 

^ The senses furnish us with naaterial for reflexion, and we should 
never even think of thought, if we did not think of something 
else, that is to say, of the particular things with which the senses 
furnish us, ' And I am persuaded that souls and created spirits are 
never without organs and never without sen^tions, as they cannot 
reason withoxit symbols. 

^ See Appendix D, p. 206. 
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stance is to perceive, represent, or express every other, we 
seem to have come upon the doctrine of the relativity of 
human knowledge in its worst form. It seems as if 
knowledge must be compared to the life of those unhappy 
islanders ^ who earn a precarious livelihood by taking in 
one another’s washing.’ 

As to the meaning of the terms, Lioibniz says that ^ one 
thing expresses another (in my sense) when there is 
a constant and regular [regle^ relation between what can 
be said of the one and what can be said of the other. It 
is thus that a projection in perspective expresses the 
original figured’ Any two things, then, are related to 
one another as perceiver and perceived, when the predi- 
cates or qualities of the one (whatever these predicates or 
qualities may be) always vary concomitantly with the 
predicates or qualities of the other- Perception, repre- 
sentation, or expression is then a relation of harmony (or 
development according to some law or principle) between 
the qualities of individual substances. But these qualities 
are themselves perceptions. What, then, is the ultimate 
reality of which they are all representations ? Leibniz’s 
answer is that the ultimate reality is the nature of God or 
the ideas of God as an intuitive Knower. God alone has 
a knowledge which is entirely adequate, perfectly realized ; 
in Him the universe is transparent through and through. 
There is no reality beyond thought, to which thought 
must correspond. Thought cannot in any way represent 
that which is entirely other than itself, that which is 
separated from it ^ by the whole diameter of being ’ (or by 
an even greater distance if that were possible). For no 
sign can be entirely cut off from the thing signified. Sign 
and thing signified* must have some ground of unity in 
virtue of which this relation between them is possible. 

^ Lettre ci A.rrtauld (1687) (G^. ii. iis) : ‘ Expression is common to 
all soul-principles [/ormes]. It is a genus, of which, natural per- 
ception, animal feeling and intellectual knowledge are species.* 
Cf. this Introduction, Part iii. p. 1122, note 3. 
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Thus pure thought cannot symholize, represent, or per- 
ceive that which is absolutely not-thought. Confused 
thought is the symbol both of other confused thought and 
of clear and distinct thought. Accordingly, as between 
confused thoughts the relation of sign and thing signified 
is such that that which is now regarded as sign may from 
another point of view be taken as the thing signified, and 
vice versa. Nevertheless it is evident that the clearer 
and more distinct of any two corresponding perceptions 
will naturally be regarded as the thing signified by the 
more confused perception, that is to say, the thing which 
the more confused perception is trying to express, but is 
unable to express adequately. And thus the ultimate 
‘ thing signified,’ the fundamental reality, which all other 
perceptions in various degrees symbolize or represent, 
must be perfectly clear and distinct thought, or, in other 
words, the thought of God. So also God is First Cause as 
well as Ultimate Reality. For we have already seen ^ that 
cause is always reason or explanation, the relatively clear 
and distinct perception as against the corresponding con- 
fused perception, which is the effect. Accordingly, as the 
nature of God is absolutely clear and distinct perception, 
He must be the Ultimate Cause of all things 

{!>) ETBCICS. 

Degrees of Appetition in the Monads — Impulse^ Instinctive 

Desire, yViU. 

Every Monad has appetition as well as perception. 
Appetition is the principle of change in the Monad, that 

1 pp. 106, X07. 

^ This seems to imply that God is the, ultimate reality of whom 
all individual created things are modes or manifestations. But 
liOifoniz endeavours to avoid such a conclusion as this, hy main- 
taining that the essences of things are independent ideas in the 
mind and understanding of God, eternal truths whose nature is 
not subject to His will. It is hardly necessary to point out how 
unsatisfactory is this explanation ; but it is manifest that the 
weakness of teibniz's theory at this point is the inevitable conse- 
quence of his attempt to work with two first principles, the 
mutual relations of which he has not thoroughly thought out. 
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in virtue of wliich tlie Monad passes from one perception 
to another, Like perception it has an infinite series of 
degrees ; hut three main varieties of it may be noted, 
corresponding to the three main varieties of perception. 
Thus the appetition of the lowest class of Monads (the 
bare Monads) is mere unconscious impulse or tendency, 
a potential blind force tending to become actual. It is 
the particular appetition or change of perception (repre- 
sentation) wliich has its source or ground in unconscious 
perceptions. This hare impulse may be compared to a 
watch-spring wound up, which tends to unwind itself ^ ; 
it is a tendency such as that of ‘ the stone which goes by 
the most direct but not always the best way towards the 
centre of the earth The appetition of animal souls is 
instinctive appetite or desire, which proceeds from feeling 
or conscious, yet relatively confused, perceptions. Like 
the appetition of the bare Monads, it seeks immediate 
present satisfaction, having nothing to guide it but the 
consciousness and memory of the animal soul. Finally, 
the appetition of rational souls is self-conscious desire ox* 
will, a principle of change whose basis is apperception or 
clear and distinct rational knowledge®. Appetition, like 
perception, is one and the same throughout all its degrees 
and varieties, from hare force to the freest, most rational 
volition. And in the nature of man we find all degrees 
of it ; he is not a purely rational will, but has instinctive 
impulses and passions, which belong to the middle class 
of appetitions, and physical powers which belong to the 

^ muveaua^ JSssais, bi. ii. ch. so, § 6 (E. S48 b ; G. v. 15a, 153). 

» § 36 (E. 359 a j G. V, 175). 

X ^ ^ ' There are 

tmielt ^i‘nsensible\ inclinations, of ■which "we have no consciousness 
[a-PP^rception] ; there are felt [^sensihZe] inclinations, whose existence 
and ob,ieet we know, but which are formed without our being 
aware of it, and these are confused inclinations, which we attribute 
to the body, although, there is always in the mind something cor» 
responding to them ; and finally, there are distinct inclinations 
which I'eason gives us, and of whose force and formation we are 
aware.* 
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lowest class. As on the cognitive, so on the practical side 
of his nature, the law of continuity holds. 

’Feeling, Pleasure and Pain. ‘ Semirpains ^ and 
Semi-pleasures.^ 

The chief features of Leibniz’s ethics are fixed by these 
general considerations. In applying them it is necessary 
for us, who have become familiar with post-Kantian 
distinctions, to remember that the usual threefold 
division of mental elements into cognition, feeling, and 
w’^ill, is not of older date than the age of Eousseau \ and 
accordingly that Leibniz still works vdth the Aristotelian 
twofold di^dsion of the elements into theoretical and 
jDractical, Thus the ^ appetition ’ of Leibniz covers both 
feeling and will (in our sense of the terms), as well as the 
lower forms of both, which are conscious and unconscious 
forces more or less restrained from full activity, that is 
to say, more or less potential or virtual. Accoi*dingly, as 
appetition and perception always accompany one another, 
Leibniz maintains that there is no perception absolutely 
colourless and entirely unchanging or at rest. Every 
perception has an element of feeling and activity, although 
the degree of it may be infinitely smalL If we can he 
pardoned the anachronism of using.a phrase which Lotze 
has made familiar, we may say that every perception has 
a ^ value ’ or ^ woith ’ ; but it must not be forgotten that 
for Leibniz this value is not anything absolute or pre- 
eminently real, but merely the unrealized potentiality of 
clearness and distinctness in the perception^. 

Speaking theii of human nature, which includes ail 
the varieties of perception and appetition, Leibniz says 
that ^ there are no perceptions which are entirely indi:fferent 
to us, but when their effect is not observable we can call 
them indifferent ; for and pain seem to consist in 

^ It is usually attributed to Tetens (circa 1750). But it iiri>t 
comes into prominence through K-ant. 

^ Of. Liotze, MiorocostmiSy bk. iii. eh. 4, § 4 (Fng. Tr., vol. i. p. 366). 
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an observable lielp or hindrance^/ This, he warns us, is 
not to be taken as a strict definition of pleasure and pain, 
for he does not think it possible to give such a definition. 
But his account of these feelings seems to follow directly 
from his general point of view. Pain is essentially a 
hindrance or restraining of a Monad’s appetition, while 
pleasure is its free action They are thus entirely 
relative to one another. And while we speak of the 
hindrance or freedom of appetition as pain or pleasure, 
only when -the appetition has reached the degree of con- 
sciousness, yet consciousness is separated from unconscious- 
ness by no hard and fast line, and consequently appetitions 
of a lower degree may be regarded as minutely painful or 
pleasant, according as they are retarded or advanced. Thus 
Lieibniz speaks of ^ semi-pains ’ and ‘ semi-pleasures ’ or 
^ little imperceptible [inaperceptibles^ pains and pleasures, ’ 
corresponding to the petites perceptions in the theory of 
knowledge. Like the petites perceptions these semi-pains 
and semi-pleasures may, by growing in individual inten- 
sity or by combining into one tobality, become observable 
in consciousness as complete pains and pleasures No 
soul can ever be absolutely at rest, absolutely without 
appetition. And no created soul can be purely active, 
with a perfect freedom. Thus every soul has continual 
appetition, which is partly free and partly restrained. 
That is to say, every soul has continually pleasure and 
pain in some degree. 

Accordingly Leibniz' takes great interest in the ^ un- 
easiness ^ in which Locke finds the first movings of 

^ NouveatLx ^ssais, blc. ii, cli, 20, § i (E. 246 b ; O. v. 149)- Cf- 
Jjocke's Essay (^correspondiug place), with, note in Frasex’*s ed., vol. i. 
p. 302. 

^ Cf. 2 ^ouveaux Essais, bk. ii. ch. 21, § 42 (E. 261 b ; G. v. 180) : ‘ I 
think that fundamentally pleasure is a feeling of perfection, and 
pain a feeling of imperfection, provided the feeling is sufficiently 
marked for us to be definitely conscious of it [s*en apercevoir'].* Cf. 

tribus Ju 7 is naturae et gentium gradihus (Mollat, p. 21) : ^Pleasure 
is nothing else than the sense of increasing perfection.' 

® See Nouveaux. Essais, bk. ii. ch. 20, § 6 (E. 248 a ; G. v, 15 1, 152). 
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desire^. This uneasiness is not exactly pleasure or pain^ 
but a vague feeling of discomfort or restlessness, that 
tends to pass into more definite desire and so to produce 
action. It is thus for Leibniz the conftised perception 
and undeveloped striving or appetition out of which, by 
a process of evolution, clear and distinct perception and 
free volition arise. In so far as this evolution is re-* 
strained, we suffer pain : in so far as it proceeds smoothly 
without impediment, we enjoy pleasure- Thus every soul 
instinctively seeks its own pleasure : it follows the line 
of least resistance. This it does in virtue of its own 
nature, which is to unfold itself spontaneously from 
within, its present state flowing entirely from its past 
and holding a prophecy of its future. Soul-activity is 
pleasure, soul-restraint is pain ; and it is of the essence 
of the soul to be active, for every simple substance is 
primarily a force. 

Freedom^ Liberty of Indifference^ and the ^ Will to 

From this Leibnizes view of freedom directly follows. 
There can be no such thing as a liberty of indifference, 
an absolutely undetermined choice ; for that would imply 
discontinuity in the life of the soul. An absolutely un- 
determined choice can only mean that the state of the 
soul when it makes the choice is not an orderly unfolding 
of the state of the soul preceding the choice, but is a 
beginning of action de novo. And this is contrary to the 

^ JS^ouvea^^x JSssais, bk. ii. ch. 20, § 6 (E. 247 ; G-. v. 150). Cf. 
ch. 21, § 36 (E. 258 b ; Gr. V. 174) : * If you consider your ‘‘un- 
easiness as a real discomfort {deplaisirl^ I do not admit tbat in tbis 
sense ifc is the sole goad to action. Most frequently the goad is 
those little unfelt {inseTisible] perceptions, which we might call im- 
perceptible [inapercejptihle] pains, were it not that the notion of pain 
implies apperception. These little impulses consist in the continual 
freeing of ourselves from little hindrances, at which our nature 
works without thinking about it. In this really consists that un- 
easiness, which we feel without knowing it. which makes us act in 
passion as well as when we appear most tranquil, for we are never 
without some activity and motion, which comes merely from this, 
that nature is always working so as to put herself more at ease.’ 
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very notion of substance. Both in the Theodicee and in 
the Nouveaux Essais, Leibniz freely illustrates his view 
by reference to particular instances, such as the parable 
of the ass between two equal bundles of hay and he 
makes it evident that, as a matter of fact, in every case 
there is in the state of the soul before the choice is made 
some determining element of perception. The extreme 
ease, of course, is that of 'willing to resolving to do 

a thing contiary to our judgment and wishes, merely 
because we have the power to do it, Leibniz points out 
that even here our volition is determined by a previous 
idea, namely that of showing to ourselves or to others 
that we possess a certain power \ so that in every case 

^ Cf. Nouveatix Bssais^ bk. ii. ch. sr, § 25 (E. 25$ b ; O. v. 168) : 
‘Men say that, after having known and considered everything, it 
is still in their power to will, not only what pleases them most, 
but also tlie opposite of that, just to show their freedom. But it is 
to be noticed timt this very caprice or obstinacy or, to say the least* 
this reason which prevents from obeying other reasons, also comes 
into the balance and makes pleasing to them that which otherwise 
would not please them at all, and accordingly their choice is 
always determined by perception. Thus we do not will merely 
what we will, but what pleases us, although the will may indirectly 
and* as it were, from afar contribute to make a thing pleasing to 
us or not/ See also the corresponding passage in Eocke's Bssay 
ibk. iL ch. ar, § 24), Fraser's ed., vol. i. p. 327. 

A hint of Eeibniz's psychology of volition is given in the 
youveaux Bssais, bk.ii. ch. 21, § 39 (E. 260b ; G*. v. 178) : ‘Several 
perceptions and inclinations conspire towards complete volition, 
which is the result of their conflict. There are perceptions and 
inclinations which are individually imperceptible, but the totality 
of which produces an uneasiness, which impels us without our 
seeing the ground of it ; several of these perceptions combined 
together, direct us towards some object or away from it, and then 
we have desire or fear, also accompanied by an uneasiness, but an 
uneasiness which does not always amount to pleasure or pain 
[d^laisir]^ Finally there are impulses actually accompanied by 
pleasure and pain, and all these perceptions are either new 
sensations or images remaining from some past sensation, accom- 
panied or tmaccompanied by memory which renews the attractions 
these same images had in these preceding sensations, and so 
renews the old impulses in proportion to the vivacity of the imagi- 
nation. From all these impulses there finally results the prevailing 
effort, which constitutes the full volition. Yet the desires and 
tendencies of which we are conscious are also frequently called 
volitions (although less complete whether or not they prevail and 
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the will is determined by some reason or .perception* 
The error of abstract indeterminism arises ifrom neglect 
of sub-conscious perceptions and appetitions. It is thus 
akin to the error of Descartes and Locke with regard to 
knowledge, namely that of regarding only self-conscious 
knowledge or apperception as real knowledge. We have 
seen^ that to regard all thought as self-conscious or reflec- 
tive would make any progress in thought impossible^ 
because it would imply that the mind thinks that it thinks 
that it thinks ad infinitum^ and is accordingly never able 
to go on to any new thought. Similarly, the doctrine of 
a liberty of indijTerence, regarding all volition as neces- 
sarily developed and conscious, implies a power of willing 
to will that wo will ad infinitum. But in fact volition 
cannot be restricted to deliberate conscious desire dr 
intention. We do and experience many things which 
ultimately contribute to determine our will, although we 


give rise to action. It thus readily follows, that volition can 
hardly exist without desire and. avoidance \_fu%te] ; for I think we may 
give this name to the opposite of desire. There is uneasiness not 
only in the troublesome passions, like hate, cruelty, angei*, envy, 
shame, but also in their opposites, such as love, hope, favour and 
glory. It may be said that wherever there is desire, there is 
uneasiness ; but the contrary is not always true, because often we 
have uneasiness without knowing what we want, and then there 
is no definite desire. . . . As the final determination [to action] is 
the result of weighing, I should think it may happen that the 
most pressing uneasiness does not prevail [in influencing the will] ; 
for even though it might prevail over each of the opposite 
tendencies, taken singly, it may be that the others, combined 
together, overcome it. The mind may even make use of the 
method of dichotomy to make now one and now another set of 
tendencies prevail, as in an assembly we can make one or another 
party prevail by a majority of votes, according to the order in 
which we put the questions. It is true that the mind ought to 
make provision for this beforehand ; for at the moment of struggle 
there is no time for these artifices. Everything which strikes us 
at that moment has a strong influence upon the result and helps 
to make up a compound direction^ composed almost as in mechanics, 
and without some quick turning aside we eannpt stop it. Ferine 
equis auriga nec audit currus hcibenas [The driver is borne on by his 
horses and the chariot heeds not his guidance].' The quotation is 
from Virgil, Georgies, i. 514. 

^ Part iii. of this Introduction, p. 127 note. 
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do not at the time deliberately contemplate that they 
shall afterwards have this effect 

Moral and metaphysical Necessity, 

^ r 

On the other hand, volition is not absolutely neces- 
sitated as the system of Spinoza requires- Will is not 
to be identified with the abstract understanding, whose 
principle is that of contradiction. "Will does not invari- 

’ Of. ITouveaux JSssais, bk. ii- ob. 21, § 23 (B. 255 b ; G. "v. 167) : 
‘We do not will to will, but we will to do, and if we willed to 
will, we sbonld will to will to will and tbat would go on ad 
infinitum^ Yet we must not overlook the fact that by voluntary 
actions we often contribute indirectly to other vohintary actions, 
and though we cannot will what we will, as we cannot even judge 
what we will, we may nevertheless so act beforehand that when 
the time comes we may judge or will that which we would wish 
to be able to will or judge to-day. We devote ourselves to the 
people, the kind of reading, the conditions generally that are 
favourable to a certain side, we give no heed to what comes from 
the opposite side, and by these and many other directions which 
we give to our minds, usually without definite intention and 
without thinking of it, we succeed in deceiving ourselves or at 
least in changing ourselves, becoming converts or pei’verts, according 
to the experiences we have had/ 

There is an interesting suggestion of the views of heibniz in 
Montaigne’s JSssais, bk. ii. ch. 14, heibniz may quite well have 
read it. ‘It is a pleasant fancy,’ says Montaigne, ‘to think of 
a mind exactly balanced between two like desires. For it is 
indubitable that it will never come to a decision, inasmuch as 
determination and choice imply inequality of value ; and if we 
should be set between the wine and the bacon, with an equal 
desire to drink and to eat, there is doubtless nothing for it but 
to die of thirst and liunger. To provide against anything so 
inconvenient as this, the Stoics, when they were asked how our 
soul comes to make choice between two indifferent things, so that 
out of a large number of crowns we take one rather than another, 
though they ai-e all alike and there is no i-eason which disposes 
us to a preference — the Stoics reply that this motion of the soul 
is extraordinary and exceptional, arising in us from a sti'ange, 
accidental and fortuitous impulse. It seems to me they might 
rather have said that nothing comes before us in which there is not 
some difference, however slight ; and that, to sight or to touch, 
there is always some preference which tempts and draws us, 
though it be imperceptibly : just as if we suppose a piece of 
twine equally strong throughout, it is utterly impossible that it 
should ever break. For in what part of it is the breaking to begin, 
the flaw to appear ? And for it to break in every part at once is 
against all nature.’ Cf. New Essays j Introduction, p. 372. 
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ably act from a reason the opposite of which is self- 
contradictory ; it freq[uently acts from a sufficient reason, 
that is to say, from an inclining or probable reason. W^e 
do not act merely because we must, because the eternal 
nature of* things makes it absolutely impossible to do 
otherwise. "We act towards an end or ideal which is 
not a mere fiction of our own imagination, but a recogni- 
tion of the fitness of things, a more or less clear perception 
of the best among various possible courses of action. Our 
will is thus determined by a moral, not a metaphysical 
necessity, by the inclination which arises from its re- 
cognition of the best, however perfect or impeifect 
that recognition may be. Our will (being our conscious 
appetition) moves in accordance with our ideals ; for 
these ideals are nothing but our perceptions, the potenti- 
alities of our nature, and not merely of our own nature, 
but of the nature of all things, since our perceptions are 
representations of the whole universe. 

Freedom is Spontaneity 4- Intelligence. 

Accordingly Leibniz, following Aristotle, regards free- 
dom as consisting essentially in spontaneity and intelli- 
gence. But intelligence is not to be interpreted merely 
as the abstract understanding of pure self-consciousness : 
it includes every degree of perception or representation. 
There is thus an infinite variety of degrees in freedom, 
and no actual concrete substance is subject to an abso- 
lutely pure necessity, that is, to a necessity which is other 
than an infinitely small degree of freedom. And as all 
Monads alike have spontaneity (for they unfold the whole 
of their life from within themselves), the degree of freedom 
belonging to any Monad depends on the degree of its 
intelligence, that is to say, on the degree of clearness? 
and distinctness of its perceptions. Similarly in human 
beings, an action is free in propoi-tion to the clearness 
and distinctness of the reasons which determine it. Thus 
a capricious or wilful action, far from indicating any 
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special freedom of will, is rather lacking in freedom, 
since its determining reason is so obscure or confused 
that it is hardly possible to describe it. Its obscurity 
leads people to overlook it and to fancy that the action 
is entirely without reason. No human paction is unde- 
termined, as none is absolutely necessitated ; but the 
highest freedom accompanies the mosst perfect knowledge, 
and God is the freest of beings, not because He can do 
whatever He pleases, nor because He always acts spon- 
taneously, from the necessity of His own nature, but 
because every act of His is determined by infinite wisdom 
to the best possible ends. 


Good and Evil. 'The End of Conduct. 

So also good and evil are relative terms. Actions are 
good in so far as they are determined by clear and distinct 
perceptions, evil in so far as their determining reasons 
are confused. As error is confused perception and is thus 
imperfect truth, so sin is the action or appetition which 
flows from confused perception, and is thus imperfect 
righteousness. Now since it is of the essence of the soul 
to be continually active, since its activity is more free 
the clearer and more distinct are its perceptions, and 
since pleasure consists in the freedom of its activity, the 
end of conduct is the highest degree of freedom, which is 
at once the highest degree of pleasure or felicity and the 
highest degree of perception or knowledge. Every soul 
more or less blindly seeks pleasure ; but the blinder it is 
the more does it tend to seek satisfaction in present, 
momentary pleasure. Its blindness or confusedness of 
perception means that it does not think the matter out, 
that it does not take into account the deeper nature and 
connexions of things, and thus fails to find the best way 
to freedom, felicity, wisdom. The soul instinctively tries 
to take the shortest way to happiness ; but the way that 
is really shortest is apt to appear to purblind souls a 
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roundabout way — an Uniweg — and so tbey fail to achieve 
their end, ^ The stone g*oes by the most direct^ but nut 
always the best way towards the centre of the earth, not 
being able to foresee that it will meet rocks on which it 
will be broken while it would have more nearly attained 
its end, if it had had the intelligence and the means to 
turn aside. Even thus, going straight towards present 
pleasure, w^e sometimes fall over the precipice of misery . 

^ We must not abandon those old axioms that the will 
follo^vs the greatest good it perceives and shuns the 
greatest evil. That the truest good is so little sought 
after is mainly due to this, that in matters and on occa- 
sions in which the senses have very little influence, most 
of our thoughts are, so to speak, insensible [sotirdes] (I call 
them in Eatin, cogitationes caecae [blind thoughts]), that is 
to say, they are void of perception and feeling and consist 
in the bare use of symbols, like the work of those who 
make calculations in algebra, without looking from time 
to time at the geometrical figures. In this respect words 
usually have the same effect as arithmetical or algebraic 
symbols. "We often reason in words, hardly having the 
object in mind at all. Now this knowledge cannot move 
us : something vivid is required that we may be moved. 
Yet it is thus that men most often think of God, of 
virtue, of happiness: they sjjeak and reason without 
definite ideas. Not that they cannot have these ideas ; 
for they are in their minds. But they do not give them- 
selves the trouble of carrying on the analysis of their 
ideas 

^ Nouveaux JEssais, bk. ii. ch.. si, § 36 'E. S59 a; Gr. "v. 175''* 

^ Ibid. bk. ii. cb. si, § 35 (E. S57 a ; G. v. r7i). As thi'> 
passage suggests, Eeibuiz is full of moral optimism. Cf- § 38 of 
the same chapter (E. 260 a; G. v. 177'): ‘When I consider how 
much ambition and avarice can effect in all those who^ once 
set themselves in this line of life, which is almost entirely without 
sensuous and immediate attractions, I despair of nothing, and 
I hold that virtue, accompanied as it is by so many substantial 
blessings, would have infinitely more effect* [than these vices], ‘if 
some happy revolution of the human race were some day to give 
it vogue and make it fashionable.* 

E 2 
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Justice^ Self-love^ Love of Man and Love of God. 

Self-love, more or less enlightened, is the ground of all 
our actions. And the more enlightened our self-love is, 
the higher is the ethical value of our actioh and the better 
are its results. But as, like all other Monads, our souls 
are not mere self-centred atoms but reflect the whole 
universe, our self-love is at the same time, according to 
its degree, a love for others. To love others is to desire 
their good as we desire our own. And as it is the 
essence of our souls to represent or perceive all other 
souls, the more enlightened our own desire of good is, 
the more are we seeking the highest good of others and 
fulfilling the ends of God. We can really love others, 
and express our love to them only in proportion as we 
clearly perceive what is best for them ; and the more 
clearly we perceive what is best for ourselves, the more 
clearly we perceive what is best for them. This follows 
from, the very constitution, of our being. In other words, 
we seek our own perfection, however blindly ; and we 
are so united to all other men, that in realizing our own 
perfection we are also realizing theirs. Thus the more 
enlightened our self-love is the more disinterested does 
it become and the more nearly does it approach to a pure 
love of God ^ 

Accordingly love is the root of law. Law is not a 
merely external arrangement, an arbitrary command, an 
expression of bare power. It is a moral power, and 
^ moral" means that which is natural to a good man. 
^ A good man is one who loves all men, so far as reason 
allows. Accordingly," says Leibniz, ^justice (which is 
the ruling virtue of that affection which the Greeks call 
cfuXavOpoMTLa) will, if’ I mistake not, be most fittingly 
defined as the charity of a wise man, that is to say, charity 
in obedience to the dictates of wisdom. . . . Charity is 


^ Cf. Oti the Kotions of Bight and Justice, p. 285 (E. 1x8 b). 
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universal benevolence, and benevolence is the habit of 
loving^^/ 

Thus the ethical progress of man is an approach to the 
reality that is in God, a bringing forth of the image of 
God which is hidden in the soul, through growing en- 
lightenment, that is to say, through the appetition of the 
soul passing forward to ever clearer and more distinct 
perceptions. This feature of the philosophy of Leibniz 
leads Windelband to describe, his ethics as expressing 
‘ the philanthropic ideal of morality which was character- 
istic of the AufTcldning period ^ in Germany. ^ Enlighten 
thyself, and have a care for the enlightenment of thy fel- 
lows : so shall you all be happy that is the philosophy 
professed by the whole eighteenth century in Germany^/ 

^ On the ITotions of Right and Justice (1693), p 5283 (E. 118 a). Cf- 
Nouveaux Essais, bk. ii. eb. saS, § 5 (E. 286 b ; G-. v, 23s) : ‘ Ac- 
cording to this notion’ [©xteamally imposed law], ‘one and the 
bam© action would b© at the same time morally good or morally 
bad, under different legislators, just as our able author* [Locke] 

‘ considered virtue as that which is praised, and accordingly one and 
the same action would be virtuous or not, according to the different 
opinions of men. IN’ow, as that is not the meaning that is usually 
given to morally good and virtuous actions, I should prefer for my 
part to take as the measure of moral good and virtu© the invariable 
rule of reason, which it is the ofS.ce of Grod to maintain. So we 
may be assured that by His means, every moral good becomes also 
a physical good, or as the ancients said, ©very honourable act is 
useful ; in place of which, if we would express the view of our 
author, we should have to say that moral good or evil is an imposed 
or ordained [insUtuiif’] good or evil, which he who has command of 
power endeavours by rewards or penalties to make us do or shun. 
The good thing is, that what- proceeds from the general ordinance 
of God is conformable to nature or to reason.* 

2 Windelband, GescMchte der neueren Philosophie, vol. i. p. 477- 
Cf. Von der Gluckseligkeii (E. 673 a ; G. vii. 89) : ‘ If now a noble [hohe~\ 
person attains to this, that in the midst of all luxury and honours 
he yet finds his greatest enjoyment in the activities of his under- 
standing and the practice of virtue, then I hold him doubly noble : 
in himself, on account of this happiness and true joy of his j and 
for others, since it is most certain that this person, on account of 
his power and insight, can and will also impart light and virtue 
to many others, for such an imparting means a reflected light 
upon the giver, and those who have the same common aim can 
help one another and give new light in the investigation of truth, 
the increase of human powers, and the promotion of that which 
is best for all. Thus the exalted [Jiohe'] happiness of noble [hohe~\ 
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and. also enlightened, persons appears from this that they can do 
as much for their happiness as if they had a thousand hands and 
a thou'^and lives, indeed as if they were to live a thousand times 
as long as they do. For our life is to be counted a true life in so 
far as vre do good in it. ISTow he vsrho does much good in a shorter 
time is the same as him who lives a thousand times longer; which 
is the case with those who can get a tliousand and more than a 
thousand hands to along with them, and consequently in 

a few years more good can happen for their highest peace and 
enjoyment than othei-wise many centuries could bring to pass.' 



PABT IV. 

KfISTOKICAI. AlSrE> CRITICAL. ESTIMATE OF THE PHILOSOPHY 

OF LEIBNIZ. 

Helation of JOeibniz to earlier Thinking^ especially to the 
JE^eripaietic and A.tomist JPosHions. 

'No genuine thinker can set himself outside of the 
philosophic succession. However protestant or revolu- 
tionary he may foe, his profolem is always to a great extent 
determined for him foy the systems of the past. Unless 
intellect is to foe called ^ bloodless ^ these systems may foe 
said to foe in his folood ; he could not turn against them if 
they were not in him, if he had not made them his own. 
He may cease to seek for truth in the perplexing world, 
and try to find it in what he takes to foe the simplicity 
and certainty of his own nature ; font, whether he knows 
it or not, that very nature of his is to a great extent what 
the tiresome world has made it. He may ignore history 
or scorn it, font he cannot escape from it. 

The conviction of some such truth as this was very 
strong in Ueifoniz. He held it against the fashion of his 
time. The early part of the seventeenth century was 
a time when the new felt itself to foe so very new, the 
modern so very modern, that, with the infallibility of 
youth, it could atford to despise what seemed ancient, 
worn-out, and superseded. ^When ‘ our moderns ' (as 
Xieifoniz frequently calls them) were not contemptuous 
of older thought they were unconscious of it. In fact, 
history for them meant a blind tradition, which they had 
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cast off. Deseaortes, for instance, when he turned from 
courts and camps to meditation by his own fireside, 
professed to renounce entirely the methods and results of 
earlier thinkers, and to draw from his own unaided con- 
sciousness a system of truth which no learned sophistry 
could shake. Descartes was the discoverer of the ‘ plain 
man.’ Unsophisticated mother-wit will of itself produc'e 
absolutely certain knowledge, if only we put the right 
instrument into its hands, or in other words, if we 
suggest to it a right method \ Thinking thus, Descartes 

^ Cf- JRecherchfi de la Veriie par les Zumi^es Naturelles, (Euvres de 
JDe&cartes (Cousin), vol. xi. p. 334 : ‘ My puipose in tliis work is to 
bring to light the wealth of our nature, by throwing open to every 
one the way by which he may find in himself, without borrowing 
anything from anybody else, the knowledge that is necessary for 
the conduct of his life, and by which he may afterwards make use 
of tliis knowledge to master the most abstruse sciences to which 
human reason can attain. IBut lest the magnitude of my plan 
should at once fill your mind with such amazement that you can 
no longer find- it possible to have any confidence in what I say, 
I may tell you that what I am undertaking is not so difficult as 
might be imagined- In fact, the branches of knowledge which are 
not beyond the reach of the human mind are united together by 
so wonderful a bond and can be deduced from one another with so 
complete a necessity, that not much art and skill are required to find 
them out, provided we begin with the most simple and learn to 
rise gradually to the most exalted. This I intend to show here, by 
means of a succession of reasonings so clear and so commonplace 
that every one will see that, if he has not noticed the same things 
as I have, it is only because he has not turned his eyes in the right 
direction nor given his thoughts to the same objects as I have, and 
that I no more deserve glory for having discovered these things 
than would a peasant deseiwe it for having found by chance under 
his feet a treasure which had long remaihed hidden? though 
diligently sought after. ... I will not inquire into what others 
have known or have not known. Suffice it to observe that, 
although all the knowledge we can desire were to be found in 
books, yet the good they contain is mixed up with so much that 
is useless and is scattered throughout so many big volumes that life 
is not long enough to read them, and to recognize what is useful 
in them woiild require more ability than to find it out for our- 
selves. So I hope the reader will not be displeased to find here 
a shorter way, and that the truths I bring forward will be accept- 
able to him, although I do not borrow them from Plato or Aristotle 
but ofier them as having value in themselves, like money which 
has the same worth whether it comes from a peasant's purse or 
from the treasury.' Cf. Discourse on Method^ Part vi. (Veitch's 
Translation, pp. X09 et sqq.). Huet says that Hhough X>escartes 
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inevitably turned bis back upon the history of thoxighty 
counting it little better than ^old ^vives’ fables^/ 

In Lieibniz, on the other hand, there is a double re- 
action — a reaction against the scorn of history, and a 
reaction against the extremes to which modern philosophy 
had been carried in its opposition to Scholasticism, The 
whole bent of Leibniz’s thought was against sharp and 
absolute divisions. Thought does not proceed per saltum- 
In the history of thinking, as in all other history, ^ the 
present is laden with the past and full of the future®.’ 
Thus, for Leibniz, the Scholastics may have been wrong, 
but they were not absolutely wrong. And the moderns 
may be right, but they are not entirely right. I^othing 
in the past is to be completely set at naught, for out 
of the past the present has come. The one cannot be 

bad carefully studied the ancient pbilosopbers and serve ral of the 
moderns, he yet affected to appear ignorant of them, in. order that 
he might he regarded as the sole discoverer of his doctrine. In 
this several of his disciples have too thoroughly followed his 
example ; for they have imitated his feigned ignorance by culti- 
vating a real ignorance.' TrcdU phUosophique de la faiblesse de VJSsprit 
humain, bk. iii. eh. 10. Voltaire also gives point to the general 
opinion regarding Descartes by the satii*ical suggestion that 
Descartes had ‘never read anything, not even the Gospels/ Les 
Systemes, line 37 ; (Euvres Completes^ vol. x. p. 169. 

^ It was not only the fact of a revolution in thought that gave 
rise to the Cartesian disregard of history : the very nature of the 
revolution itself contributed to tliis end. The substitution of 
a mechanical for an a priori dogmatic way of explaining things 
was inevitably connected with a fresh interest in the study of 
mathematics, and this ted to a preference of mathematical to 
historical methods in philosophy. Cf. pour la Direction de 

VBsprit, (Euvres de Descartes (Cousin), vol. xi. p. sir: ‘We shall 
never be mathematicians, even although we were to know by 
heart all the demonstrations of other people, if we are not capable 
of solving liy ourselves all kinds of problems. In the same way. 
though we have read all the reasonings of Plato and Aristotle, that^ 
will not make us philosopher's if we cannot bring to any question 
a steady judgment. In such .a case we should, indeed, have 
learned not a science, but history.’ Also, p. 1209 : ‘ Kegarding the 
object of our study we must inquire, not what others have thought, 
nor what we ourselves surmise, but what we can see clearly and 
manifestly {avec &oidence\ or what we can deduce with certainty. 
This is the only way to obtain real knowledge pa science'],'* 

^ Cf. Wallace, Logic of Hegel (and ed.) ; Frolegomena^ pp. ao3 sqq. 
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understood without the other. Leibniz from his earliest 
■days had been a vast reader of books, and his erudition 
temi)ered his imaginative optimism with reverence and 
caution. Thus his philosophizing most often takes^the form 
of hypothesis or suggestion rather than that of dogma or 
demonstration. In the Kantian sense his philosophy is, 
of course, ‘ dogmatic ^ and not ^ critical ^ ; but to some 
extent he foreshadows the ^ critical spirit As a thinker, 
he counts as foreign to him nothing that men have 
thought, and his ideal philosophy would be a philosophy 
which says clearly all that all previous thinkers have 
stammeringly tried to say. So people have called him an 
^ eclectic, ’ and possibly his fame has suffered from the 
imputation. But there is no lack of originality in the 
^ metaphysical romance ^ ’ he brings us, for he is to be 
called an eclectic mainly in contrast with the Cartesian 
extremists, who repudiated obligation to the past. 
While convinced of the value of his own hypotheses, 
Leibniz rather glories in his indebtedness, rejoicing to 
find himself in the philosophic succession. ‘ I despise 
almost nothing,’ he says, ‘except judicial astrology and 
trickeries of that kind^"' ‘It happens somehow that the 
thoughts of other people are usually not displeasing to me, 
and I appreciate them all, though in divers degrees 
*■ There is as much or more reason to beware of those who, 
most often through ambition, claim to put forth something 
new as to mistrust old impressions. And after having 
devoted a great deal of thought both to the old and the 
new, I have come to the conclusion that most of the 
received doctrines can be taken in a right sense. So that 

^ ' Iix keibniz the dogmatic philosophy comes in all points so 
near to the critical that only one step is needed to rise from the 
point of view of the one to that of the other.’ K. Fischer, Geach. 
d. neueren FhU.y vol. ii. ch. i3i, § i. 

2 Hegel, Ge&ch, d. Philosqphie, vol. iii. p. 408. Kant also speaks of 
the universe of Leibniz as ‘a kind of enchanted world* [eine Ait 
von besauberter WeU]. Kosenkranz, i. 521 ; Hartenstein, iii. 445, 

^ Leibre a Bourguet (1714), (G. hi. 562). 

^ Specimen Byyiamicum C1695) (G. Math. vi. 236). 
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I wisli clever men would seek to satisfy tkeir ambition 
rather by building and making progress than by going 
back and destroyingh’ ‘This system’ [Leibniz’s own] 
‘ appears^ to combine Plato with Democritus, Ajristotle 
with Descartes^ the Scholastics with the moderns, theology 
and ethics with reason. It seems to take the best fronr 
all sides, and then to go further than any one has yet 
gone. . . , I see now what Plato meant when he regarded 
matter as an imperfect and transitory thing ; what Aris- 
totle intended by his entelechy; what is that promise 
of another life, which Democritus himself made, accord- 
ing to Pliny ; how far the Sceptics were right in crying 
out against the senses ; how animals are automata, as 
Descartes says, and have nevertheless souls and feeling, as 
people think ; how a rational explanation is to be given of 
the views of those who attribute life and perception to all 
things — such people as Cardan, Campanella, and (better 
than these) the late Countess of Conway (a Platonist), and 
our friend, the late M. Fran9ois Mercure Van Helmont 
(though otherwise bristling with unintelligible paradoxes), 
with his friend, the late Mr. Henry More 

^ I^ouveanx JSssats, bk, i. cii- 2, § 21 (E. 219 a ; G-- v. 92)- 

^ Ibid, bk, i. ch. x (E, 205 a ; G-. v. 64). I/eibniz migh.t bave 
added tbe name of Spinoza, who says that ‘all individual bodies 
are animate, though in difiPerent degrees.' Ethics^ Ft. ii. prop. 13, 
Scholium, Cf. Lettre a Basnage (1698) (E. 153 b ; G. iv. 523) : ‘ When 
we penetrate deeply into things, we observe more reason than 
wou'd be believed in most of the sects of the philosophers. The 
lack of reality in the things of sense, according to the Sceptics ; 
the Pythagorean and Platonist reduction of everything to har- 
monies, numbers, ideas, and perceptions ; the “ One ” and even the 
one Whole of Parmenides and Plotinus, without any Spinozism ; 
the Stoic connexion, compatible with the spontaneity of others ; 
the vital philosophy of the Oabbalists and Hermetics, who attri- 
bute feeling to everything ; the forms and entelechies of Aristotle 
and the Scholastics; and on the other hand the mechanical 
explanation of all particular phenomena, according to Democritus 
and the moderns— these are all combined together as in a centre 
of perspective, viewed, from which the object (confused from every 
other point of view') reveals its regularity and the harmony of its 
parts. We have failed to accomplish this by our sectarian spirit, 
limiting ourselves by rejecting others.' The writings of Leibniz 
are full of similar passages. 
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Descartes himself ^ took a good part of Ms best thoughts ^ 
from the men of old \ And thus, Leibniz would say, it 
is better jEranMy to own our obligations and to go back to 
the past that we may, if possible, draw from it neglected 
truths, by the aid of which our present theories ‘^may be 
improved and thinking may go forward. For the idea 
of progress on the basis of history controls the mind 
of Leibniz, to whatever objects he directs his think- 
ing\ Accordingly, admitting the value of the modern 
mechanical philosophy, and yet being conscious of its 
imperfections and dissatisfied with some of its results, 
Leibniz tiirns back to Scholasticism and its roots in the 
philosophy of Greece, to ^recover the gold from the 
mire,’ and so build up a more perfect system Thus 
DUlmann rightly contends that Leibniz can be properly 
understood only if we recognize that his main endeavour 
is to reconcile the modern mechanical view of things with 
the ancient doctrine of ^substantial forms/ Yet it must 
not be forgotten that Leibniz sought to effect this recon- 
ciliation by modifying and reconstructing, and not by 
merely dovetailing one system into another. 

The way of explaining phenomena by reference to 
^ substantial forms,’ which Descartes and Gassendi rejected 
in favour of a mechanical explanation of nature, was a 
growth of the Peripatetic pMlosophy, which in course of 
time had run to seed. It sprang originally from the 
sound Aristotelian idea that all events or particular things 
are to be explained by reference to active principles, not 

^ Leiire a Kicaise (1692) (E, 120 a ; Gr- ii. 534). Of. De stilo pMloso- 
phico Nisolii (1670), § 24 (E. 67 a ; G. iv. 154). 

“ Thus one of his latest (and not least able) expositors, E. Lill- 
inann, offers Leibniz a homage which he him&elf would at once 
have condemned. For IXillmann regards the philosophy of liOibniz 
as final and all-&uj 0 icient, if only it be rightly understood. * The 
Monadology is the most perfect fruit of philosophical refiexion, 
the most complete and brilliant system in the history of philo- 
sophy/ (Neus DarsteZlung, &c., p, 5 ^ 5 -^ There is a sti'ange irony 
in the fact that so able and devoted a disciple has so completely 
missed his mastery's spirit. 

* ZeUre a Memond (1714) (E. 704 b ; O. iii. 625). 
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enfcii*ely exterjaal to the events or thin^, but appearing in 
them. But the meaning, the spirit of Aristotle^'s method 
was lost sight of. ^ Find a principle, a form, of any kind, ’ 
came to be the rule of explanation. And thus the number 
of ^ substantial forms ^ or principles of substance was 
multiplied indefinitely, while, in addition, the most 
minute changes in substances were each explained by 
reference to some ^ accidental form ^ or principle of 
accident. Anything sufficed as an explanation so long 
as it was called a form. Thus when no intelligible 
account of a phenomenon could readily be given it was 
attributed to some hidden principle (jqualitas occulta)^ 
which was described by the name of the phenomenon to 
be explained. Thus, for instance, Toletus^ gives us the 
valuable information that ^ the substantial form of fire is 
an active principle by which fire, with heat as its instru- 
ment, produces fire.^ After making this amazing state- 
ment he recollects that fire is sometimes produced by 
things other than fire, and he proceeds with grave 
elaboration to prove that ^fire can result from all the 
substantial forms capable of producing it in air, in water, 
or in anything else.’ 

This may be the reductio ad ahsurdum of the Bexipatetic 
Scholasticism ; for indeed jpetitio jprincipii could no farther 
go. It is almost worse than the virtus dormitiva of 
Moli^re’s satire. But the author does not appear to have 
seen the humour of it. Can we wonder, then, that 
Descartes turned his back upon history ? To him it 
seemed that an explanation to be an. explanation must at 
least be intelligible. There can be truth and certainty, he 
thought, only where there is clearness and distinctness. 
Accordingly all these hidden principles and inexplicable 
forms must be thrown aside as philosophical lumber, a 
screen of ignorance and a source of confusion. In true 
explanation there must be no obscurities, fancies, or 

^ Francisco de Toledo (i532--i59^, a Spanish cardinal and theo- 
logian, author of Summa Casuutn Conscientiae. 
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guesses ; "but it must consist in tracing the necessary 
connexions of things or finding definitely measurable 
relations between them — connexions and relations which 
the understanding can clearly grasp. That is, in brief, 
the mechanical view of what explanation ought to be, 
as the Cartesians held it in opposition to the Scliolastics. 

Now Leibniz, as we have seen, is not so exclusively 
enamoured of the clear and distinct as Descartes was. 
He thinks Descartes has gone too far in the zeal of his 
reformation. Doubtless the Scholastics were guilty of 
gross absurdities, but if are to be satisfied with no 
explanation which is not absolutely perfect in its intelli- 
gibility, we shall have to do v^dthout explanations of most 
things, and our science will perforce be very abstract and 
very limited. For to be perfectly intelligible or clear and 
distinct in the Cartesian sense, an explanation must either 
be a self-evident truth or must be logically reducible to 
such a truth. And Leibniz maintains that, while ideas 
or abstractions possible ’ things) may be capable of such 
explanation as this, it is impossible so thoroughly to 
explain any actually existing finite thing or phenomenon. 
We may ^ clearly and distinctly ^ explain how such a 
thing is i>ossible ; we cannot ^ clearly and distinctly ’ 
explain why it exists. No absolute reason can be given 
for its existence ; we must be content with a sufficient 
reason. An examination of the measurable relations or 
connexions of things does not yield an exhaustive account 
of their nature, and accordingly, while such an examK 
ination is valuable so far as it goes, it requires to be 
supplemented by other considerations. The infinite 
complexity of things makes a perfect analysis impossible, 
and consequently, if we confine ourselves to a strictly 
mathematical method, our science must remain a science 
of abstractions and not of actual things as they exist. 

Leibniz, then, admits the value of the mechanical view, 
as regards phenomena, considered in abstraction from the 
realities of which they are the phenomena, but he returns 
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to the older philosophy for an explanation of the realities 
themselves. Descartes has done well in clearing away 
the great mass of forms, which explained nothing, and in 
accounting for all the changes in nature by regarding 
them as^ due ^to variations in the distribution of one 
constant quantity of motion. But motion is not a deep 
enough principle to explain reality. It is entirely apparent, 
phenomenal, on the surface ; and therefore it cannot 
explain that which is half-hidden, which comes and goes, 
which passes from potentiality into actuality. But this 
is the charactei'istic of every real thing, every res co^npleta. 
In so fai' as it exists, and is not merely possible, it has 
come into being ; it is its nature to pass from potentiality 
to actuality. “W"e cannot have a better example of this 
than the human soul, in which we find continuous process 
along with unity and self-identity. Thus it seems to 
Deibniz that real things or substances are to be conceived 
as analogous to 'the human soul, as forms or living prin- 
ciples in a sense deeper than that of the later Scholastics, 
who had, indeed, almost entirely emptied the term 
*’ form ^ of signification. Groing back to the source of these 
views that had so degenerated, Beibniz finds the nearest 
aj>proach to what he is seeking in Aristo tier's ^ entelechy, " 
the principle of a thing in the sense of its implicit perfect 
reiilization, what it is vn the thing to be or become. Thus 
Beibiiiz supplements the Cartesian physics by the idea 
that mere body or matter is an abstraction, existing 
nowhere, and that every real existence has a soul or living 
principle. And in this way the Monadology restores to 
philosophy, with new force and meaning, the infinite 
number of forms which was the chief feature of the 
Peripatetic philosophy. 

Leibniz’s relation to Atomist philosophy is for the most 
part a negative one, and it is hardly necessary to add 
any thing to what has incidentally been said regarding it. 
He is on the side of modern science in rejecting the idea 
of an absolute vacuum. And when he sometimes speaks 
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of the Monads as atoms his object is probably to show 
that the Monadology expresses clearly what the atomists 
are groping for. His leading thought in this connexion 
is that a real whole presupposes a real unit, that is to say, 
a unit which is essentially connected with the whole, 
representative of it, and not in a merely accidental or 
indeterminate relation to it. The atomists are right, he 
would say, in insisting upon a real unit, but, on their 
view of reality, it is impossible to find any such unit 


JOeibnijs^s ^ Sufficient Reason ’ in relation to the ^ Cause ’ 
of jDescartes and Spinoza. 

When we look, not at what Leibniz was himself aware 
of doing but at what he actually did without clearly 
knowing it, we may regard his use of the principle of 
sufficient reason as a development of what was implied in 
the use which Descartes and Spinoza made of the notion 
of ^ cause. ’ Descartes, as we have seen develops his 
system under the guidance of the principle of contradiction 
alone. But in order to pass from the subjectivity of the 
pure Bgo to an objective, external reality, he finds it 
necessary to have recourse to the principle that everything 
must have an efficient cause which is at least as real as the 
effect (and may be more real than it). This principle he 
assumes without any attempt to demonstrate its validity, 
and it is the real basis of his proofs, in the first place, of 
the existence of God, and in the second place, of the 
existence of an external world The proofs of the 
existence of God form the keystone of Descaiies’s system. 
Their function is to make up for the inevitable xmpei- 
fections of a logic based solely on the principle of contra- 
diction. Clinging, as he does, to the dualism of mind and 

^ Cf. this Introduction, Part ii. pp. 27 sqq. 

^ This Introduction, Part ii. pp. 58 sqq. 

* Cf. Meditation 111 and the mathematically arranged arguments 
in the Heponses wuux, Deuxie^es Objections, 
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matter, of thoug-ht and external existence, X)escaii:es eonld 
not rest satisfied with the idea of a most perfect being. He 
must get beyond the idea to the reality ; he must justify 
not one or another idea but thought itself. In the charac- 
teristics of ‘ clearness ^ and ' distinctness ’ in ideas he had 
found a criteidon for the consistency of thought with itself. 
Al clear and distinct idea completely satisfied thought, but 
it still remained to be shown that such an idea has 
objective validity ; that there actually exists that which it 
represents. Now according to Descartes, it is the truth- 
fulness, the consistency, the goodness of an actually 
existing Grod (who w^ould not be perfect had He not the-* 
qualities) that assure to us the validity of our clear and 
distinct ideas. ^ Even the principle,’ ^-ays Descartes 
' which I have already taken for a rule, namely, that ail 
the things which we clearly and distinctly concidve are 
true, is certain only becau-t. God is or exists, and }>ocause 
He is a perfect Deing,.anci because all that we xio?^->ess is 
derived from Him, , , * If -we did not know that all which, 
we possess of real and true proceeds from a yovfeci and 
infinite Being, however clear and distinct our ideas might 
be, we should have no ground on that account for the 
assurance that they possessed the perfection of being true 
Accordingly, as regards real existence (apart from that of 
the pure Ego), everything in Descartes’s s3’'->tein tEltimntely 
turns upon this unexplained principle ot caufc>e, by means 
of which he pi'oves the existence of God, and which be 
again employs in establishing the reality of the world. 
God mtist exist, for otherwise no ade€j[uate cause can be 
assigned for the existence of the i<lea of God in us. And 
again, we must postulate the real existence of external 

^ Method^ Pai*t iv. (Veitch’s Tr., p. 80 ). Cf. Mediiafiou TV i 'It is 
impossible that God shoxild ever deceive me ; in* all fraud 

and deceit one meets with some kind of imperfection ; and 
although it may seem that to be able to deceive is a mai k of clever- 
ness or of power, the wish to deceive always indicates, without 
a doubt, feebleness or malice ; and accordingly such a wish cannot 
exist in God.* Cf. Hegel, Geschichte der Phil, iii. p, 319. 
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things as the cause of certain ideas in us, unless we are to 
suppose that God deceives us 

Spinoza takes the one substance, God, as his starting- 
point of absolute certainty, and accordingly proofs of the 
existence of God have for him no meaning.* Nevertheless, 
he does not altogether dispense with the notion of cause. 
Ostensibly he reduces the relation of cause and effect to 
a logical connexion, like that between a geometrical figure 
and its properties. But he makes use of the notion of 
caixse to introduce variety into the perfect unity of sub- 
stance by describing it as cause of itself (causa sui). And 
in his distinction between natura naturans and natura 
naturata he endeavours, hy a further application of the 
notion of cause, to bridge the gulf which his logic has set 
between the infinite (as purely indeterminate) and finite 
or determinate existence. Natura naturans is substance 
expressed in attributes or ^ God as. the free cause of all that 
is.’ Natura naturata is ^ all that follows fi*om the necessity 
of the Divine nature or from any one of the attributes of 
God, i. e. all modes of God’s attributes, considered as 
things which exist in God, and without God can neither 
exist nor be conceived^.’ In short, caiisa sui or substance 
is analyzed into two moments, cause {nah^ra naUirans) and 
effect (natura naturata^ ; but both of these are ultimately 
the same thing. Apart from this distinction without a 
difference it would be impossible for Spinoza to identify 
his infinite substance with the actual world. And yet, 
in spite of it, for Spinoza the finite, as finite, remains 
um’eal. 

Now this notion of cause, which Descartes and Spinoza 
employ without attempting to explain or justify it, is, in 
a more general form, acknowledged by Deibniz as an 
independent logical principle, that of sufficient reason. 
There must be, not merely an adequate cause but a 
sufficient reason for the existence of each individual thing, 

^ Cf. Me(litatioy\ FJ, passim. 

^ ELhicfij Piirfc i. prop. 29, Sc?ioUu 7 tu 
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And as we bave seen tbe sufficiency of tbe reason rests 
ultimately on the nature of Grod as perfect in wisdom, 
goodness, and power. Manifestly there is here a working- 
out of what is more vaguely implied in Descartes's 
repeated references to the perfection of the character of 
God as our warrant for the reality of things. And the 
argument of Spinoza (however inconsistent it may be) is 
based on the conviction that every finite thing must find 
its place in the one all-embi*acing system, that is to say, 
must follow from the nature of God in whom are all 
perfections. Thus^ the addition of the principle of suffi- 
cient reason to that of contradiction is not an entirely 
novel suggestion on the part of Deibniz, but is an out- 
growth of what was already involved in the reasonings of 
his immediate predecessors. It is a step towards the 
reconciling of their inconsistencies by bringing into clear 
consciousness a principle which they blindly and imper- 
fectly employed. 


The Thilosqphy of Wolff. 

The philosophy of Deibniz suffered gifeveusly at the 
hands of his immediate disciples Probably this -was 
inevitable. Few of his writings were published in his 
lifetime, and his philosophical opinions were dispersed 
thi-ough masses of manuscript which might well be the 
despair of his friends. And the philosophical s^^stem 

^ This Introduction, Part ii. p. 66. 

^ ^It has been with I^eibniz as with several philosophers of 
antiquity, who might have said : ‘‘‘May Grod* preserve us from our 
friends ; as for our enemies, we ourselves shall be able to protf*<*r 
ourselves from them.”' Kant, ^ntdecJ<ung 'iiach der aUe netie K7iffU 
(ler reinen Vernunft durch erne altere enthehilich gemacM werd&n solL 
Rosenkranz, i. 478 ; Hartenstein, iii. 390. Of. Wallace, Zogir of 
Hegel (and ed.) ; ProJegomenaj ch. 17. Kant himself in one of ins 
earlier writings {T7du7ne e tries Geistersehers^ &c. ; Rosenkranz, vii. 45 ; 
Hartenstein, iii. 58) speaks of ‘ Leibniz’s amusing idea, according 
to which we might perhaps swallow in our coffee atoms destined 
to become human souls.’ And a naturalist of the end of last 
century, Otto P. Muller, thought tliat he had discovered Monads 
under the microscope I 
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itself must have seemed as broken as was the expression 
of it. The two principles of contradiction and sufficient 
reason stood side by side, and there was no clear account 
of the relation between them. A system with two 
independent principles can have no stability, ' and this 
defect must somehow be removed. On the other hand, 
IMewton had triumphed in the long controversy,* and his 
fame had led to Leibniz’s discredit. Leibniz’s metaphysics 
seemed in some points incomi^atible with the Newtonian 
physics, and must therefore to some extent be modified. 
This systematizing and modifying of the philosophy of 
Leibniz were accomplished by Christian Wolff (1679— 
1754)7 who himself, however, strongly objected to being 
called a mere disciple of Leibniz, or an elaborator of the 
Leibnitian philosophy. 

WolfFs position may be regarded as in some resi>ects 
a return to the Cartesian attitude of mind. His solution 
of the difficulty arising from the supposition of two co- 
ordinate first principles is to make the principle of sufficient 
reason a logical inference from that of contradictioir, and 
thus to make the law of contradiction the one supreme 
law of thought. He holds that the difference between 
' something’ and ^ nothing’ is absolute, ‘ something’ l2>eing 
that of which there is some notion, while • nothing ’ is 
that of which there is no notion Thus everything must 
have a sufficient reason, i. e. some reason why it exists 
rather than does not exist, for otherwise something would 
]>rocee<l out of nothing. Hut ex niliilo nihil fit : there is 
no midfUe term between ' something ' and ‘ nothing So 
in "Wolff the antithesis of being and not-being is supreme, 
to the exeluwion of the notion of becoming. * The impos- 
sible nothing/ And on the other hand, ^the i:>ossible 
is always something *^/ It ought logically to follow that 
everything possible is actual, and that there is no distinc- 
tion between essence and existence. But at this point the 

* 57, 59. 


Ibid. loi, 102. 


Ibid. 70. 
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Leibnitian influence reasserts itself, and Wolff becomes 
confused. His ruthless log-ie gives way. ^ Besides the 
possibility of a being, something else is still needed for 
its existence.' ^Existence or reality is the complenaent of 
possibility !A.s an illustration of what he means he 
takes the caj^e of a tree which is potentially in the seed, 
but which requires for its actual development (its exis- 
tence as a tree) the co-operation or complement of other 
existing things. Thus Wolff returns to the Leibnitian 
distinction between the ^possible' and the ^ compossible/ 
after he has emptied of all meaning the principle of 
sufficient reason, on which the distinction rests. To put 
it otherwise, if the actual existing ‘ something ’ is more 
than a merely possible ^something' (as Wolffs position 
here implies), then there must be a middle term between 
the actual ^something' and ^nothing.' And this, of 
course, is flatly contradictory of Wolff s original principle. 

Thus while Wolff makes a show of logical completeness 
and system, he is really hacking in pieces the philosophy 
of Leibniz, He is fascinated by its individualist element, 
the self-sufficiency and mutual exclusiveness of the Monads, 
which we have seen to be connected, in the thinking of 
Leibniz, with the survival of a narx'ow interpretation of 
the principle of contradiction \ AYolff carries to an ex- 
treme this tendency (which, after all, is not the supi’^eme 
power in Leibniz’s thought), and gives us, as the outcome 
of the bare principle of contradiction, an abstract indi- 
vidualism, just as Spinoza had already from the same 
principle developed an abstract universalism or pantheism. 
It is because of the essentially dogmatic character of the 
principle that such extremes can each be represented as 
flowing from it. As employ^ed by Spinoza and by Wolff 
the principle can legitimately yield nothing but the bare 
self-identity of the data or assumptions with w^hich each 
begins his work. Accordingly (as in this ease) if the 

^ Ontologia, 173 , 174 . 

* This Introduction, Part ii. p. 68. 
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presuppositions are in complete opposition to one another, 
we maj have two contrary philosophical systems, both 
apparently flowing from the same first principle. 

Wolff, then, rejects the law of continuity and retuims 
to a position which has some analogy witff that of 
Descaides. Ostensibly his philosophy is a Monadology ; 
really it is a kind of combination of Monitdology with 
Atomism The Cartesian dualism is restored in the form 
of a distinction between spiritual and physical Monads. 
The spiritual Monads alone, in WolfTs opinion, deserve 
the name of Monads. The others are ‘ elements of things, 
itfoml naturae These physical atoms or unconscious 
Monads are no longer regarded as living mirroi’s, repre- 
senting or perceiving the whole universe. They are still 
automata, but they are no longer souls. They have 
nothing in common with the spiritual Monads except the 
characteristics of unity, simplicity, and activity. Thus 
the whole of Leibnizes hypotheses regarding unconscious 
thinking, petites percej^tions, «fec., are thrown aside, and we 
have, in place of Descartes’s two substances (thought and 
extension', two sets of independent particular substances, 
the phenomena of the one set being thoughts and of the 
other set motions. As an ine^dtable consequence of this, 
the system of pre-established harmony, as Leibniz con- 
ceived it, disappeai's also. Wolff retains the name, but 
he regards the harmony not as a hypothesis by which to 
explain the relations of each independent particular sub- 
stance to every other, ljut merely as an explanation of the 
connexion between soul and body, between spiritual atoms 
or Monads and corporeal atoms. According to Leibniz 
there could be no real interaction between Monads. But 
WolfFs ^ atoms of nature,’ being purely physical, do 
really influence one another. He sees no difficulty in 

^ Of. Sch<‘Iling, Sdminthcke V^^erke^ vol. vi. p. 1 16 : ^ As often 

happens, the immediate successors of Deibniz set aside the really 
speculative part of his doctrine, the Monadology. For example 
the most celebrated of them, Wolff, admits it into his system only 
ill the guise of a hypothesis.’ 
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holding^ tliat motion can be transferred from one to 
another \ His difficulty is the original Cartesian problem — 
How can a purely thinking substance influence an abso- 
lutely non-thinking substance, or how can motion pass 
into thought ? And the pre-established harmony is, in 
*WolfFs view, preferable to Occasionalism merely because 
it means one large and comprehensive initial miracle 
rather than an endless series of miraculous interventions 
of God* 

The natural, physical world is thus, according to Wolfit, 
entirely subject to mechanical laws. There is, indeed, a 
realm of final causes, but the ends of things ai*e com- 
pletely external to the things themselves. The final cause 
of a physical substance is not, as in the view of Leibniz, 
to be found in the nature of the substance itself, in its 
tendency towards self-realization, but in a law imposed 
upon it from outside. Thus the ‘Wolffian teleology 
becomes almost childish, and suggests at times the naive 
explanations of things which are to be found in such 
writers as Bernardin de St. Pierre, who tells us that the 
melon is made large in comparison with other fruits to 
indicate that it ought to be eaten not in solitude but en 
Jumille, and that the cow with only one calf has four teats 
because the human race is fond of milk. Wolff hardly 
rises to this height, but he regards the Stax'S as existing to 
give us light at night, and he points out that ‘ the light 
of day is of great advantage to us ; it enables us to cariy 
on comfoi'tably certain works which comparative darkness 
would make impossible or difficult, and also more expen- 

^ Here again WoIfTs position is glaringly inconsistent. His 
physical atoms or Monads are supposed to have a unity like tliat 
of the heibnitian Monads. Yet he denies to tbein that whieli, for 
Leibniz, is the principle of this unity, viz. a soul differing not in 
kind but in degree from the conscious and rational soul. The cdomi 
naturae are, in short, neither atoms nor Monads, but a contradictory 
jumble of the characteristics of both. Wolff regards the aiami 
naturae as ^ in themselves indivisible/ and thus distinguislies the^'- 
from atomi •inateriales^ which are ^in tiieinseive-?> divisible.’ hue v * 
cannot be aetualljr divided by any natural power. Sec Qjsmoloyhi.. 
§§182 sqq., 186 sqq. and 232. 
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sive This doctrine of final causes is a most essential 
pai't of tlie ^Volffian system, Por, according to W'olff, 
although nature is ultimately explicable by purely 
mechanical laws, we cannot actually reduce it to its 
ultimate elements, and consequently, in e^Cplaining 
physical phenomena as they are presented to us, we must 
continually have recourse to final causes. So also, while 
Wolff, ^ad opting the phrase of Xieibniz, speaks of God as 
freely choosing to create ^ the best of all possible worlds,’ 
he takes * best "" as meaning not best on the whole, ^ but 
rather ‘ best for mankind,’ Thus the optimism of Wolff 
is as shallow and arbitrary as his teleology, and it is not 
surprising that Kant, even in the early years when he 
followed Wolff on most points, deserted him in this 
matter, and turned back to views more akin to the greater 
thoughts of Leibniz. 

lielation of the PJiUoBopli^/ of Leibniz to that of Kant. 

In the earliest writings of Kant (who, through his 
teacher Elnutzen, was bred a Wolffian), questions regard- 
ing space are discussed — questions, for instance, as to the 
reason why our space has three dimensions and as to the 
possibility and reality of other spaces having more than 
three dimensions. Kant was evidently already some- 
what dissatisfied with the current Wolffian view of space 
and was beginning the course of inquiry that ’ultimately 
led to the doctrine of the Transcendental Aesthetic, a doc- 
trine more in harmony with the view of Leibniz than 
with that of Wolffs According to Wolff, ^real’ space 
must be distinguished from ^ imaginary ’ space, although 

^ Vernilnftige Gedanken von den ^bsichten der natiirHchen Binge. Cf, 
A.us>fuhrltche Kachrichf von seinen eigenen Schriften, §§ i86 sqq. 

^ * Lreibmz’s doctrine of sense as eonfnsed thought — confused in 
such a way as to make us represent the world as an order of things 
in space and time — though Kant explicitly rejects it, is in fact 
rather elaborated than superseded by his doctrine of space and 
time as forms , of sensibility, under which alone experience is 
possible, but which prevent what is true of phenomena from being 
true of things in themselves, and knowledge from reaching the 
totality which it seeks/ T. H. Green, Works^ vol. iii, p. 135. 
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the results obtained from eonsideration of the notion of 
‘ imag'inai’y ^ space may justifiably be applied to ‘real’ 
space ^ ‘ Heal ’ space is the order of co-existing things ^ 

and is inseparable from the things themselTes. God 
alone cafi have a perfectly adequate notion of it and can 
thus actually perceive its continuity. But we can form 
an abstract or ‘ imaginary ’ notion of space, by thinking 
it as distinct frona (or indifferent to) the co-existing things 
of which it is an ‘ order ^ ; and this imaginary space is, 
of course, homogeneous and continuous. The space of 
mathematics and physics is thus ‘ imaginary space ’ ; but 
it is such that the laws of mathematics and physics are 
valid in relation to ‘ real ’ space. Manifestly we have here 
neither the view of Leibniz nor that of Nevdion, hut a 
doctrine which points to a possible reconciliation between 
them. On the one hand, space is not merely confused 
perception.. As space it has reality: it is a* real order in 
which physical things exist. But, on the other hand, 
this real space is not the space of the mathematician. 
He deals with a kind of projection or symbol of it, and 
thus the Newtonian position also is 'without WolfFs 
assent. It might easily be shown that the ‘Woliiian 
doctrine of space is riddled with inconsistencies, of a kind 
similar to those which have been noticed in ^vV^olff* s 
account of individual substances. But the matter of 
-main interest is that Kant received the problem of space 
in the form which Wolff had given it % and that through- 

^ (hifologia^ S99‘ 

^ In analogy with time which is ‘the ox'der of successive things 
in a continuous series/ space is defined as ‘the order of simul- 
tsmeous things, in so far as they eo-exist.^ OMologLa^ 589. Cf, 
Vosfnologia, 56. 

® Kant's criticism of Iieibniz illustrates this. Gf. JTor-tschy itte der 
Metaphysik seit Leibniz und Wolff (Rosenkranz, i. 516 ; Hartenstein, 
iiL 443^): ‘The principle of the identity of indiscernibles (privwi- 
pium idenUtaiis indiscemihiliuTri) is that, if from A. and R, which, in 
respect of all their internal characteristics (of quality and of 
quantity) are entirely alike, we make a concept as of two different 
things, we are in error, and we ought to have taken them for one 
and the same thing inumero eademt^ Tieibniz could not admit that 
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out the writings of his pre-critical period, we find Kant 
working- towards a view of space in which the Leibnitian 
and Kewtonian positions shall be reconciled. Although 
he does not himself expreas it in this way, his problem 
might fairly be regarded as that of finding a single con- 
ception of space which can take the place both of the 
* real ’ and of the ‘ imaginary ’ space of AV olff. In what 
sense can space be regarded as at once real and ideal ? 
Not in the WolfSan sense ; for that practically involves 
a circulus m dejimendo : ^ simultaneous or co-existing ' 
physical things presuppose space. Nor is the Newtonian 
view more satisfactory, for, while it recognizes that space 
is prior to actual cases of spatial existence and while it 
maintains the reality of space, it implies that the whole 
universe is set in space and that the spatial system of 
relations has a real existence independent of the things 
related. Accordingly, through a course of thinking which 
we need not here trace Kant arrives at the position which 
he expounds in the Critique of Pure Iteason^ namely, that 
space is a form presupposed in the possibility of our 
sense-experience. It is not in any way given oCb extra ; 
but it is the condition of there being externality for us. 
It is not a thing in itself, a real object ; but as it is ’a per- 
fectly pure perception, free from all the contingent detail 

wc could h-till distinguish them through their places in space (as it 
is jK>S5>ibIe to perceive quite similar and equal spaces outside of one 
another without l>eing able to say that they are one and the samt* 
-spare, for otherwise we coidd put the whole of infinite space into 
A cubic inch or less). Deibniz could not admit this, for he re- 
cognizes no other distinction among things than tlmt which is made 
througli notions and lefuses to allow any way of repre- 

sentation specifically distinct from this, such as intuition ^JLn- 
and more especially intuition a priori. On the contrary 
he thought that this must be reduced to pure notions \jBeg7'i£^f\ of 
<io-exist enee or succession, and thus he set himself against common 
sense, which will never be persuaded that the existence of a drop 
of water in one place makes it impossible for a perfectly similar 
and equal drop to exist in another place.’ 

^ For a full account see Oaird’s Critical Plnlosqphyr of JSlant, vol. i. 
Introduction, eh. 5, especially pp. 164- x68 and 178-182. Also 
l>k. i. ch. 2, pp 304, 305. Cf. Hutchison. Stirling, Text-Book to Kanty 
pp. 34-43 366 sqq. 
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of sense, it satisfies the requirements of 1^’ewtonian 
mathematics even better than if it were an independent 
entity. On the other hand, while it belongs to perception 
or direct intuition and is therefore not, as Leibniz and 
AVolif held, a- relation or order among things which are 
prior to it, yet it is subjective or ideal, it l^elongs to our 
minds, and accordingly the difficulties inseparable from 
the Newtonian vie'w of space (as expounded by Clarke, 
for instance) are avoided. 

Hut mere sense-perception under the forms of space 
and time is not, according to Kant, a complete experience. 
It requires the complement of conception, which is the 
function of the understanding. Here Kant believed him- 
self to be in complete oi>x30sition to Leibniz, and yet it 
may well be doubted whether the opposition is really so 
great as Kant supposed it to be. In the Critique qfPmr 
Ileascm Kant does diaw a much sharper line between per- 
ception and conception than Leibniz did. Kant may be 
said to regard the difference as one of kind, while for 
Leibniz it is a difference of degree. Leibniz, as we have 
seen, gave to perception an exceedingly wide meaning, 
a meaning vrhich includes conception and representation 
of every kind, whether conscious or unconscious. But 
Kant’s ^ perception ’ is limited to sense-representation. 
Nevertheless Kant’s ‘ perception ’ is avowedly abstract, 
and the confused perception, which is Leibniz's name for 
sense-knowledge, is abstract also, though in a somewhat 
different way. In fact, for Kant the distinction between 
perception and conception is a distinction between abstract 
elements in a concrete whole of experience, while the 
corresponding distinction in Leibniz is a distinction be- 
tween degrees of perfection in one quality or function. 
Thus for Kant sense-perception is abstract, because its 
reality always implies a complementary element, while 
for Leibniz it is abstract because it is imperfectly deve- 
loped, because it contains the potentiality of greater 
perfection. The weakness of the Kantian position is its 
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tendency to over-sharpen the distinction between percep- 
tion and conception by ignoring the idea of development, 
while the defect of Leibniz is his inclination to define the 
common quality or function {^perception’) by its lowest 
rather than its highest terms, to interpret it; not as essen- 
tially self-conscionsness, which is its most perfect develop- 
ment, but as mere representation or multiplicity in unity, 
to which consciousness and self-consciousness are added 
characteristics ^ Yet while Kant makes an advance from 
the position of Leibniz, tbey are on similar lines, and we 
can read their reconciliation in Hegel 

Leibniz does not give any clear account ot the relations 
between the principle of contradiction and that of suffi- 
cient reason, as he uses them in his philosophy ; but it is 
evident that he considex-ed them to be, in some way, 
ultimately in harmony. The tendency of Kant, on the 
other hand, is to emphasize the distinction between them, 
while treating each, apart from the other, as abstract. 
The course of Kant’s pre-eritieal thinking makes this clear. 
He begins with the "Wolffian view' that the princix^le of 
sufficient reason is reducible to that of contradiction and 
accordingly, that the principle of contradiction is the sole 
ultimate principle of knowledge. But gradually he comes 
to see that the principle of contradiction has to do with 
nothing but the form of thou^t and that it yields merely 
a self-consistent system of knowledge, based on dogmatic 


^ In this, I think, there is to he found the explanation of the 
^epalation (almost amounting to n distinction of kind) between 
rational souls and tlie other Monads, which Xteibniz makes with 
such apparent inconsistency. Cf. this Introduction, Part iii. p 1 16. 

^ 'The doctrines of Leibniz farmed the permanent atmosphere 
of Kant’s mind. His reading of Hume in middle life 210 doubt 
helped to determine the mode in which he absorbed and trans- 
formed them ; but it was upon tliem, as we find in the Cnttqi^e no 
less than in his earlier writings, that his miiid constantly w^orked, 
and there would be a better case, at any rate, for describing, him 
as a corrected and developed Leibniz than for putting him in such 
a relation to any one else/ T. H. Oreen, Wotks, vol. iii. p. 134. 

® Cf. JPi’incipivi um prt 7 nor\i 7 n cognitioms metaphysical 7iova dtlucidafio 
v^755) (Rosenkranz, i. 4; Hartenstein, iii. 4), 
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presuppositions^ It ensures order and necessary con- 
nexion in thought, but it is inadequate to reality. It 
gives the logical ground of things (logiscJie Grund) but 
not the ground of their reality ^'Reahgmind) \ Thus the 
principle of contradiction is insufficient when treated as 
the ultimate principle of metaphysics. Kant develops 
this position in connexion with the problem of proving 
the existence of God. He rejects, as a begging of the 
question, the Cartesian demonstration which maintains 
that existence is necessarily involved in the perfection of 
the most perfect Being. Existence, Kant says, cannot be 
a predicate- That is to say, you cannot take out of any 
subject more than is contained in it i the principle of 
contradiction will never entitle you to pass from any 
mere idea to the reality of that idea. Pure thought, 
determined by the principle of contradiction, always 
presupposes something ^ given, ^ and thus reality must 
ultimately lie outside of pure thought. Thus, for example, 
the real cause of anything is always more than a mere 
reason : a causal connexion is not a merely logical con- 
nexion. It is this line of thinking that leads Kant to 
emphasize the distinction between logical understanding 
and empirical sense, and to lay stress on ^ experience ‘ (un- 
rationalized and unexplained) as the ground of reality^ 
in a way that recalls the position of Xocke. Thus, while 
admitting the certainty of mathematics, Kant protests 
against the use of a purely mathematical method in deal- 
ing with metaphysics or with the theory of knowledge, 
on the ground that such a method is * merely synthetic, ’ 
that is to say, on the ground that it does not analyze 
actual experience but deduces from ^or builds upon) arbi- 

^ Of. T>er einzig mngliche B&toeisgrund su einer B&moituitratton des 
Daseins GcAtes (1763'J i^Rosenkmnz, i. 161 ; Hartenstein, vi. ii). Kant 
makes advances towards this position in the Essay on X>t6 fal&che 
Speizfindicjlceit der ner syltogistischen Figuren (176^) (Bosenkranz, i. 55 ; 
Hartenstein, 1. 1% and in the ^'nmuch de/i Begriff der netjaiiien Grosstn 
in die WelHmihhGit eftxzvJYihren (Kosonkranz, i. 113; Harteii- 

btein, i. 19}- 
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trary or at least mind-made presuppositions \ Finally in 
the Critique of J^ure Reason have Elant^s solution of the 
problem as to the relations between a priori a posteriori^ 
thought and experience. And his contention is that the 
a priori is not merely that which is self-evident ^and can 
be expressed* in an analytic judgment, but that which 
experience universally and necessarily involves as the 
condition of its possibility. 

This, after all, is but the working out of what is out- 
lined by Leibniz, when he insists on ‘ compossibility, ’ or 
necessity arising from the system of things, as the ground 
of reality. For Leibniz the real is the ^fitting/ that 
which has its place in the best possible system or world : 
for Kant the real is that which is in an orderly experience 
constituted by principles which are the logical a priori 
conditions of its possibility. In the philosophy of Kant, 
accordingly, we have a more thorough application of the 
principle of sufficient reason, which Leibniz had imper- 
fectly applied^ Leibnizes explanation of the existence of 
the actual system of things as the result of a choice among 
all possible worlds is due to the inconsistency in his posi- 
tion which comes from workingwith two co-ordinate first 
principles. The totality of possible worlds is at once a 
system and not a system. If it were a system, the choice 
by God of the best possible world would be determined 
by the nature of the whole system of possibles. The best 
possible world would be the best world in that system, 
and thus the problem of Leibniz would not be solved by 
the ^ choice/ but would merely be carried a stage farther 
back. On the other hand, if the totality of possible 
worlds were not a system, the choice of God would prac- 
tically be ai‘biti*ary : at least it would be grounded on no 

' Cf. Untetfitfchvng iiler < 7 ie DevflukJxeif cler der oiatm'Uch^n 

Thco^ogia itnd dtr Moral (1764'} (Kos^enkranz, i 75 ; Hartenstein, i.*63). 
See als^o Kant’s hiaitfjural Tlwftzs on becoming Professor in KlOnigs- 
berg. De mund-t hvusihilis aUitte infelligihius forma cf princiintf^ C^ 770 /j m 
which the distinction between sense and understanding is brought 
to the sharpest point, (Ro&enkranz, i. 301 ; Hartenstein, iii. 123.) 
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reason intelligible to ns, G-od would choose the best 
possible world ; but it would be the best possible for no 
other reason than that He chose it. Thus the totality of 
possible ideal worlds has the appearance of being a system, 
while really itds not. It is this ambiguity that conceals 
the fundamental inconsistency of Lieibniz — the incon- 
sistency of regarding God as both within the system of 
things and quite outside of it (as the Creator), making 
Him at once the source of the whole system of mutually 
exclusive Monads and the highest Monad of the series, 
without whom the system would itself be incomplete. 
The principle of sufficient reason, rightly understood, in- 
volves the supposition of one all-embracing system ; but 
though Leibniz had ceitainly an inkling of the truth 
of this, his individualistic tendency and his dread of 
Spinozism prevented him from fully realizing it. 

For Kant there is but one system of experience, that 
which actually exists. The supposition of a choice among 
possible worlds is no part of his philosophy. Hut in 
Kant’s doctrine the Hhing-in-itself ’ performs very much 
the same function as did the ** choice ’ in Leibniz’s scheme 
of things. Each is a way of allowing for a possible reality 
other than the actual system, although the need of this 
arises from one cause in Leibniz, and from another in 
Kant. Leibniz wishes to avoid a doctrine of blind neces- 
sity : Kant is afraid of a pure relativity. They both feel 
that tlie ultimate ground of the system of mutually related 
things must be sought in some principle outside the 
system itself The dogmatism of Leibniz appears in his 

^ Cf. Critiquf* of Puro Rosenkranz, ii. 5134 ; 

ix. 513 (Meiklejohii's Tr., 414) : ‘The notions of reality, of sub- 
stance, of causality, of necessary existence itself, liavo no slgiiifi- 
canee in determining any object, beyond their use in making 
po'^aible the empirical cognition of a thing. They may thus bt* 
used to explain the possibility of things in the world of s«*nse, but 
they cannot be used to explain the x*c>s^ibility of the uttna^e ; 

since in this case the ground of explanation must lie outside tlie 
wox'ld, and can therefoi*e be no object of a posa.ible expei lonce. 
Now, relatively to the woidd of sense, I may admit such nn inconi- 
pi*ehensible being, the object of a mei'e idea ; though I may not 
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making this pi'inciple a real and independent * constitutive ’ 
ground of the worlds and he glosses over the difficulty of 
exj;>laining its relation to the world by metaphors such as 
the * Divine choice ’ and the producing of created Monads 
by continual " fulgurations of Divinity/ 'Phe criticism of 
Kant, on the other hand, leads him to interpret this 
ultimate principle negatively, as a merely ‘ regulative ’ 
idea, of the absolute nature of which the speculative 
reason can say nothing. Its reality, however, is assured 
to us by the practical reason, and in it we must suppose 
that there is a reconciliation of necessity and freedom, 
of the kingdom of nature and the kingdom of grace, of 
mechanism and teleology. We cannot give a completely 
satisfactory account of the phenomenal world as a system 
governed by final causes, for we have no speculative 
knowledge of the ultimate intelligence and the ends it 
sets before itself. We may guess at final causes ; but 
we cannot understand their producing anything, apart 
from mechanical causes. And on the other hand, while 
we cannot help regarding the phenomenal world as a 
mechanical system, ^ absolutely no human reason (in fact 
no finite reason like ours in quality, however much it 
may surpass it in degree) can hope to understand the 
l>ro<luction of even a blade of grass by mere mechanical 
causes b’ We mrist, in certain cases, postulate adaptation 
to ends. But we can quite conceive an intelligence which 
can think the world, not discursively from part to part as 
we do, but immediately and completely, from whole to 
pai*t, and for such an intelligence, final and efficient 
cause, freedom and necessity, would be harmonized. 
For it to know and to create the world would be the 


admit its existence in itself. ... It is only a sometliin^ in generiil 
which I know not in itself, but to "wliich, as a ground of systematic 
unity in cognition, I attriiiute characteristics analogous to the 
notions of the niidei*standing in the empirical sphere.’ 

^ Kant, Criitque vf JtAdgwenf^ Part ii. div. ii. § 77 (Hosenkranz, iv. 
301 : Harttmstein, vii. 1288 ; Bernard's Tr., p, 3126). See the whole 
passage. 
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same thing : creation would be its thought. Thus Xieib- 
niz and Kant are at one in placing the ultimate synthesis 
of things, the sufficient reason of experience, in some- 
thing that is beyond experience itself, and that is related 
to experience in a way which stands in need of further 
explanation. Lieibniz, however, falls into a contradiction 
which Kant avoids. For Jjeibniz regards God as at once 
the highest of the Monads (the ultimate term in the 
series) and the Creator of the Monads, i- e. the sufficient 
reason of the world which they constitute. But if God 
is one of the series of Monads, it seems impossible to 
regard Him as their sufficient reason, as choosing to 
create the system of which He is an element. And on 
the other hand, if the essence of the Monads is to repre- 
sent the universe, and if He (actus purus) perfectly realizes 
the universe within Himself, having perfectly clear and 
distinct perception, what place is there for a system of 
Monads apart from Him ? Kant avoids the difficulty by 
the sharp distinction he draws between experience and 
the thing-in-itself. He can thus regard God as related 
to the world in a way which we may attempt to describe 
as causal, creative, or otherwise, but which it is impossible 
for us ever with certainty to define In short, so far as 
our theoretical knowledge of things is concerned, the 
account we give of the relation of God to the world is 
simply a useful hypothesis, by means of which we may 
give unity to our knowledge, and avoid the fallacies of 


^ Cf, Oriiigue of JE*ure Heason (Hartenstein, ii. 508 ^<1. ; Kosenkranz, 
ii, 519 sqq-)^ Meiklejolm, pp. 410 sqq. : ‘Tlte notion of a supreme 
intelligence is a mere idea, tliat is to say, its objective reality does 
not consist in its being immediately referable to an object (for 
in tbis sense we cannot establish, its objective validity) but it is 
merely a schema of the notion of a thing in general, a schema 
constructed according to the conditions of the greatest unity of 
reason,' and serving only to produce the greatest systematic unity 
in the empirical use of our reason, inasmuch as we deduce this or 
that object of experience from the imagined object of this idea as 
the ground or cause of the object of experience.*^ Cf. also Rosen- 
kranz, ii. 598 ; Hartenstein, ii. 581 ; Meiklejohn, p- 47 x. 
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dogmatism ^ Yet, while Kant thus escapes the contra- 
diction in Leibnizes view, he cannot be said to give ns 
a satisfactory solution of the difficulty *'. 


The Infltience of Leibniz on Tichte, 

In the modern idealism which first took shape in the 
writings of Fichte, there may be traced the influence of 
certain leading ideas in the philosophy of Ueibniz, to 
which Kant had inevitably done less than justice. The 
work of Fichte is generally regarded as an endeavour to 
give systematic unity to the philosophy of Kant by get- 
ting rid of the thing-in-itself, regarded as entirely outside 
of experience. Indeed, until Kant repudiated his inter- 
pretation, Fichte regarded himself as an expositor of the 
true Kantian view, and a defender of the critical philo- 
sophy against the misunderstandings of its unintelligent 
disciples. Fichte's main idea is that experience (in the 
Kantian sense) has its basis in a self-consciousness (an 
which is itself the root of the distinction betv^een 
the empirical ego and the empirical non-ego, between 
subject and object. Both subject and object are logically 
involved in the original self-consciousness, out of which 
all experience, both in its matter and in its form, may 
be deduced. Thus all reference to a reality beyond 
experience becomes unmeaning as well as unnecessary. 
The unity of the universe is maintained Avith pantheistic 

^ D. Nolen (La Critique de 'Kant et la Metaphysique de Leibniz, pp. 331 
et sqq.^ ^ega^d^» the Monadology as a necessary complement to the 
* Criticism ’ of Kant. It seems to him that the ‘ thing-in-itself’ has, 
in the piiilos-ophy of Kant, a function similar to that of the 
‘possible thing’ or ‘essence’ in the system of heibniz. An 
ingenious attempt has also been make by Otto Riedel {Die Monado* 
l<igisihen Btsfminutngen xn Kants Lehre vom Ding an sich) to show that 
the thingia.- in- themselves, in so far as they are conceived as positive, 
have the characteristics of Monads. There is a hint of the same 
view in Ueborweg’s Commentary on the two editions of the Critique 
oj Pure Deasoiu 

For t-ount of his own relation to Keibniz see Appendix 

JE. p. 20S. 
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completeness ; and tiie system of IFiclite lias well been 
described as ‘ Spinoza in terms of Kant 

Now the need of a thing-in-itself, such as Kant postu- 
lates, arises from the thoroug'hness of his separation 
between perception and conception, between sense and 
understanding. They are correlative ; yet they are treated 
by him as if quite independent, so that the result of 
their combination is a merely phenomenal world. Pei- 
ception cannot evolve from itself the forms of the under- 
standing, through which alone it loses its blindness ; and 
conception cannot produce for itself the matter of sense 
and experience, without which it is empty. But thi>, 
dualism indicates, in a negative way, the necessity of a 
noumenal world, however completely such a world may 
be beyond the reach of our intellectual compi*ehension 
or proof. It is in revulsion from dogmatism that Kant 
holds this position. And thus he is continually pointing 
out that the great error of lieibniz is that of regarding 
experience as a system of concepts, which may constitute 
an internally self-consistdnt whole, but which has no cer- 
tain contact with reality. \ Such a dogmatism, Kant holds, 
has no answer to scepticism, and thus to give up the 
sharp distinction between |>erception and conception is 
to lose our grasp of reality' an<l truth. 

Accordingly it is not surprising to find that, in setting 
aside the thing-in-itself (as Kant understood it), Fichte 
goes back to the doctrine of Keibniz and proceeds to 
develop, under new' conditions, some of its leading ideas-. 

^ Adamson’s Fichte (Blackwood’s Philosophical Glassies), p. 130. 

2 ^The time is come for reviving the philosophy of Eeibniz. . . , 
Nothing IS further removed from the thought of Xieibniz than the 
speculative dream of a world of things-in-themselves, which no 
mind comprehends or knows, but which nevertheless acts upon tis 
and produces all our ideas. The first of his thoughts, that winch 
he makes his starting-point, is, that the representations of external 
things arise in the soul in virtue of its own laws, as in an isolated 
world, and as if nothing were present in it except God <^the Infinite i 
and the soul (consciousness of the Infinite). . . . In thus expressing 
himself Eeifoniz spoke for philosophers. But now-a-day-s people 
will insist on philosophizing, even when philosophy is the last 
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lieibniz, in antagonism to the dualist position of Descartes, 
does not lay stress on the distinction of subject and object, 
but conceives the universe as an infinity of subjects, each 
self-sufficient and ^in the sea of life enisled/ For Kant, 

r 

the distinction of subject and object is all in all. Fichte 
still gives full weight to the distinction, but "conceives it 
as overcome in the unity of self-consciousness, or rather 
as flowing necessarily from that unity in its most abstract 
and indefinite form, and being lost in that unity in its 
highest and most perfect form. Thus, according to 
Leibniz, the whole succession of a Monad's states, all its 
perceptions of the universe, proceed spontaneously from 
within itself, ‘as if there were only Grod and itself in the 
world^*; and eveiy created Monad contains within itself 
both matter and form, which are in reality degrees of 
one power or function. Similarly, the ego of Fichte, the 
primal self-consciousness, is a perfectly spontaneous force, 
producing from within itself the empirical ego and non- 
ego, subject and object, making its own external world, 
projecting that world through the power of imagination, 
and continually striving towards the ultimate overcoming 
of this distinction between outer and inner in a pure 
‘ intellectual intuition/ Accordingly Fichte throws down 
the barriers which Kant had raised between perception 
and conception, and returns to the position of Leibniz 
that all knowledge is one great process of development, 
though, of course, he gives a very different account of 
this development from that which we find in Leibniz®. 

thing they are fitted for. If any one tells ns that no idea [Fbr- 
BteXVwfi^ can arise in us from an external action, there is endless 
astonishment. To be a philosopher one must believe that the 
Monads have windows, through which things come and go.’ 
(Schelling, Sammtliche Werke^ vol. i. sao. Ideen ^ einer IPhUosophie der 
Natur, commended by Fichte, WerJcey i. 515 note.) 

^ Zeifre d Fowch&r (1686), (Gr. i. 3822). Cf. Nefvo Sy.stem, § 14, ; 

® ^ The final notion of Fichte’s philosophy, expressed more clearly 
in the later works than in the Wissenschaftslehre, is that of the 
divine or spiritual order of which finite spiiuts are the manifestation 
or realization, and in the light of which human life and its 
surroundings appear as the continuous progress in ever higher 
stages towards lealization of the final end o±' reason. Under this 
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The reality of the world of sense is for Fichte a result of 
the activity of imagination. Our mind creates our sensa- 
tions ; but it creates them unconsciously, and thus our 
imagination attributes them to things outside of us, 
objectifies them. Yet imagination does not give us mere 
illusions, but truths more or less perfectly expressed. ^ If 
it be shown, as the present system should show, that 
upun this activity of imagination rests the possibility of 
our consciousness, our life, our being for ourselves, that 
is to say, our being as ego [_u?iser€S Seyn als this 

activity of imagination cannot cease, unless we are to 
make abstraction from our ego, which would involve a 
contradiction, since that which makes abstraction cannot 
make abstraction from itself. This activity of imagina- 
tion, then, does not deceive us, hut gives us truth, the 
only possible truths’ There are, as it were, two sides 
to our knowledge of things. In so far as it is sensation 
(that is to say, an idea unconsciously created by the mind) 
it is a product of the non-ego, the object ; while in so far 
as it is an idea consciously ' projected ^ by us or referred 
to something, it is a product of the ego, the subject. 
!But the action of ego and non-ego is reciprocal, and they 
both have their source in the original self-consciousness 
from which they necessarily proceed 

It is, of course, beyond the scope of our intention 
to consider the many essential differences between the 
systems of Leibniz and of Fichte : to have indicated their 
connexion is sufficient. And the words of Schelling may 

conception, the oppositions of thought which play so important 
a part in ph.iloso;^y — being and thought, mind and nature, soul 
and body, freedom and law, natural inclination and moral effort, 
mechanism and teleology — are reconciled. They appear in their 
due place as different aspects of the several stages in and through, 
which the spiritual order is realized.* Adamson, Fichte^ pp. i3i9, 
220 . 

* Fichte Sdmmtliclie Werke^ i. 227. 

® ^The ego, as understood in common unscientific language, 
posits neither the external object nor itself, but .both are posited 
through general and absolute thinking, and through this the 
object is given for the ego, as well as the ego for itself.* FicJite, 
Werke^ ii. 562. 
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be taken as showing that this connexion was from the 
first fully realized. ^ Since Lteibniz, ^ he says, ‘ if we set 
aside secondary doctrines which do not count, we see 
that the real, the finite, is generally placed in the region- 
of the ideal. The whole real world has no existence in 
itself, but only in the representations [^Vorsfellungen^ of the 
souL . , . Fichte takes up this idealism which is a denial 
of the independent being of the real, and, iir this regard, 
he does not go beyond Lieibniz. The only difference 
betvi’^een them is this, Leibniz cannot explain %vhy the 
soul or the Monad is subject to aifections which produce 
ill it finite representations ; or, if he tries to find the cause 
of this, he is obliged to place it in God, in the Infinite, 
which involves him in inevitable contradictions. Fichte, 
on the other hand, finds that the finite nature of the soul 
has its explanation in the absolutely free activity of the 
soixl itself and results from this, that the soul by its otvjz 
act posits itself f 02^ itself as finite, as separated from the 
absolute all, and conseqiiently imposes on itself the ne- 
cessity of contemplating no longer this absolute all, but 
only the negations, limitations, bounds of its infinity 
Aceoi’dingly it may be said generally that in the philo- 
sophy of Leibniz will and intelligence (appetition and 
perception) are co-ordinate principles of things (the will 
of God, for instance, not being prior to His understand- 
ing nor His understanding to His will), while the 
phiiosoi>hy of Fichte is essentially a practical idealism, 
in which will (in however undefined a form) is ultimate 
and predominant. The ‘ principle of the best * (the ten- 
dency to realize the moral order which is the exi>ression 
of the iiifinite good wdll) is with Leibniz the determining 
principle of actual, as distinct from merely possible 
existence, while with Fichte it is the ultimate ground 
of all reality, of the one system of things 

^ Schelling, PropaeaeuHk sntr neiteren Philosophies Werke, vol 1 
P* 125. 

^ An excellent aeeount of Fichte’s historical po.sition is ^iveu in 
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ScIiopenJiauer, 

As regards the main principles of his philosophy, 
Schopenhauer (however unconsciously) follows Fichte h 
His stjtrting-point is the Kantian distinction between the 
intelligible* or noumenal and the empirical or phenomenal 
character of a real subject®. As in the philosophy of 
Fichte, the ultimate reality is will. The ‘ intelligible 
character’ is a will, which is the source of the ‘empirical 
character’; and in general will is a pure activity which 
is the source of the system of phenomena. Thus , the 
-woi'Id is will -f- idea (i. e. Yorstellwng^ representation, phe- 
nomenon). The absolute is the purely practical activity 
of will, which gives rise to the relative or mutually 
conditioned, in a way which is beyond explanation, 
for our understanding cannot pass the limits of the 
conditioned, the phenomenal world. But this ultimate 
will is essentially destitute of anything that can fairi}^ 
be described as ethical character. The w’orld is not a 
progress tow*ards the realization of the best, but rather 
an iinfoi*tunate episode in the existence of the eternal 
will, and the highest good is to be attained not by allow- 
ing this will or striving {%viTl to live) to have free course 
in us, but by suppressing it as much as possible. The 
expression, ‘the world as will and idea,’ recalls the 
Leibnitian view of substance as essentially appetition h- 
perception. But Schopenhauer, like Fichte, gives to 
will a metaphysical priority, which is not attributed 

Wallace'^s Logic of Hegel^ Prolegomena (2n<i ed.^, eh. ii. See also 
chs. 12 and 13 for an accoTint of Sehelling 'with suggestive references 
to ILeibniz. In ch. 13 there is a lucid explanation of the various 
meanings of the term * Evolution,' as it is used by heibniz and by 
later writers. Cf. vol. ii. p. 424. 

^ ‘ Except his pessimism, which, is no necessary consequence of 
the system, there is absohitely nothing in Schopenhauer's philo- 
sophy which is not contained in the later works of Fichte.' 
Adamson, F/cM^,-p. 219. Though this is the statement of an expert, 

I venture to think it a little too sweeping. 

- Critique of Pure Pcabojij Eosenkranz, ii. 422 ; Hartenstein, ii. 42c ^ 
Meiklejohn, p- 333- 
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to it by XfOibniz. Agsdn, SchoperLhauer, reducing the cate- 
gories of * Kant to causality (interpreted in a wide sense), 
gives great importance to the principle of sufficient reason 
which (in one or other of four different forms) he regards 
as the governing principle of the phenomenal world. 

^ All our ideas [Vbrstel/ungen] stand to one another in a 
r^ular [gese^js^mdssi^] connexion, which as to its form is 
determinable a priori, and on account of which nothing 
self-sufficient and independent, nothing separate and de- 
tached, can become an object for us. It is this connexion 
which the principle of sufficient reason, in its univer- 
sality, expresses^/ The principle of contradiction is 
ostensibly subordinated to that of sufficient reason, it 
being regarded as one of the general laws of thinking, 
discovered by induction and used as a judgment * meta- 
logically true,^ which may be the ground or sufficient 
reason of other judgments-. But here there is clearly 
an inconsistency between Schopenhauer’s logical theory 
and his nietaphysic. His absolute, the ultimate will, is 
(however far he may be from acknowledging it) really 
determined by the principle of contradiction, in its 
absti'act form, for the will is conceived as that which 
absolutely is, that which is apart from all relation, that 
which may, in some mysterious way, produce a system 
of differences, hut which has an identity that is perfectly 
independent of them. Accordingly, while Schopenhauer 
indicates the deeper and more comprehensive interpreta- 
tion of the principle of sufficient reason as underlying 
that of contradiction, he does not allow it to mould his 
system. 

JSerbart. 

Another thinker who owes something to Leibniz and 
something more fo Kant and to Fichte, is Hefbart (1776— 
1841). He is not content to subordinate the principle of 

^ XJeber die viisrfache Wwrzel des SoUses vom sureichenden Grunde, eh. 3, 
§ 16. 

2 Cp, Ueber die vierjhche fVurzel, &:c., ch. 5, § 33. 
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sufficient reason to that of contradiction, but be practically 
endeavours to do without the former principle as far as 
possible. The task of philosophy he regards as that of 
eliminating the contradictions that appear in common 
consciousness by transforming the ideas which are given 
in it \ This transformation, for Herbart, practically 
means abstraction. Every bit of experience, being given, 
ha^ something real in it \ But its reaKty is that which 
it is, apart from conditions or relations to other things- 
The real is always something, a gualey a ^ this ’ or * that ' 
of some kind. But it is absolute jpos£^/on (in the Fichtean 
sense) or affirmation without negation ; it has absolute 
self-identity, so that it is perfectly simple and not, like 
the Monad of Eeibniz, a substance involving in its unity 
a plurality of qualities ; and it is pure quality, without 
any quantitative element or aspect, so that it is neither 
a divisible totality nox* an unbroken continuum. These 
* reals, ^ like the Monads, are infinite in number, and each 
is different from every other. But they are absolutely 
unaltei-able, they have no charactexistic analogous to the 
perception of Beibniz, and they are not impenetrable, for 
any number of them may equally be thought as occupying 
or as not occupying the same point' in space. Bike the 
Monads, no one ^ real ’ can act upon another ; otherwise 
they would cease to be absolute. And each ^ real ^ is the 
immediate cause of one and only one phenomenon of 
experience, so that the static variety of the woxdd is due to 
the power of * self-preservation ^ {SelbsterJialt'ung ) in each 
^reaL’ The actual changes which we find in experience 
are due to the different aspects in which the ^ reals ^ appear, 
when they are in diffei'ent relations to one another, 
although their true natures remain unchanged (as in the 
phenomena of colour contrasts). And these different 

^ ‘ Mere uncritical experience or merely empirical knowledge 
only offers prdbleTns ; ifc suggests gaps, wkich indeed, farther re- 
flexion serves at first only to deepen into contradictions/ Wallace, 
Hegel* 6 Philosophy of Mindt p. Ixiii. 

2 < VTieviel Scheiii, soviel Hindeutung auF s Sein.’ 
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relations of the ^reals’ to one another are, again, due to 
the possibility of conceiving the ^ reals ’ as both together 
in one point and apart from one another. Accordingly 
the soul, being a ^ real,^ must not be represented as having 
in itself powers, faculties, qualities, See. It is absolutely 
simple, and has nothing but ^ self-preseiwation,’ which 
apparently is little more than a permanent possibility of 
relation to other ^ reals/ None of the functions and 
chai-acteristics of mind belong to it intrinsically. They 
are to be ascribed to other things, quite as much as 
to the mind or soul itself. They are merely names 
for the phenomena or aspects of certain ‘ reals ^ (one of 
which is the soul) in certain relations to one another. 
These phenomenal (of course, not real) interactions of 
the ‘ reals ’ admit of mathematical calculation, and 
accordingly Herbart is the father of those who apply 
mathematical methods in emx>mcal psychology ^ This 
is natural in one whose thought is so completely 
dominated by the abstract use of the principle of contra- 
diction, And, in short, if we leave out of account the 
influence of Fichte upon his psychology, we may regard 
Herbart^s ^vork as a remodelling of that of Leibniz, on the 
supj)ositioii that the ^principle of sufficient reason is to be 
dropx>ed. 

HegeVs Solutiofi of flic Dualism in Leihnis^ 

111 the philosophy of Hegel we have a solution of the 
dualism bet>veen the priiicij>le of contradiction and that 
of sufficient reason, as they are used and conceived by 
Leibniz. The problem indicated by this du^^iism undei^- 
lies the whole course of German speculation from the 
time of Leibniz onwards. ^WolfP, in a negative way, gave 

^ His application of mathematical methods, however, differs 
entirely from that which occurs in the psycho-physics of the 
Fechner School, and in modern pliysiologieal psychology. For 
a full explanation, see Wallace, HegeVs Fhilosophy of Mmd^ pp. Ixviii 
sqq. It may also be noted that Leibniz’^s theories regarding un- 
conscious and peities perceptions are developed and applied in the 
psychology of Herbart. 
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precision to the problem by suggesting the most superficial 
possible solution, reducing the principle of sufficient 
reason to that of contradiction. This (though Wolff 
perhaps did not realize it) was little better than telling 
Leibniz tiiat he had discovered a mare's nest. Kant^ on 
the other hahd, gives positive precision to the problem by 
the sharpness of his distinction between the absolute and 
the relative, while Fichte and Schelling, in different ways, 
endeavour to make explicit the unity to which the Kantian 
divisions point. Their re-employment of the principle of 
development or progressive self-realization, which is so 
important a feature of Leibniz's thinking, brings us to the 
verge of Hegel’s solution of the problem. Hegel practi- 
cally reverses the procedure of Wolff, by showing that the 
principle of contradiction presupposes that of sufficient 
reason, and that each by itself is an abstract expression 
of the principle of self-consciousness The real is not 
merely in se (as it would be if the abstract princijde of 
contradiction were ultimate'\ nor is it merely in alio (as it 
would be if the abstract piincixile of sufficient reason were 
ultimate, which, of course, no one maintains). But the 
real is that which becomes itself through being in 
through being not itsel'f. There is no such thing as a 
purely analytic or a purely synthetic judgment ; but 
when we attribute any quality to a subject, we attribute 
to it not merely a difference from other things but a 
oneness with that from which we differentiate it\ The 
universe is a system of such perfect unity that the oppo- 
sites it contains are all contraries and never contradictories. 
Absolute contradictories or absolute differences are ab- 
stractions. To say, as did Leibniz, that no two things are 
exactly the same implies that no two things (not even the 
most extreme opposites) are entirely different. A must 

' See Caird’s JSegel (Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics^ chs. 7 
and 8. Also Wallace, Prolegomena to the Logic of Hegel ed.), 

eh. 30- 

“ Of. Caird, Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol- ii. pp- 64 sqq. 
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have something in common with not- A, if their opposition 
is to have any meaning. ^ The other stands over against 
its other ^ * That is to say, their difference must have 
some ground, some underlying unity. And on the other 
hand, every identity, even the identity of* a thing with 
itself, implies some difference. There is no pure ground, 
no absolute first principle, independent of a sufficient 
reason- Hegel regards the universe as itself one absolute 
system- The world we know is the only world, and it 
is not a merely phenomenal system, the expression of 
something heterogeneous with it (like the arc electric 
light between two opposite points of carbon), nor is it an 
inexplicable product of something other than itself, such 
as an unconditioned will, nor yet is it the production of 
some noumenal absolute. It hangs upon nothing ; it 
needs nothing to hang upon. The universe is one system 
of endless mutual determinations, yet not a merely static 
system nor a system of cyclical revolutions, endlessly 
repeated, which would involve the supposition of an 
external absolute as the source or support of all. It is 
rather an evolution of that whose end is in its beginning, 
that whose development is free, because, being all-com- 
prehensive, it- is perfectly self-determined. 

Thus Hegel points out that ^ it is the notion which 
Leibniz had in his eye when he spoke of sufficient ground 
and urged the study of things under its point of view. ^ By 
the notion Hegel means ^a content objectively and intrin- 
sically determined and hence self-acting.’ This would 
sufficiently describe the Monad of Leibniz if we keep out 
of view the Monad’s absolute particularity, its isolation as 
one of an infinite series of independent units, or, in other 
words, if we omit from the conception of the Monad all 
that is due to the principle of contradiction, interpreted 
abstractly as a principle of pure or immediate self-identity. 
This isolation, of course, is an essential element in 

^ Hegel, Logic, § 1x9 (Wallace’s Tr., snd ed., p. 2S12). See tlie 
whole passage, and. also pp. ^24 sqq. 
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Leibniz’s conception of the Monad, and the result is that 
while his speculation points to a view of the universe as 
one system in which the elements are intrinsically and 
not externally combined, he does not go far enough to 
secure this nretaphysical position, just as he does not 
push his logical analysis far enough to reconcile the 
principles of contradiction and sufficient reason. The 
Hegelian ^ notion ’ is thus the completion of what is 
vaguely shadowed forth in the Monad of Leibniz, and 
more especially in the Monets Monadum^ in which all is 
(however unsatisfactorily) brought to unity. For the 
notion implicitly contains all in itself, and all is realized 
through its logical (not temporal) development. Like 
the Monad, the notion is not in time any more than it is in 
space ; it comprehends both- The dij0ference is that by 
Leibniz the development is conceived as a continuous 
growth or increase in a certain fundamental quality 
(clearness and distinctness of perception), while by Hegel 
it is represented as a dialectic movement from that which 
is relatively abstract, through its correlative abstraction 
(or its ^ negation ’) to that which, comprehending or 
uniting both, is relatively concrete. For Leibniz develop- 
ment is from small to great (witness, for instance, his 
petites perceptions) ; for Hegel development is from frag- 
ments to wholes, or rather from the vague and undeter- 
mined to the definite and determined. 

Accordingly what Leibniz means by saying that the 
Monad (or its qualities) cannot go out of itself and cannot 
be entered or influenced from outside, would by Hegel be 
expressed as the doctrine that thought or self-consciousness 
is reality, the universe, and that accordingly it can neither 
go beyond itself nor have anything beyond it. It may 
sunder itself ideally, but it cannot really go out of itself, 
for there is no ^ out of itself.’ I.i the same way the Monad 
may ideally be sundered into active and passive elements 
(entelechy and materia prima)^ but it can really give 
nothing and it can really receive nothing. The difference 
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at this point between the attitude of Hegel and that of 
Heibniz is due to the fact that while Leibniz interprets 

* perception ’ as that which it is in its lowest form (mere 
‘ representation * or ^ expression ’), and regards conscious- 
ness and self-consciousness as developments from it by 
increase or addition, Hegel interprets ‘ representation ^ or 
relation in general as being essentially that which it is 
in its highest form < self-consciousness), and regards the 
lower forms as "" abstract ^ or incomplete foreshadowings, 
undeveloped expressions of it. For Hegel as for Leibniz 
the universe is organic throughout. No part of it is 
actually other than self-determined, for the unity of the 
whole and its parts is absolutely complete, so that no part 
can be conceived as having any reality by itself. Leibniz 
holds that the Monads must be conceived on the ^analogy’ of 
the soul. Hegel insists on a unity which is closer than mere 
analogy, and which, at the same time, expresses itself in 
tiie greatest possible variety ; be regards self-consciousness, 
explicitly or implicitly, as the reality of every part, every 
member or organ, of the whole. In short, it may be 
said that in Leibniz’s account of simple substance we have 
the first suggestion of the transition from substance to 
subject (as the ultimate reality of things), which is bi'ought 
to completion by Hegel 

JLiOiz^s Meconsiruction of the Hypotheses of Leibniz* 

It seemed to Lotze that the ^ bold Monism ’ of Hegel 

* undertook far more than human powers can achieve/ 
although * its leading idea by no means loses its value 
through the great defects in its execution ’ This ^ leading 
idea ’ was in Lotze’s opinion the ^ reconciliation of oppo- 
sites/ the overcoming of the contradictions in thought by 
bringing all knowledge to systematic unity. But Lotze's 


^ Cf generally Caird, Critical Philosophif of KanU vol. ii. bk. i. 
eh. 12, especially pp. 62 sqq. See al&o Monadologijj § 30. 

^ Xtotze, Metaphysic^' bk. i. eh. 7, § 88 ^Eng. Tr., vol, i. p. 206;. 
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interpretation of ^ thought ’ is very diiferent from that of 
HegeL Although he expressly repudiated the suggestion 
that he is to be counted as a follower of Herbart^ Lotze’s 
position as regards thought and the reconciling of its 
contradictions is more akin to the view of Herbart than 
to that of Hegel. [Like Herbart he regards thought as 
essentially analytic, as interpreting rather than constituting 
reality, and the work of science or philosophy is thus not 
that of laying down an absolute all-comprehensive system, 
expressing the whole evolution of reality, but that of 
unifying our knowledge, resolving the contradictions that 
appear in common experience. Thought cannot pierce to 
the inner nature of things, cannot understand them so 
thoroughly that it could make them. To use a distinc- 
tion which has become a commonplace among writers on 
natural science, thought can describe but it cannot es^lain^. 
It can give an account of what happens, can express in the 
form of general laws the relations between things, so as to 
be able to calculate occurrences, and can possibly reduce 
these laws to one general system ; but it cannot tell what 
the things themselves really are, how they originally came 
into being, and why they are so and not otherwise. In 
short, thought is governed solely by the pxdnciple of 
contradiction ; the principle of sufficient reason {in 
Leibniz’s sense) is beyond it. ^ Keality is infinitely richer 
than thought. . . • V7e know that in fact the nature of 
reality yields a result to us unthinkable. It teaches us 
that being and not-being are not, as we could not help 
thinking them to be, contradictory predicates of every 
subject, but that there is an alternative between them, 
arising out of a union of the two which w^e cannot construct 
in thought. This explains how the extravagant utterance 
could be ventured upon, that it is just contradiction 

^ For a fuller account of this distinction, see Merz, History oj 
TZurop&an Thought m the Nineteenth Century^ vol. i. pp. 337? 38^7 3^3? notes. 
Venn (E7npi’rical Logic^ ch. minimizes the distinction, hold'ng^ 

explanation to he generalization. 
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which constitutes the truth of the real. Those who used 
it regarded that as contradictory which was in fact 
superior to logical laws — which does not indeed abrogate 
them in their legitimate application, but as to which no 
sort of positive conjecture could possibly 'be formed as 
a result of such application 

The revolt of Totze against the idealism of Mchte, 
ScheUing, and Hegel was due to the bad treatment which 
the ‘ Philosophy of Nature ’ had received at their hands. 
The self-confidence of a thought which had found itself 
absolute resulted in a Naturphilosqphie which despised 
facts ; and Lotze, as a scientist, felt it necessary to bring 
down thought from ^the high horse of idealism/ and 
assign to it the humble work of observation and descrip- 
tion. ^ The study of medicine, which I had chosen as my 
life-work, made it necessary for me to acquire a knowledge 
of natural science, and hence (in brief) I came to see how 
completely untenable is a great part of the views of 
Hegel, or rather the whole oT them, in the form in which 
they are put^/ It was to a large extent through his 
medical studies that Ijotze arrived at one of the chief 
doctrines of his philosophy, viz. the universality of mecha- 
nism as an account of the relations between phenomena. 
‘The father of modern physiology,’ Johannes Mtlller 
(i8oi— 1858), had changed the whole aspect of biological 
science by extending the conception of mechanism to all 
the phenomena of life liotze took a further step in the 
same direction when he defined mechanism as ^the con- 
nexion of all those universal laws, according to which 
every individual in the created world acts upon every 
other The sphere of mechanism is thus extended so as 

^ Totze, Metaphysic^ bk. i. cb. 6, § 76 (Eng. Tr., vol. i, pp. 178, 
179). See tiie whole chapter, in which the views of Xieibniz and 
Herbart are discussed. 

* Lotze, Sireitschri/if p. 7. 

® Merz, Mistory of ijuropean Thought in the Nineteenth Century^ vol. i. 
pp. 2x6 sqqt. ; cf. Lotze, Metaphysic, bk. xL eh, 8, §§ 224 sqq. (Eng. 
Tr., vol. ii. p. 128). 

* Streifschrift, p. 57. 
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to include the phenomena not merely of inorganic an<l 
organic bodies, but also of mind. ‘ The function of 
mechanism in the construction of the world is, without 
an exception, universal in its ccrient'^J* The conception of 
mechanism governs all science, for the principle of all our 
thinking is the principle of contradiction, which can 
only accept what is given in exj^erienee and systematize 
its laws. 

But Botze protests strongly against the view that 
mechanism gives us a final explanation of the reality of 
the world. The laws <jf science are laws of phenomena ; 
they do not account for the things themselves. ^Ve may 
S5iy that the essence of a thing is to stand in relations to 
other thiiigs. But the thing itself is more than the 
relations, and mechanism gives us an account of the rela- 
tions only. Thus while the function of mechanism in 
the construction of the world is universal in its exteyit^ it 
is entirely subordinate in its imjmrtance'^J As mere 
thought is by itself inadequate to reality, so mechanism 
(the system of laws wdiich it is the work of science to 
discover and express) is not an eternally necessary system, 
constituting the very nature of things, but is merely the 
way in which the ultimate idea, the good, has freely 
eht»en to realize itself Not thought, but goodness is 
ultimate, and ^ the establishing of mechanism is the first 
ethical deed of the Absolute. The fact that there is 
a kingdom of universal laws appears to me to be compre- 
hensible only ill a world whose ultimate principle is an 
ethical one ; another world (if I were to try to form for 
myself the notion of it, which is for me absurd) might, it 

^ Kleme Schriffen^ iii. 310. 

^ Loc, cit., cf. 3 Iicrfjcos 7 }iuSj Introduction (Eng. Tr., voL L p. xvi). 

3 ‘ Mechanism is but the collection of all the instrumental fQrms 
in wliich Lrod has willed that created beings shall act on one another 
with their unknown natxires, and that all their states shall be 
welded into the endless chain of a world-history. This view 
explores the sphere of means, not the sphere of ends to which these 
minister.’ Microcosmus^ bk. iii- Conclusion. (Eng. Tr., vol. i. 
P. 398.) 
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appears to me, have a^sen — a world without this thread 
of consecutiveness, without this veritas in the sense of the 
old metaphysie Accordingly for Lotze the ultimate 
reality is a personal God, who sets before Himself the 
highest moral ends, and has' established 'the ‘absolutely 
valid system of laws which rules the world" ’ as the best 
means of securing these ends. Thought is a means of 
attaining to complete experience ; mechanism is a means 
of realizing the best, ‘ There is no nature of things 
outside of God,’ limiting the sphere of His choice. Hut 
on the other hand, His choice is not arbitrary, but is 
governed by His perfect idea of what is absolutely 
best. 

In this the influence of Leibniz is so manifest that it 
does not surprise us to find Lotze writing to the younger 
Fichte : ‘ I went willingly through the splendid gateway 
which he [Herbart] is convinced that he has been able to 
erect as an enti'ance to his metaphysic ; the gateway of 
the Leibnitian Monad-world Thus, according to Lotze, 
we are constiained to conceive the real world as a world 
of Monads, which are ultimately one in nature. In addition 
to mechanism, or the system of laws governing (or ex- 
pressing) the relations between things, there are the things 
themselves, the facts, which may be conceived as Monads. 
And both of these (the laws and the facts) presuppose 
a universal and all-pervading substance, which is merely 
a postulate of thought, but is a reality for feeling, and 
which (being intelligible only through the idea of a 
personal Deity) realizes the highest moral ends in the 
sphere of the facts by means of the laws. Things are to 
be thought of as Monads, because nature is to be con- 
ceived as animated throughout ; all things are endowed 
with ‘modes of sensation and enjoyment^.’ Otherwise 

^ Strettschriftj p. 57. 

^ Ibid. p. 7., 

/ MtC 7 'ocosrmth^ .bk, iii. eh, 4, § 3 (Eng. Tr., vol. i. p. 360). Cf- 
Eotze's early writing — I^ensees d'^un Idiote isur Deacart&s^ Sptnoza et 
Ltsibyiiiz, (^Kleine Schri/teriy vol. iii. p. 564-) 
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we should have to regard all natui’e as merely machinery 
for the drama of human consciousness — a view which 
could never satisfy our * longings ’ and * cravings/ JBof 
this monadologj’^ or ‘ hypothesis of unextended atoms ’ can 
never, for Lotze, be more than a hypothesis. Thought 
can never determine its truth, because it is a hypothesis 
regarding the nature of things, and thought has to do 
only with their relations. The monadolog3' is * a concep- 
tion of whose essential truth w-e are « onvinced, yet to 
which we can hardly expect any furth* r concession than 
that, among the dreams of our imagination, it may be 
one of those which do not contradict actual facts b’ 

Xiotze is here manifestly more in harmony with Kant 
than with Leibniz ", And he further differs from Leibniz 
in maintaining that the Monads are not completely isolated 
from one another, so that each contains its own relations 
within itself. If Leibniz’s doctrine be true, * while none 
of the members [of the real world] condition each other, 
everything goes on as if they all did so ; accordingly, 
while it does not really form a whole, yet to an intelli- 
gence directed to it, it will have the appearance of doing 
so ; and, in one word, its reality consists in a hollow and 
delusive imitation of that inner consistency which was 
pronounced to be, as such, the ultimate reason why its 
realization was possible Accordingly for Lotze ' every 
single thing and event can only be thought as an activity, 
constant or ‘transitory, of the one existence, its reality 
and substance as the mode of being and substance of this 
one existence, its nature and form as a consistent piiase 
in the unfolding of the same ^/ The pre-established 
harmony of Leibniz is thus set aside by Lotze Its place 

^ Microcosntus, bk. iii. cb. 4> § 3 (Eng. Tr., i. 360 ; cf. i, 363''. 

^ For an excellent account of tbe general relation of Lotze to 
JKlant, sec Jones, PhdoHophy of Lotsc, pp- 64 sqq. 

^ Metaxdiy^^iic, bk. i. cb. 6, § 79 (Eng. Tr., vol, i. p. 184). Cf. the 
wbole context. 

* loc. cit, 

® ^ Only if ube course of all, even of the most trivial, events 
were fixed by immutable predestination, could the assumption of 

O 2 
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is taken by the conception of mechanism, through which 
^ve describe the relations in which things are for thought. 
Such relations as those between the phenomena of the 
soul and the phenomena of the body can be described on 
purely mechanical principles : that is to say, the condi- 
tions of their connexion can be stated as laws. And the 
theoi*y of a pre-established harmony is not required (not 
to say that it is insufficient) to explain hotv the phenomena 
of the soul have any connexion with those of the body — 
how, for instance, physical nerve-motion x^asses into 
psychical sensation. It is impossible for our thought to 
explain this ; but it is just as impossible for our thought 
to explain how one physical phenomenon is invariably 
connected with another physical phenomenon — how, for 
instance, the burning match is connected with the explod- 
ing gunpowder \ In neither case can thought do more 
than describe a connexion invariable in our experience. 
Science must be content with a ‘ practical occasionalism ’ 
as distinct from the theoretical ^ (i. e. absolute ontological) 
* occasionalism ’ of the Cartesians 

Thus in Xiotze we find the principles of the philosophy 
of Leibniz modified by Kantian influences. Like Leibniz, 
Lotze in his application of the principles of contradiction 
and of sufficient reason keeps them sharply apart from 

a pre-established harmony — not, indeed, explain anything, but— 
tolerably well describe the facts. ... It is only if individual things 
do not float independent or left to themselves in a vacuum across 
which no connexion can reach — only if all of them, being finite 
individuals, arc at the same time only parts of one single infinite 
substance, %vhich embraces them all and cherishes them all within 
itself, that their reciprocal action, or -what we call such, is possible.* 
M icrocosmus, bk. ix. eh. i, § 5 (Eng. Tr., vol. ii. pp. 597, 598). 
Cf. Mi 4 aph 7 jsic, bk. i. ch. 5, §§ 63 sqq. (Eng. Tr., vol. i. p. 150). 

^ ‘ As in our life we see the physical motions of external nature 
employed as stimuli to excite that in ourselves which is far 
higher — conscious sensation : so, we think, throughout the universe 
mechanical events are but tlie external tissue of regularly crossing 
stimuli, designed to kindle at innumerable points, within in- 
numerable beings, the true action of a more intelligent life.’ 
Jlf^erocostnws, bk. iii. Conclusion, i* P* 399 v 

^ Streitschrift^ p, 96. 
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one another. But, unlike Lteihniz, he regards the principle 
of contradiction as, indeed, universally applicable but 
completely subordinate in importance. According to 
Leibniz, mechanism in the real world is subordinate to 
teleology, efficient to final causes. But at least the co- 
ordinate priority of the principle of contradiction is secured 
by the conception of the * possible^ things or ‘essences,’ 
the realm of ideas, in the understanding of God* Lotze, 
on the other hand, does away with this realm of ‘ possi- 
bles/ making the ^principle of the best’ absolutely 
supreme, allowing the choice of God to be independent 
even of the principle of contradiction, independent of all 
save the ideal of absolute ethical worth. A violation of 
the law of contradiction is an absurdity for us ; but God 
might conceivably (if it had been the most perfect means 
to the realizing of the best) have made a world in which 
the law of contradiction did not hold. But as Leibniz 
gave no clear explanation of the relations between the 
two principles of contradiction and sufficient reason, so 
Lotze does not explain the subordination of the one to 
the other, but maintains that any such explanation is 
beyond the reach of human thought. 

From early years Lotze was familiar with the works of 
Leibniz, and his waitings continually suggest Leibnitian 
ways of looking at things. But, though an inheritor of 
Leibniz’s ideas, he could not ^ take over ’ the philosophy 
as a whole. ^ I have, indeed, in general never had the 
presumption to declare myself the successor of Leibniz, 
in the sense of being his heir . . . but I must have the 
presumption to admit that I could only have entered into 
possession of this inheritance otim henejicio inventarii^,^ 

Other Influences of Leibniz. 

It would be impossible briefly to indicate the full 
influence of the philosophy of Leibniz in other directions. 


^ ICleine Schrlfteny vol. iii. p. 342. 
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^Yhile the academic writers on philosophy missed much 
of his best thought^ its spirit was felt in the literature of 
Oermany through the works of Lessing and Herder ^ 
Nor was Leibniz’s thinking altogether without effect upon 
English literature ; for, though the doctrine is sadly 
straitened into platitude, that sense of the Varied whole- 
ness and harmonious system of things which pervades the 
TJwodicec is cleverly expressed in the JSssa^ on Man by 
the phrases of which Pope was a master Again, with 
regard to the influence of Leibniz upon natural science, 
reference may be made to the %vay in which his idea that 
the organism is a group of smaller organisms, has been in 
various forms developed by naturalists like Buffbn and 
has finally gained something like scientific verification in 
the cell-theory of Schwann. J ohannes MOller recognized 
this by giving to the cells the somewhat inappropriate 
name of • organic monads Modern psychology also, in 
the attention it directs to ‘ sub-conscious ’ processes and 
in its analysis of sensations and perceptions into elements 
wiiicli are individually unnoticed (e. g. the * over-tones ’ of 
Helmholtz and the ‘ local signs ’ of Lotze), owes much to 

^ Merz’s . 33 lack wood's Philosophical Classics), pp. 195 
sqq. Thore aro also traces of the influence of Leibniz in the works 
of Schiiler, who is said to have written his poem Die Freundschaft 
when his mind W’as full of ideas suggested by the reading of 
This is the poem, from which Hegel in his Geschichie d. 
Pkthf vol. i. p. 91 fed. 1840), quotes the well-known lines " Freundlo^ 
wfjir der grosse Weltenmeister,* The poem belongs to Schiller's 

‘ First Period.' 

” See Dxtroducfton to the edition by Mark Pattison (Clarendon 
Press). Bolingbroke said of Pope that he was ‘a very great wit, 
but a very indiierent philosopher.’ 

^ Cf. Bnffon’s Htstoire Naturelle, See* (1787), vol. iv. p. 23 ; ' Living 
beings contain a large number of living and active molecules. 
The life of the animal or of the plant appears to be only the result 
of all the activities, of all the little individual lives (if I may so 
speak) of each of these active molecules, wliose life is underived 
Iprimtiite'] and appears incapable of destruction.’ 

^ Weismann regards the unicellular organism as immortal. Cf. 
Esmtjs zipoH Heiidfii/j &e. (Eng. ed. by I'oulton, SchOnland, and 
Shipley, pp. 25 and 27). For a good account of the relation of 
Leibniz's philosophy to modern scientific thought, see Watson, 
Comte, Mill and spe fiver, pp. 126 sqq. 
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Lieibniz’s far-reacMng sugg^ticm of the unconscious 
perceptions* For this sug:gestioii also (if for little else) 
Hartmann’s JPMlosoph^ of the Unconsciems is indebted to 
Leibniz \ And further, in these days when we are so 
persistently assured that ^ the real is the individual’ 
Monadology* may be said to be in the air, and we need 
not be surprised to find that, in one form or another, it 
has* its adherents in theologians like Horner, philosophical 
teachers like Groom Kobertson, and expositors like Hill- 
mann. 

The fruits of the philosophy of Leibniz are as widely 
scattered as its roots were far spread. The materials of 
his philosophy were derived from every sphere of thought, 
from every generation of thinkers, and he gave to the 
future as liberally as he borrowed from the past ^ Nicht 
Vielwisser war er, sondern, soweit der Mensch es kann. 
All- und Oanzwjsser, und sein Erfassen, sein Erkennen, 
war stets zugleich schopferischer Act ’ 

^ See Tr. by Coupland, vol. i. pp. i6 sqq. 

* ‘ He was learned not merely in many things but, so far as 
a man can be, in all and everything, and his very comprehending 
or acquiring of knowledge was also an act of creating.’ E. I>u 
Bois-Keymond, Leibnissische Gedanken, in der neueren NafuricissenschtJip, 
in his JSeden, Erste Edge, p. 33- 
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APPENDIX A. 

EXPI-ANA.TIOK OF THE PRE-ESTABLISHED HARMONY BY 
A SPECIAL INSTANCE. 

In a letter to Arnauld (1687) (G. ii. 113) Leibniz g-ivea an 
account of the way in which his theory may be applied to 
a particular case (that of the relation between a pin-i^rick 
in the body and pain in consciousness). ‘We have now to 
inquire how the soul is conscious of the motions of its body, 
since we can see no way of explaining by what channels the 
activity of an extended mass can pass into an indivisible being. 
Ordinary Cartesians declare that no explanation of this union 
can be given. The authors of the hypothesis of occasional 
causes think that it is ?iodus rhtdice digyius, cut Dens ex Machina 
interrenire deheat. For my part I explain it in a natural way. 
From the notion of substance or concrete [accompli] being in 
general, which declares that its present state is always a natural 
consequence of its preceding state, it follows that the nature of 
each individual substance, and consequently of every soul, is to 
express the universe. Each has been from the first created 
such that, in virtue of the laws of its own nature, it must 
happen that it is in harmony with what takes place in bodies, 
and especially in its own body. We need not then be surprised 
to find that it has the power of representing to itself the pin- 
prick, when this takes place in its body. And, to complete my 
explanation on this point, we have : — 

State of the body at moment A- State of the soul at moment A. 
State of the body at the foUowing State of the soul at moment B. 
moment B. 

(Pin-prick.) (Pain.) 

As, then, the state of the body at moment B follows from the 
state of the* body at moment A so the state of the soul B is 
a consequence of A, the preceding state of the same soul, 
according to the notion of substance in general. Now the 
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states of the soul are naturally and essentially expression.^ o! 
the corresi^onding states of the world, and especially of the 
bodies which for the time belong- to the soul. Accordingly, 
since the pin-prick is a part of the state of the body at the 
momenta B, the representation or expression of the pin-prick 
(i. e. the pain) -will be a part of the soul at the moment B ; for 
as one motion follows from another motion, so one representa- 
tion follows from another representation in a substance whose 
nature is to be representative. Thus the soul must needs be 
conscious of the pin-prick, when the laws of relation require 
it to express more distinctly a more observable change in the 
23arts of its body. It is true that the soul is not always distinctly 
conscious of the causes of the pin-prick and of its coming pain, 
when these are still hidden in the representation of the state A, 
as when we sleep or in some other way are unaware of the 
approach of the pin. But that is because the motions of 
the pin at that time make too little impression, and though 
we are already in some way affected by all these motions and 
their representations in our soul, and thus have within us the 
representation or expression of the causes of the i^in-jjriek, and 
consequently the cause of the representation of the same pin- 
prick, that is to say, the cause of the pain — yet we can unravel 
them from the multitude of other thoughts only when they 
become noticeable. Our soul reflects only upon the more 
marked phenomena, which stand out from the others ; not 
thinking distinctly of any, when it thinks equally of all. After 
this explanation, I cannot imagine where anybody can find the 
least shadow of farther diflSculty, unless he is prepared to 
deny that God can create substances which are so made from 
the beginning that each in virtue of its own nature is after- 
wards in harmony with the phenomena of all the others. Now 
nobody seems to deny this possibility, and since we see that 
mathematicians represent in a machine the motions of the 
heavenly bodies (as when 

Jura poli rerumque fidem legesque deorum 
Cuncta Syracosius transtulit arte senex, 

which we can do to-day much better than Archimedes canid in 
his day), why could not God, who excels them infinitely, from 
the beginning create representative substances in such a way 
that they express by their own laws, according to the natural 
change of their thoughts or representations, all that is to 
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happen to everj body? This seems to me not only easy 
to coneeiTe, but also worthy of God and of the beauty of the 
universe, and in a way necessary, since all substances must 
have a mutual harmony and connexion and all must express 
in themselves the same universe and the universal cause, which 
is the will of their Creator, and the decrees or lav;^ which He 
has established in order to make them fit into one another as 
well as possible. Thus this mutual correspondence of different 
substances (which, speaking with metaphysical strictne^, can- 
not act upon one another, and yet are in harmony as if one 
did act upon another) is one of the strongest proofs of the 
existence of God or of a common cause which each effect must 
always express according to its point of view and its capacity 
of expression. Otherwise the phenomena of different minds 
would not harmonize, and there would be as many systems as 
substances ; or rather, it would be entirely a matter of chance 
if they ir^re sometimes in harmony.’ 


APPENDIX B. 

FORMATION OF THE IDEA OF SPACE. 

In § 47 of the fifth letter to Clarke, Leibniz gives an account 
of the origin of the idea of space. ‘ I will here show how 
men come to form to themselves the notion of space. They 
consider that many things exist at once and they observe in 
them a certain order of co»existence, according to which the 
relation of one thing to another is more or less simple. This 
order is their situation or distance. When it happens that 
one of those co-existent things changes its relation to a mul- 
titude of others, without their changing their relations among 
themselves ; and that another thing, newly come, acquires 
the same relation to the others as the former had ; we then 
Siiy it is come into the place of the other ; and this change we 
call a motion in that body, wherein is the immediate cause 
of the change. And though several, or even all the co-existent 
thing-, should change according to certain known rules of 
direction and velocity, we can always determine the relation of 
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situation wliich eacli acquires with reference to every other, and 
we can even determine the relation which any other [co-existent] 
would have [to this], or which this would have to any other, if it 
had not changed or if it had changed otherwise. And supposing 
or feigning that among those co-existents there is a sufficient 
number of them, which have undergone no change, then we 
may say that those which now have to those fixed existents 
a relation such as that which others formerly had to them, 
have the same place which these latter had. And that which 
comprehends all these places is'called space, which shows that 
in order to have an idea of place, and consequently of space, 
it is sufficient to consider these relations and the rules of their 
changes, without needing to fancy any absolute reality outside 
of the things whose situation we consider. Aoid, to give a kind 
of definition : opiate is that which we say is the same for A and 
for B, when the relation of co-existenee between B and 
C, E, F, G, &c., is in perfect agreement with the relation of 
co-existence which A formerly had with the same C, E, F, G, 
&c. ; provided that in C, E, F, G, &c., there has been no cause 

of change Place is that which is the same in 

different moments to different existent things, when the re- 
lations of co-existence between each and certain other existents, 
which are supposed to cojitinue Jiaced from moment to moment, 
agree entirely together. And fixed eocistents are those in which 
there has been no cause of change in the order of their co- 
existence with others, or (which is the same thing) in which 
there has been no motion. In short, space is that which 
results from places taken together. And here it is right to 
consider the difference between place and the relation of 
situation which is in the body occupying the place. For the 
place of A and B is the same ; whereas the relation of A to 
the fixed bodies is not exactly and individually the same as 
the relation which B (that comes into its place) will have to 
the same fixed bodies : these relations are only in agreement. 
For two different objects, as A and B, cannot have exactly the 
same individual affection ; it being impossible that the same 
individual accident should be in two objects or pass from one 
object to another. But the mind, not satisfied with mere 
agreement, looks for an identity, for something which shonhi 
be really the same, and conceives it as outside of the objects : 
and this is what we here call place and space. But this can 
only foe an ideal thing, involving a certain order, in which 
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the mind conceives relations to be a^iplied.’ fE. 768 a; G. vii. 
400.^ 

I have made some slight alterations in Clarke's translation 
for the sake of clearness. As to other details of Leibniz’s 
doctrine of space, cf. Fraser's ed. of Locke’s Essay ^ ^vol, i. 
pp. 158 and 186. 


APPENDIX C. 

THE MEANING OF CAUSE. 

In a draft of a letter to Arnauld fi686) (G. ii, 68) Leibniz 
expounds his view of cause as follows: — ^ The hypothesis of 
concomitance is a consequence of my notion of substance. 
For, in my view, the individual notion of a substance includes 
all that is ever to happen to it, and it is in this respect that 
concrete things l^etres accompUs == res completae ?J differ from 
those which are not so. Now, the soul being an individual 
substance, its notion, idea, essence or nature must include all 
that is ever to happen to it ; and God, who sees it perfectly, 
sees in it all that it will ever do or suffer and all the thoughts 
it will have. Accordingly, since our thoughts are nothing but 
the consequences of the nature of our soul and arise in it 
in virtue of its notion, it is useless to seek in it the influence 
of any other particular substance, besides that such an influence 
is absolutely inexplicable. It is true that certain thoughts come 
to us when there are certain bodily motions, and that certain 
bodily motions happen when we have certain thoughts ; but 
that is because each substance expresses the entire universe 
in its own way, and that expression of the universe which is 
a motion in the body is perhaps a pain in relation to the soul. 
But we attribute activity \action\ to that substance whose 
expression is the more distinct, and we call it cause. Thus 
when a body passes through water, there is an infinity of 
motions of the parts of the water, such as there must be in 
order that the place which the body leaves may be filled up 
again by the shortest way. We say that this body -is the 
cause of the motions, because by its means we can explain 
distinctly what happens ; but if we consider what is physical 
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and real in the motion, we may equally well suppose that the 
body is at rest and that everything* else moves, in accordance 
with the hypothesis, since the whole motion in itself is only 
a relative thing*, viz. a change of position [situafionl which 
we do -not know how to explain with mathematical exactness ; 
but we dp attribute it to a body by means of which all is 
distinctly explained ^ [i. e. so far suflBcientiy explained, though 
not with mathematical exactness]. *And in fact, taking all 
the phenomena little and great, there is only one hypothesis 
which serves to explain the whole distinctly. And we may 
indeed say that, although this body may not be an efficient 
physical cause of these effects, its idea is at leasts so to siDeak, 
their final, or, if you like, archetypal [ea^ew/j/auv] cause in 
the understanding of G-od. For, if we wish to find whether 
there is anything real in the motion, let us imagine that 
God wills directly to pi'oduce all the changes of situation 
in the universe exactly as if this vessel were producing them 
in passing through the water; is it not true that there would 
actually happen exactly the same thing ? For it is impossible 
to assign any real difference. Thus, in metaiffiysical strict- 
ness, we have no more reason to say that the ve.ssei compels 
the water to make this great number of ripples by means 
of which the place of the vessel is filled up, than to jsay that 
the water is compelled to make all these ripples and that 
it compels the vessel to move in conformity with it ; but, 
except by saying that God has -willed directly to produce 
so great a number of motions all tending to this one thing, 
we can give no reason for it, and as it is not reasonable to 
have recourse to God for the immediate explanation of matters 
of detail, we have recourse to the vessel, although actually, 
in an ultimate aiial3^sis, the agreement of all the phenomena 
of the various substances comes only from this, that they 
are all productions of one and the same cause, to wit, God; 
and consequently each individual substance exi>resses the re- 
solution which God has taken w'ith regard to the whole 
universe. - . • , It is quite right to say that my will is 
the cause of the motion of my arm and that a sohitio coniiTiiu 
in the matter of my body is the cause of pain, for the one 
expresses distinctly what the other expresses more confusedly, 
and activity [ac^/o/?] is to be attributed to the substance of 
which the expression is more distinct.’ (p. 71.) 
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APPENDIX D. 

}uEIBJ?Iz’S LOGIC. 

Ik the I^ourpauoc J^ssais, bk. iv. cb. 1 1, § 14 (E. 379 a ; G. v. 428 ), 
there is an interesting passage explaining in more detail a part 
of the logic of Leibniz. It contains some remarkable anticipa- 
tions of more modem views. ‘■Propositions of fact also may 
become general in a way, bnt it is by induction or observation ; 
so that it ’ [the general proposition of fact] ^ is nothing but 
a multitude of similar facts, as when we observe that all 
quicksilver evaporates by the force of fire ; and this is not 
a perfect generality, because we do not see its necessity. 
General propositions of reason are necessary, although reason 
also furnishes some which are not absolutely general and are 
only probable, as for instance, when we presume that an idea 
is possible, until a more strict investigation reveals its contrary. 
There are, finally, mixed ^opositions. which are drawn from 
premises, of which some come from facts and observations, 
while others are necessary propositions : and such are numerous 
geographical and a^stronomical conclusions about the globe of 
the earth and about the course of the stars, which conclusions 
are obtained by combining the observations of travellers and 
astronomers with the theorems of geometry and arithmetic. 
But as. according to the usage of logicians, the concliisioyi folloun 
the treaher of the premises, and cannot have more certainty than 
they, these mixed propositions have only the certainty and 
generality which belong to observations. As to eternal truths, 
it is to be noted, that at bottom they are all conditional and say 
in effect : Granted such a thing, such another thing is. For 
instance, when I say, Erery figure which has three sides will 
also hare three angles, I say nothing but this, that supposing 
there is a figure with three sides, this same figure will have 
three angles. I say this same figure, and it is in this respect that 
categorical propositions, which can be stated unconditionally 
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faith oiigli fundamentally they are conditional), diifer from 
those that are called hypothetical^ such as the following : If 
a figure has three sides, its angles are equal to two right angles. In 
this laiter case we see that the antecedent f namely, the figure 
with three sid^s) and the consequent (namely, the angles of the 
three-sided, figure are equal to two right angles) do not have 
the same subject, as they had in the preceding case in which 
the antecedent was — This figure has thi'ee sides, and the conse- 
quent — The said figure has three angles. Nevertheless the 
hypothetical might ofben be transformed into a categorical 
by a slight change in the terms, for instance, if in place of the 
preceding hypothetical I were to say : The angles of every three-- 
sided figure are equal to two right angles. The Scholastics have 
argued much de constantia suhjeeti, as they called it, that is to 
say, how a proposition regarding a subject can have a real 
truth, 'f the subject has no existence. The fact is that the 
truth is only conditional and says that, supposing the subject 
ever exists, it will be found to be so-and-so. Bnt it will still 
be asked : On what is this connexion founded, since there is 
within it reality which does not deceive ? The reply will be. 
that it is in the connexion of ideas But it will be asked 
again : Where would these ideas be, if no mind existed, and 
what would then become of the real foundation of this certainty- 
of eternal truths ? That leads us at last to the ultimate founda- 
tion of truths, namely, that supreme and universal spirit, which 
cannot but exist, whose understanding, to speak truly, is the 
region of eternal truths, as St. Augustine has recognized and 
says in a vivid way ^ And lest it should be thought unnecessary 
to have recourse to this, it is to be noted that these necessary 
truths contain the determining reason and regulative principle 
of existences themselves, and, in a word, the laws of the 
universe. Thus these necessary truths, being anterior to the 
existence of contingent beings, naust have their foundation in 
the existence of a necessary substance. It is here that I find 
the original of the ideas and truths which are graven in our 
souls, not ill the form of propositions, but as sources from which 
application and oppoi*tunity will produce actual statements.’ 

^ The reference may be to Augustine, J>e Genesi ad Liitevam, bh. v. 
cap. 13 sqq. (Migne’s ed., iii. 331 sqq.), or to ^nanatio % 7 i Psalmtim 
xlix. (Miguels ed., iv. 57^ sqq.). Cf. De diversis Quacsizomints, Q. xlvi. 

§ s (Migne*s ed., vi 30^. 
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APPENDIX E. 

KAKT X>2T HIS BEr.ATIOK TO LEIBKIZ. 

The Wolffians endeavoured to show that Kant’s philosophy 
was merely a deg'enerate product of Leibnitian thought. In 
reply to Eberharch Kant in 1790 wrote an interesting account 
of his own relation to Leibniz — eine JSntdechiing, nach der 
alle n^ue Kritik der reuien Yer 7 innft durch eine dltet'e enthehrlich 
gemacht werden soil. See Kosenkranz, i. pp, 478 sqq. ; Harten- 
<tein, iii. 390 sqq. 

**The metaphysic of Leibniz contains three great original 
principles : < i ) the principle of sufficient reason, especially in 
*^0 far as it shows the insufficiency of the prineix->le of contra- 
diction for the knowledge of necessary- truths; (2) the monad- 

oiogy ; (3) the doctrine of the pre-established harmony 

{I) Is it to be believed that Leibniz desired his princix^le of 
sufficient reason to be understood objectively (as a law of 
nature I, when he attached a great importance to this principle 
us an addition to the principles of earlier philosophy? It 
is indeed so universally known and (within proper limits) so 
manifestly clear, that the poorest intellect could not imagine 
it had made a new discovery in finding it. Thus it is that 
critics, who have misunderstood it, have greatly ridiculed it. 
But for Leibniz this principle was merely a subjective one, that 
is to say, a principle having reference merely to a critique 
of reason. For what is meant by saying that, in addition 
to the principle of contradiction, there must be other first 
principles ? It is as much as to say that, according to the 
principle of contradiction only that can be known which is 
already contained in the notion of the object ; but 

if we say anything more about the object, something must 
be added to this notion, and thus we must find a special 
principle different from that of contradiction, for our assertions 
must have their own special reason. Now propositions of this 
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iiitter kind are now-a-days* callfr*d synthetic^ and thus Lpihniz 
means nothing- but this : “ In addition to the prineiide of 
contradiction (as the princijile of analytic judgments % there 
muAt be another principle, namely that of synthetic ’ 

This was? a nev and remarkable suggestion of inve-^tigations 
in metaphysics which had not yet been undertaken (and which 
have actually been undertaken only recently!. . . , . i2j 
it to be believed that so great a mathematician as Leibniz 
held that bodies are composed of Monads (and consequently 
that space is made up of simple parts) ? He referred not to 
the corporeal world, but to its substratum imperceptible [ntter- 
keftnhar] to us, namely, the intelligible world which belongs 
merely to the idea of reason, and in which doubtless "we 
must represent to ourselves as made up of simple substances 
(•verything which we think therein as compound substance. 
He likewise appears, like Plato, to attribute to the human 
mind an original, although at present only obscure, intellectual 
intuition [Anschaneif} of these supersensible realities. But in 
this he did not refer to the things of sense, which he attributes 
to intuition lAnschaHitnff] of a special kind, of which we are 
capable only in relation to things we can feally know [yi/r liiis 
mugllche ICrkenntnisse\ and he regards the things ol sense 
as mere |*henomena (in the stidct use of the termi, as specitic 
forms of intuition peculiar to us. With regard to this 
must not allow ourselves to be perplexed by his explanation 
of sensation as a confused kind of perception, but must rather 
substitute for it another explanation more in harmony with 
his main purpose ; for otherwise his system would be in- 
consistent with itself- To take this defect as a deliberate and 
careful speculation on the part of Leibniz (as coj^iers, in order 
to make their copy exactly the same as the original, reproduce 
its mistakes of form and language) can hardly be credited to 
the disciples of Leibniz as a service done to the fame of their 
master. Similarly, if it is taken too literally, a wrong inter- 
pietation is given to the view of Leibniz regarding the innate- 
ness of certain notions, by which he means a fundamental 
taculty to which the cl priori principles of our knowledge are 
referable : he makes use of this idea merel"^ -i'’ against Locke, 
who recognized no other than an empirical origin of these 
principles. (3) Is 'it possible to believe that, ly - pre- 
established harmony between soul and body, Leibniz 
a mutual conformity of two beings entirely independent of 
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one anotiiex as regards their nature and incapabie of being 
brought into connexion through their own forces? That 
would have been to proclaim, idealism ; for why should the 
existence of bodies in general be admitted, if it is possible 
to regard everything that takes place in the soul as the effect 
of its own powers, which it would exercise even if it were 
entirely isolated? The soul and the substratum (entirely 
unknown to us) of the phenomena which we call bodies .are 
indeed two quite different beings, but these phenomena them- 
selves, as mere forms of their intuition [Attscheci^un^] depending 
upon the nature of the subject (the soul), are mere perceptions 
[Varsfeilun^en], Hence the connexion between understanding 
and sense in the same subject can be understood according 
to certain a priori laws, as well as the necessaiy and natural 
dependence of sense upon external things, without sacrificing 
external things to idealism. For this harmony between under- 
standing and sense, in so far as it renders possible a priori the 
kijowledge of universal laws of nature, criticism has given 
as a reason that without this harmony no experience is pos- 
sible But we can give ’no reason why we have just 

such a kind of sense and an understanding of such a nature 
that through their combination experience is possible ; and 
further we can find no reason why they, as completely 
heterogeneous sources of knowledge, always so completely 
iiarnionize in rendering possible experiential knowledge in 
general and more especially (as the CHHgue of Judgment 
shows) in rendering possible an experience of nature, under 
its manifold special and merely empirical laws, regarding 
which the understanding teaches us nothing a priori^ Neither 
we nor any one else can explain how this harmony is as com- 
plete as if nature had been arranged expressly to suit our 
power of comprehension. Leibniz called the principle of this 
union (especially with reference to the knowledge of bodies 
and in particular of our own body as a middle term in this 
relation) a pre-estahlished harmony. Manifestly he did not in 
this way give an explanation of the union, nor did he profess 
to explain it. He merely pointed out that we must regard 
the order established by the supreme cause of ourselves as 
well as of all things outside of us as involving a certain 
conformity to end. This purpose is regarded as present at 
creation (pre-established) ; yet as a pre-established agreement, 
not between things taken as outside one another, but only 
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between our mental powers of sense and understanding, ac- 
cording to the special constitution of each in relation to the 
other. In the same way criticism teaches that, in order to 
a knowledge of things a priori, these powders must stand in 
relationship t© one another in the mind. That this was what 
Leibniz really meant, although he did not clearly develop it, 
appears from this, that he extends the application of the 
pre-established harmony beyond the relation between soul 
and body to the relation between the kingdom of yiatu^e and 
the kingdom of grace (the kingdom of ends in relation to the 
supreme end, i. e. man under moral laws . Here the harmony 
is to be thought of as a harmony betvreen what follows from 
our notions of nature and what follows from our notions of 
freedom, and thus as a harmony between tw'o completely 
different powers in us, having completely dissimilar principles, 
and not between two different things taken as exiemial to one 
another. And this harmony, as the Critique teaches, can in 
no way be comprehended from the nature of created things 
\WeltioeBen'\ but, as it is for us an essentially" contingent har- 
mony, it can only be understood by referring it to an intelligent 
cause of the world/ 
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THE MONADOLOGY^ 1714. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 

The Monadology is one of tlie latest of the works of Lfeibniz, 
having^ been written at Vienna in 1714, two years before his 
death. On this last visit of his to Vienna he had met the 
soldier prince Eug-ene of Savoy, who (probably through Queen 
Sophia Charlotte of Prussia ^ had heai^d of the one great work 
JLeibniz had hitherto published, the Titeodicde, which appeared 
in 1710. Having read the Thdodicde^ Prince Eugene begged 
Eeibniz to write for him a condensed statement of the main 
Xirincipies of his philosophy, and having obtained this, in the 
form either of what we now call the Monc^dology or of the 
Principles of JSfature and of Chrace^ he was so delighted with it 
that he kept it like a jewel in a case, so that his fHend, Count 
Honneval, wrote to Eeibniz, perhaps with a touch of humorous 
exaggeration : — * He keeps your writing as the priests at Naples 
keep the blood of St. Januarius; he lets me kiss it and imme- 
diately shuts it up again in its casket.’ (G-uhrauer, ii. 287.> 

The Monadology was written in Erench ; but it was not 
published in its original form until 1840, when Erdmann^ 
who had discovered the MS. in the Royal Eibrary at Hanover 
printed it in his editiou of the philosophical works of Eeibnia;, 
German and Latin translations of it ax>peared in 1720 and 172.'!, 
and it was for a long time combined with the Principles, cf 

* Erdmann gave the name * Ux MonadoZogie * to this work when he 
published it in 1840, E.Ohler published a German version of it in 
17:20, under the title: Lehrsatse iiber die Sfonadelogief &c. I>rafcens 
gives a Eatin translation of the German and entitles it : 
philosqphiae seu theses m gratiam JPrincipis JSttgenii^ The < 3 rigina 4 
MSS. have no title. 
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Xaiitre and of Grace ^ there heing some doubt as to which of the 
two was the treatise written for Prince Eugene. The two 
writings are similar in scope and intention, and were probably 
■written about the same time. Gerhardt holds that the work 
written for Prince Eugene W'as not the Monadology but the 
Principles of iS at ure and of Grace. <^See G. vi. 4^3 prefatory 
note to the Principles of Xatiti’e and of Grace in this edition.) 
The Principles of Nature and of Grace certainly appears to be 
the earlier of the two. 

As to its contents, the Monadology is to be regarded, not as 
an introduction to the philosophy of Leibniz, but rather as a 
condensed statement of the principles expressed in many i>hilO“ 
sophical papers, and expounded, after a somewhat desultory 
fashion, in the TJieodicee. Leibniz himself indicated this fact 
by putting on the margin of his manuscript of the Monadology 
a series of references to sections of the Theodicfe in which his 
views are more fully expressed. Thus, as Erdmann says, the 
Monadology is (in the German sense) an ‘Encyclopaedia’ of 
the philosophy of Leibniz, and the full understanding of it 
presupposes some general knowledge of his thinking. It is not 
jjossible rightly to understand it at a first reading. 

The Monadology expounds a Metaphysic of Substance, and it 
may for convenience be regarded as consisting of two main 
divisions, in the first of which an account is given of the essen- 
tial nature of all the substances, created and uncreated, which 
constitute the reality of the universe, while the second division 
explains the mutual relations through which they form one 
world. §§ I to 48 make up the first of these divisions, the 
second consisting of §§ 49 to 90. In the first division three 
principal i^arts may he discriminated; (a) §§ 1-18, in which 
the nature of Created Monads is explained; (b) §§ i9-~>3o, in 
which three great classes of Created Monads are discriminated ; 
and (c) §§ 31-48, in which transition is made from the highest 
class of Created Monads (the self-conscious) to the Uncreated 
Monad (God) through the two great principles of Reason, that 
of Contradiction and that of Sufficient Reason. Thus a philo- 
sophic view is taken of the whole universe, considered as 
a hierarchy of individual beings. The second division of the 
Moiiadology^ in which the mutual relations of substances are 
more fully explained, may also be subdivided into three prin- 
cipal paits : (a) §§49-60, expounding the general principles 
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of the inter-relation of substances through the hypothesis of 
the Pre-established Harmony and the doctrine of * the best 
of all possible worlds’ ; ih} §§ 6i -82, explaining’ in more detail 
the relations of particular classes of substances to one another, 
and dealing with questions of organism and of the relations of 
soul and body, including birth and death, &c. ; and ^e} §§ 83-90, 
in which the whole system of relations is brought to unity in 
God, the distinction and harmony between efficient and final 
causes (which had been found to be the basis of the distinction 
between body and souH, being supplemented by an analogous 
distinction and harmony between the •j>hysical realm of nature 
and the moml realm of grace, that is to say, between God, 
considered as Architect of the machine of the universe ami 
God considered as Monarch of the divine City of spirits.’ This 
brief analysis is to be taken merely as a suggestion of the lint* 
of thought in the Monadolo<jij ; the texture of the work is 
so close that it is impossible to make perfectly satisfactory 
divisions in it. 

The translation is made from the text given by M, Boutroux. 
who has collated the MSS. at Hanover and corrected som«-* 
errors of Erdmann. The Monadology is given in E. 705 sqq, ; 
G. vi. 607 sqq. 

1. The Monad, of which we shall here speak, is nothing 
but a simple substance, which enters into compounds. 
By ‘simple'' is meant * without parts.’ {Theod. 10.) 

2. And there must be simple substances, since there 
are compounds ; for a compound “ is nothing but a 
collection or aggregaiimi of simple things 

^ There is a slight but interesting difference betAvcen this nji<i 
the corresponding passage in the Principles of Xatm-e aurl (f (It ace 
p. 406). licibniz speaks here of ‘a compound 'in geiuu-ai { 2 e (Otn- 
pose) : in the other passage he uses the expression ‘ compound 
substance ’ (la comjMsee). In both cases he must be underf»tuod t<» 
mean *body/ wdiicli, he elsewhere tells us, is not a substance*, 
strictly speaking (Introduction, Part iii- pp. 96 and in . Accord- 
ingly, the expression here is more exact than that in the Principh ^ 
of Kahfre a 7 id of Grace but the difierence illustrates the looseue-N 
of beibniz's terminology in this connexion. 

^ If the ^simple things’ are, like the Monads, non-quantitati\ c. 
can we attach any intelligible meaning to ^compoundN’ which an* 
mc*re aggregates of them ? Does not an aggregate always iinpl\ 
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3. Now where there are no parts there can he neither 
extension nor form [figure] nor divisibility. These Monads 
are the real atoms of nature and, in a word, the elements 
of things 

4. No dissolution of these elements need be feared, 
and there is no conceivable way in which a simple sub* 
stance can be destroyed by natural means. {Theod, 89.) 

3. For the same reason there is no conceivable way" in 
which a simple substance can come into being by natural 
means, since it cannot be formed by the combination of 
parts [comjgositioff] ®. 

elements which are quantities, however small ? XfOibniz elsewhere 
makes it perfectly clear that nothing quantitative can ever be 
absolutely simple, and thus there seems a weakness in his reasoning 
at this point. The difficulty is fundamental and affects the whole 
of Ijcibniz’s system : it is, indeed, the crux of eveiy Individualist 
or Atomist philosophy. Leibniz's hypothesis of a Hiving {^formell 
atom,' a * fertile simplicity/ a ‘ centre which expresses (or repre- 
sents) an infinite circumference^ (JFieponse aztx Hejlexions de Bayle^ 
1702, E, r87 a ; G-. iv. 562), is the suggestion of a way out of 
Atomism ; but it does not take us entirely out of tlie wood. We 
have still, in the spirit of much of l^eibniz's philosophizing, to 
a*sk ourselves the question — ^ Are not “ simple ” and compound 
purely relative terms, so that to search for an absolutely simple 
thing is to explore blind alleys ? ^ Kant shows us the blind alleys in 
his second Antinomy {Oriiiqtie o/Ture Reason^ Meiklejohn's Tr , p- 271), 
See also the interesting analysis and criticism of Kant’s arguments 
in Hegers Wissenschafi der Zogik, bk. i. div. 2, ch. i. sect. A, note. Of, 
Hegel's Geschicfzie der Philosophies vol. iiS. p. 525 (Eng. Tr., p. 449). 
i. e, where there are no spatial distinctions. 

® C£. New Sysfemj § 3. Ordinary physical atoms have form and 
extension ; and, though they may not be physically divisible, yet 
they must be ideally divisible ad injiniium, inasmuch as they 
occupy space- Thus for I^ibniz all merely physical atoms 'are 
unreal, Cf. liange's JSistory of Materialism, bk. i. sect. 4, ch. iv. 
(Eng. Tr., vol. iL pp. 124 sqq.). 

* According to Leibniz a thing is produced by nature only when 
it corner into being gradually, bit by bit. But the Monads, having 
no parts, cannot come into being by the adding of part to part. 
Yet it may be pointed out that every Monad has an internal 
development, which is gradxial. It is not born perfect, fully 
realized. Why, then, should it not come into being by natural 
means ? 
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6* Thus it may be said that a Monad can only come 
into being or come to an end all at once ; that is to say, 
it can come into being only by creation and come to an 
end only by annihilation, while that which is compound 
comes into being or comes to an end by parts 

7. Further, there is no way of explaining how a 
Monad can be altered in quality or internally changed ** 
by any other created thing ; since it is impossible 
to change the place of anything in it or to conceive 
in it any internal motion which could be produced, 
directed, increased or diminished therein, although all 
this is possible in the case of compounds, in which 
there are changes among the parts The Monads 
have no windows, through which anything could come 
in or go out. Accidents cannot separate themselves 
from substances nor go about outside of them, as the 
‘ sensible species ’ of the Scholastics used to do Thus 


^ Consider, by way of analogy and contrast, what Spinoza says 
regarding the eternity of the human mind, Ethics^ v. prop. ^3. 
Spinoza dispenses with the idea of creation. But according to 
I#eibniz there are created Monads, whose creation, is, nevertheless, 
not an event in time, for time and space have to do merely with 
phenomena, and the Monads are not in time and space, but con- 
dition them. Cf. § 47 and Introduction, Part iii. p. 10 x. 

® The meaning is that by other things the Monad can neither 
be altered as to its nature, i.e, changed into something else, nor 
even affected in those changes of state which it can undeigo 
without a change of nature. 

® It is implied that all changes in bodies are reducible to trans- 
position of parts, and ultimately to changes in the amount and 
direction of motion. See Introduction, Part iii- pp. 89 aqq- 

Xieibniz seems here to have in view partly the doctrines of 
Thomas Aquinas and partly the scholastic theories which were 
based on the system of Democritus. The ‘ species * are images or 
immaterial representations of material qualities- According to 
Thomas Aquinas, the accidents of things are known to us by 
means of sensible species, or particular images, while we know 
the essences of things by means of intelligible species or general 
images. The scholastic theory in general may be said to be that 
the sensible or intelligible ‘ species ' in us have something in 
common with the accidents or essences in things, though there 
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neither substance nor accident can come into a Monad 
from outside 

8. Yet the Monads must have some qualities, otherwise 
they would not even be existing things if -simple 

substances did not differ in quality, there would be 

is a considerable variety of more or less vague opinion as to the 
nature of the relation. Leihniz is evidently thinking of a theofy 

that of Thomas Aquina.s , according to wliich sen. se-percei>ti on 
means that particles are detaeiied from the body perceived and 
pass int<» the percij^ient, in 'vvhoin they are reconstructed into 
images or representations of qualities in the thing perceived. 
Images of this kind were calh*d €£o<suXa Democritus. Cf. Kitter 
and Preiler, PktIns>*phuiC Gtaecac^ § 155. Atomisjts felt bound 

to <'Xplain the action of body upon soul by the suggestion of some 
kind t»f p/iir/sc if.s. Descartes lias a parallel passage to thi- 

of Ijoibniz, in which he says that he ‘desires to rid i>eople’s minds 
of all these little images, dying thi*ougli the fl-ir, called intentionaf 
which give so much work to the imagination of philo- 
sopher-s/ Jjtijpfrhjiue^ Discours I. Cf. other passages quoted by Veitch 
lU hi» aj l/cs< titicss McfJiocl a7irl Meclihtiioiis^ note 2 — “ Idea.’ 

“ K«int j>Miiited out that a thing may have * intensive * as well 
as ‘extensive’ quantity, i. e, quantity which is not divisible into 
spatial parts as well as quantity which is so divisible. A stone 
tiescending from a height loses a certain ‘intensive quantity’ 
without losing any of its spatial parts. And thus a simple sub* 
stance may, in a certain sense, lose and receive quality. Gf. 
Cnfujur r,/ Ptue Reason (Hartenstein, U- 178; Rosenkranz, ii. 145; 
3 IeikIejohii’s Tr., p. 125). Klant argues that the simplicity of the 
soul (i.e. the absence of parts in it, does not necessarily prove its 
indostruci ibilifcy, for, though it has no parts, it may lose con- 
sciousness and the rest of its essential qualities (Hai-tenstein, ii. 
318; Ro.senkrauz, ii. 792; Meiklejohirs Tr., p. 245). Compare 
Kant’s * intensive quantity* with Leibniz’s degrees of Perception 
and Appetithm. 

Afttu' this sentence Leibniz originally wrote, and then deleted, 
these words : ‘And if simple substances were nonentities [riens'jj 
compounds also would be reduced to nothing.* This emphasizes 
the point that a being without quality is indistinguishable from 
nothing ; cf. Ilcgers Logic^ Wiillace’s Tr., pp. 158 sqq. Quantity 
alwaj^s px-esupposes quality ; see Introduction, Fart ii. pp. 27 sqq. 
Leibniz seems also to imply that each Monad must have more 
than one quality. On the other hand, Herbart ^^1776—1841), whose 
Monadt)I<»gy owes much to that of Leibniz, and who calls his 
Monads ‘ primary qualities’ {JJrquaUfaien^y holds that a substance 
t*annot be perfectly simple unless it has only one ultimate quality. 
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nbsokitel^" no means of perceiving any change in things. 
For what is in the compound can come only from the 
j-imple elements it contains, and the Monads, if they had 
no qualities, would be indistinguishable from one another, 
since they do not differ in quantity Consequently, 
space being a plenum^ each part of space w^ould always 
i*eceive, in any motion, exactly the equivalent of what it 
already had, and no one state of things would be dis- 
cernible from another^*. 

Kant wouJd say that they may differ in * intensive quantity’ ; 
see note ii- hcibniz makes the distinction between quality and 
quantity as sharp as the ArLstoteiian distinction between trotov 
and TTooroj/. Yet in some respects his Law of Continuity suggest?* 
a different view. 

E. reads ^one state of things would be indistinguishable from 
another.’ Cf. Epistola atl Des Bos<ies (1706 "O. iL 295} r 'If we were 
to admit, as the Cartesians desire, the and the uniformity 

of matter, addling to these motion alone, it would follow that 
nothing would ever take place among things but a substitution of 
equivalents, as if the whole universe were reduced to the motion 
of a perfectly uniform wheel about its axis or, again, to the revolu- 
tions of concentric circles, each made of exactly the same materials. 
The result of this would be that it would not be possible, even for 
an angel, to distinguish the state of things at one moment from 
their state at anothei'. For there could be no variety in the phe- 
nomena. Accordingly, in addition to figure, size, and motion, we 
must allow certain Forms, whence there arises a distinction among 
the phenomena of matter ; and I do not see whence these Forjn?s 
are to be taken, if they are to be intelligible, unless it bo from 
Entelechies/ To avoid a possible misunderstanding, it should he 
noted that for Leibniz, the Monads are not in space, which is a 
relation between phenomena ; sec Introduction, Pait iii. p. loi. Of. 
Eptsfola ad Das Bosses (1712) (E. 682 b; G- ii. 450' : ^ Space is the 
order of co-existing phenomena, as time is the order of successive 
phenomena. Tiiere is no nearnc>s.s or distance, whether spatial or 
absolute, among Monads, and to say that they are collected tog«*ther 
in one point or dispersed throughout space, is to make use ofcertsiin 
fictions of our mind, by which we try to represent to ourselves in 
imagination what cannot be imagined but only understood ' Kant, 
misled by the position of Wolff, does not rightly interpret Leibniz's 
view of space, wlxich he discusses in the Critlqvn of Bute Beacon. 
JIartenstein, ii. 256 sqq. ; Eosenkranz, ii. 216 sqq. ; MeiklejolinV 
Tr. , pp. 191 sqq., especially p. 299. Of. Introduction, Part i\. 
pp. 168 sqq. 
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9. Indeed, each Monad must be different from every 
other. For in nature there are never two beings which 
are perfectly alike and in which it is not possible to find 
an internal difference, or at least a difference founded 
upon an intrinsic quality [d 6 nomination\ 

10, I assume also as admitted that every created 
being, and consequently the created Monad, is subject 
to change, and further that this change is continuous 
in each^®- 

“ This is th© principle of the ^ identity of indiscernibles ; s-ee 
Intj"oduction, P’sjrt ii. p. 36. Of. H^ouveaux JE^ssais, hk# ii. ch. xxvii. 
§ 3 (E. «77 b ; G. V. sr4.\ For Kant’s criticdsm see Critique of Bure 
Heoson, Hartenotein, ii. 267 ; Kosenkranz, ii. 229 ; Meiklejobn'a Tr. , 
p. 202. Probably the first statement of the principle is to b© found 
in tbe writings of Hicholas of Cusa (1401-1464), He says that 
‘there cannot be several things exactly the same [aequalialj for in 
that case there would not be several things, but the same thing 
itself. Therefore all things both agree with and differ from one 
another.’ (X>e Venaiione Sapieniiae^ 23.) Cf. De docta ignoraniia, ixi. i : 
‘ AH things must of necessity differ from on© another. Among 
several individuals of the same species there is necessarily a 
diversity of degrees of perfection. There is nothing in the universe 
which does not enjoy a certain singularity ^ which is to b© found in 
no other thing/ His theories are full of suggestions of heibniz, Cf. 
Falckenberg, Mistory of Modem Philosophy^ English Tr., pp. 20 sqq. 
Reference may also be made to a very interesting article by Zimmer- 
mann, Jficdlaus Cusanus aZs V^orldufer Leihnitzens Wien. Jikad. Siisungs- 
berichie, vol. 8, p. 306). There is no mention of Nicholas of Cusa in 
any of heibniz’s philosophical writings ; but in a letter to th© Acta 
JSriAditorum (1697) Xieibniz refers to him as a mathematician (cf. 
Butens, iii. 345 ). — Intrinsic qualities are those which things have 
in themselves, e.g. figure, motion, &e., while extrinsic qualities are 
those which arise from their relations to other things, e.g. their 
being perceived, desired, &c. Cf. Port-Royal Logic^ pai't i. ch, ii. 
(Baynes’s Tr., p, 37) : ‘ There are some modes which may be called 
internal^ because they are conceived to be in the substance, as rounds 
square ; and others which may be called external^ because they are 
taken from something which is not in the substance, as loved, seen, 
desired, which are names taken from the actions of another — and 
this is what is called in the schools eoUemal denomination/ 

There is constant change in created substances, even tjbough 
there naay appear to be no change. What appears to us as absence 
of change is really a very small degree of change. We have here 
an application of tlie Eaw of Continuity. 
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II. Ifc follows from what has just been said, that the 
natural changes of the Monads come from an internal 
principle^ since an external cause can have no influence 
upon their inner being. {Xfieod. 396, 400.) 

i2^\ Hut, Tbesides the principle of the change, there 
must be a particular series of changes \nn detail de ce qui 
chqnge\ which constitutes, so to speak, the specific nature 
and vaidety of the simple substanees. 

13. This particular series of changes should involve a 
multiplicity in the unit . unite \ or in that which is simple. 
For, as every natui*al change takes place gradually, 
something changes and something remains unchanged : 
and consequently a simple substance must be affected and 
related in many ways, although it has no pai’ts 

i. e. other than miraculous changes or than such change as may 
be implied in. the creation or annihilation of a Monad. 

^ At the J>eginning of § 12 Leibniz originally wrote : ‘And gene)- 
ally it may be said that force is nothing but the principle of the 
change.’ He seems afterwards to have felt that force was not a deep 
enough notion to be an adequate expression of the principle which, 
in §§ 14 and 15, he desci'ibes under the names of Perception and 
Appetition. 

^ The Law of Continuity. Everything is continually changing, 
and in every part of this change there is both a permanent and a 
varying element. That is to t»ay, at any moment everything both 
*is’ and ‘is not,' everything is becoming something else— some- 
thing which is, nevertheles.s, not entirely ‘ other.* 

^ In illustration of this and the following sections, cf. Eeponse atfx 
Hejlexions de Bayle (170a) (E. 186 b ; G- iv. 563) : ‘The state of th© 
souly as of the atom, is a state of change, a tendency. The atom 
tends to change its place, the soul to change its thought : each 
changes of itself in the simplest and most uniform way, that its 
state allows. Whence comes it, then (I shall be asked), that there 
is so much simplicity in the change of the atom ' fwhich is taken 
as being always motion in a straight line at a uniform speed] ‘ and 
so much variety in the changes of the sotd ? 'I’he reason is that the 
atom (as it is supposed to be, for there is no such thing in nature), 
although it has parts, has nothing which causes any variety in its 
tendency, because it is supposed that these pai'ts do not change 
their relations ; while on the other hand tlie soul, though it is 
perfectly indivisible, has a composite tendency, that is to say, it 
contains a multitude of present thoughts, of which each tendb to 
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14. The passing condition, which involves and repre- 
sents a multiplicity in the unit [iinUe] or in the simple 
substance, is nothing but what is called Perception 
which is to be distinguished from Appercepjtion or 
Consciousness, as will afterwards appear. In this matter 
the Cartesian view is extremely defective, for it treats as 
non - existent those j>erceptions of which we are not 
consciously aware This has also led them to believe 
that minds [cspr/jfs] alone are Monads, and that there are 
no souls of animals nor other Entelechies, Thus, like the 
crowd, they have failed to distinguish between a prolonged 
unconsciousness and absolute death which lias made 

a particular change, according to the nature of iti5 content, and 
whicli all are present together in the soul, in virtue of the soul's 
4‘ssential relation to all the other things in tlie world. It is be^-ause 
they do not have this relation that the atoms of Epicurus havc^ no 
existence in nature. For there is no individual tiling, which is 
not to be regarded as expressing all others ; and coiisequently the 
soul, in regard to the variety of its modfjicattons^ ought to be likened 
to the universe, which it represent*? according to its point of view, 
and even in a way to God, whose injinify it represents fimtdy, because 
of its confused and imperfect perception of the infinite, rather than 
to a mchriitl alum/ Cf. Appemdix F, p- 272. 

Cf. Episfda ad I>es Bosses (1706) (E. 438 a ; G. ii, 311) : ^ Since 
pei'ceptirm is nothing else than the expression of many things in 
one, all Entelechies or Monads must necessarily be endowed with 
perception.* Also Lettfe a Arnauld (1687) (G. ii. 112) : ‘Because of 
the continuity and divisibility of all matter, the least motion has 
its efiect upon neighbouring bodies, and consequently upon one 
body after another ad infiniiuyn^ in a gradually lessoning degree ; 
and thus our body must in some way be affected by tlie changes in 
all other bodies. Kow, to all the motions of our body there corre- 
spond certain more or less confused perceptions of our soul, and 
aecoi‘drngIy our soul also will have some thouglit of all the motions 
in tlie xini verse, and in my opinion every other soul or substance 
wdll have some |»ereeption or expression of them/ See Introduction, 
Part ii- p. 33. 

Cf. Part 3? and ^Tedifations^ 2 and 6 . See also Brincipia 

Phdo^ophiae, i. 48, and cf. Introduction, Pm-t lii. p. 126. The Car- 
tesian view is that animals and plants are purely mechanical 
•structures or living automata, parts of extension, entirely separate 
from thought. 

‘ Sleep, 'which is an image of death, trances, the burying of 
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them fall again into the Scholastic prejudice of souls 
entirely separate [from bodies], and has even confirmed 
ill“balanced minds in the opinion that souls are mortaP*. 

a silkworm m its cocoon, tlia resuscitation of drowned files by 
means of a dry powder sprinkled upon them ^wlien they would 
remain quite dead, if this w'ere not done' , the resuscitation of 
swallows which make their winter quai-iera among the reedSj 
where they are found without any appearance of life, the cases of 
men frozen to death, drowned, or strangled, who have been brought 
to life again . , , all these things serve to confirm my opinion that 
these difierent conditions differ only in degree, and if we have nofc 
the means of bringing about resuscitation from death in other 
forms, it is either because we do not know what ought to be done 
or because, though we do know it, our hands, our instruments, and 
our remedies cannot accomplish it, especially when dissolution 
takes place too quickly and has gone too far. Accordingly we 
must nofc content ourselves vrith the notions wiiich the common 
people may have about life and death, when we have both analogies 
and (what is more) solid arguments which prove the contrary. 
LeMre a Amauld {x 6 Siy (G. ii. 123).^ 

E. reads mal touches ; G. and Eoutroux, maZ fotentes. 

^ Eescartes regards the immortality of the soul as ultimately 
dependent on the will of God. See the Abregt: prefixed to the 
Midiiattons {^Synopsis in Veitch’s translation j. Cf. Bepo^ises aux 
Deuxi^es Objcciicns, 7. ILseibniz thus criticizes the view of Descartes : 

The immortality of the soul, as it is established by Descartes, is 
of no use and can give us no kind of consolation. Eor, granting 
that the soul is a substance and that no substance perishes, the 
soul then will not be lost, as, indeed, nothing is lost in nature ; but, 
like matter, the soul will change in appearance and, as the matter 
of which a man is made has at other times belonged to plants and 
animals, in the same way the soul may be immortal, indeed, but 
it will pass through innumerable changes and will have no re- 
collection of its former states. Eut this immortality without 
recollection is ethically quite useless ; for it is inconsistent with 
reward and punishment. What good, sir, would it do you to 
become king of China, on condition that you forget what you have 
been ? ^ Would it not be the same as if God, at the moment He 
destroyed you, were to create a king in China ? * (G. iv- p. 300.) 

From his own point of view, however, Descartes can say : ‘ Al- 
though all the accidents of the mind he changed — although, for 
example, it think certain things, will others, and perceive others, 
the mind itself does not vary with these changes ; while, on the 
contrary, the human body is no longer the same if a change take 
place in the form of any of its pai*ts.’ Ahrege des Medifafions, It 
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15. The activity of the internal principle which pro- 
duces change or passage jErom one perception to another 
ma5^ be called A^)etition. It is true that desire j ra^yjpetit ] 
cannot always fully attain to the whole perception at 
which it aims, but it always obtains some , of it and 
attains to new perceptions ‘'‘V 

16. We have in ourselves expei-ienee of a multiplicity 
in simple substance, when we find that the least thought 
of which we are conscious involves variety in its object 
Thus all those who admit that the soul is a simple 
substance should admit this multiplicity in the Monad ; 
and M. Bayle** ought not to have found any difficulty 


fteenis to mo n«»t impm'bahle that in the last words of this section 
X^elbnfz may hA\o in Tiew, among others, the wandering Irishman, 
John Toland ,1670-172^), author of Ckrisfianify not Mysterious, who 
was in Berlin in 1702 and had a brief correspondence with Beibniz, 
in which the question of the immortality of the soul is referred to. 
Xreibniz writes to the Princess Sophia Charlotte with something 
like a kindly contempt of Poland's readiness to take either side of 
a question. See G. vi. pp. 508 sqq. Cf- Principles of Nature and of 
Grace, § 4. 

See Part ii- p. 33. Cf. Principles of Nature and of Gh'ace, 

§ 2. Ill many 4>f hi?» writings Leibniz uses the word ‘ tendencies ' 
{iitidances i for apjH^titions. Force is a form of appetition or 
tendency, i. e. it is not merely what actually appears as motion, &c,, 
but it includes something poientiaZ. And it is not really, but only 
ideally, an influence of one substance upon another. Cf- appetition, 
in respect of likeness and difference, with Spinoza's Conafus* 

Cf- Nouveaux Essais, bk. ii. ch. 2 (E. 227 a ; G. v. 109)- 

Pierre Bayle, the son of a Protestant clergyman, was boi*n at 
Carlat in Languedoc, in 1647- He was educated at the University 
of Toulouse, where, under the influence of Jesuit teachers, he 
became a Homan Catholic. But his Homan Catholicism was not 
lasting and, having returned to his original faith, he avoided, the 
censures of the Church by going to Geneva. After some years of 
wandering he became a Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Sedan (1675}. owing to the ‘ free- thinking ’ of Bayle and 

others Louis XIV summarily suppressed this Protestant Universitj*^ 
in 1681, and Bayle went, as Professor of History and Philosophy, to 
a newly established institution at Kotterdam. In 1684 he founded 
the Notivelles de la Itepublique des Zettres, a monthly review of new books, 
&c., to which there is frequent reference in the writings of Leibniz. 
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in this, as he has done in his Dictionary, article Kora- 
rius 

1 7. Moreover, it must be confessed that percejiiion and 
that which depends upon it are inexpllcaMe on mecJmnkal 

In 1693, osfensifoly on political as well as theological grounds, he 
was deprived of liis professorship, and he afterwards devoted iiiin- 
s^f to his Inctionnaire Hisforique et Ci'tiique i 1695-9^6 , which was the 
precursor of the Encyclopaedias and the Encyclopaedist movement 
in the following century. Among other vrrittng» he also published 
a tract against religious persecution and a repiy'to Maiinbourg's 
libels upon Calvinism. He died in 1706. The Tfuotlicee of E^ibniz 
is to a large extent devoted to answering the arguments* of Bayle, 
w'ho maintained the impossibility of reconciling faith with, reason. 
There is much dijBTerenee of opinion as to whether Bayle w’as 
sincere in his combination of philosophical scepticism wjth an 
appeal to faith in matters of religion. Probably in this regard ho 
meant to follow the example of Descartes. Xeibniz seems to have 
believed in the sincerity of Bayle’s religious faith. He always 
writes of Bayle with the greatest respect, saying of him ^Theod. 
§ 174): ^ XJhi tene^ nemo mehus^ and again, after his death: 
must believe that Bayle is now enlightened with that light, which 
is refused to earth, since, according to all appearance, he has 
always been a man of good will.’ 

^ Dike the greater part of Bayle’s Dictionary, the article 

* Korariua* may be said to consist mostly of foot-notes. Jerome 
Rorarius (1485-1566), an Italian, was Papal Nuncio at the Court 
of Ferdinand of Hungary. He was so great an admirer of the 
Emperor Charles Y that, on hearing a learned man speak of him 
as inferior to Otho and to Frederick Barbarossa, he -was moved to* 
write a treatise maintaining that men are less rational than the 
lower animals. This treatii'e \Quod animalia hi'utct ratione utantur 
•melius homine) ivas not publisJied until about 100 years after it was 
’written, when Descartes’s views regarding the souls of animals 
were under discussion. Bayle accordingly makes the name of 
Horarius the occasion of a full cc nsi derat ion of the question, in the 
couise of which he expounds and criticizes the opinions of Eeibniz. 
Bayle thinks it a pity that the position of Descartes is so di:fficult 
to maintain and so unlikely to be true; -for otherwise it would be 
very helpful to the true faith. That is to say, the Cartesian vie'w 
is regsirded as confirming belief in the immortality of the soul by 
making a veiy great distinction between man and ^ the brutes 
which perish.’ But it seems to Bayle that Eeibniz (whom he calls 

* one of the greatest minds in Euiop©’) has made some suggestions 
(in regard to the solution of the general problem'i which are worthy 
of being developed. These suggestions are contained in the 

Q 3 
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gmunds^ that is to say, by means of figures and motions. 
And su^osing there were a machine, so constructed as to 
think, feel, and have perception, it might be conceived as 
increased in size, while keeping the same proportions, so 
that one might go into it as into a mill. That being so, 
we should, on examining its interior, find only* parts 
which work one upon another, and never anything by 
which to explain a perception Thus it is in a simple 
substance, and not in a compound or in a machine^ that 
perception must be sought for^^ Further, nothing but 
this (namely, perceptions and their changes) can be found 
in a simple substance* It is also in this alone that all 

System^ wliicli was publislied in the Journal des Sava>is of June 127, 
1695 (the year before the second voL of Bayle’s Dictionary appeared). 
Bayle’s criticism is directed mainly against the pre-established 
harmony and the spontaneous development of all their states by 
simple substances. Cf. Appendix F. p. 27s. 

That is to say, even if we had microscopes powerful enough to 
reveal to us, on a large scale, all the intricacies of nerve- cell and 
nerve-fibre in the brain, we should still never get beyond figures and 
motions. Cf. Commentatio de AnimCL Brutorum (xjio) (B. 463 a ; O*. vii. 
328) : ‘ If in that which is organic there is nothingbut mechanism, that 
is, bare matter, having differences of place, magnitude and figure ; 
nothing can be deduced and explained from it, except mechanism, 
that is, except such differences as I have just mentioned. For 
from anything taken by itself nothing can be deduced and ex- 
plained, except differences of the attributes which constitute it. 
Hence we may readily conclude that in no mill or clock as sueh is 
there to be found any principle which perceives what takes place 
in it ; and it matters not ‘whether the things contained in the 
machine are solid or fiuid or mad© up of both. Further we know 
that there is no essential difference between coarse and fine bodies, 
but only a difference of magnitude. Whence it follows that, if it 
is inconceivable how perception arises in any coarse ^ ^ machine,'^ 
whether it be made up of fluids or solids, it is equally inconceivable 
how perception can arise from a finer ‘^machine'*; for if our 
senses were finer, it would be the same as if we were perceiving 
a coarse “machine,” as we do at present,* See also Bssays, 

Introduction, p. 400. (Gr. v. 59 ; E. 203 a.) 

Mechanism always means partes extra partes^ This is character- 
istic of all compounds, but not of any simple substances. Thus it 
can never be said that matter thinks. Matter pre-supposes a 
thinking or at least a ‘perceiving’ principle. 
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the internal aetkities of simple substances can consist. 
iTMod.Pref. [E. 474: G. 37 ].) 

1 8 . All simple substances or created Monads mi^ht be 
called [pntelechies for they have in them a certain per- 
fection to cftcAcV) ; they have a certain self-sufficiency 

(awap/c€ta) which makes them the sources of their internal 
activities and, so to speak, incorporeal automata {jTkeod. 

37*0 

^i,T€X 4 x€ia is probably derived from Iv WXci complete 

or absolute. I^eibniz’s use of the term differs considerably from 
that of Aristotle. iyrtXex^ta in Aristotle is the state of perfection 
or realization in which i:p 4 py€ia^ as a process^ ends, Ivipyeta 

XeyeTai uara rrd epyov, jeal firvvTttPci wpos: t^v Meiaph. 0, 8, 

1050“’ 222. But the distinction between and ivipyeia in 

Aristotle is not by any means a shai-p one. Thus he defines the soul 
iipvxv^^ as ^puirt) craiparot <pvcrticov Bijvdpct I'xo^'Toj. J> 

^nima, ii. i. But elsewhere he calls it ovtrla. xat evtpy^ia cfwpuxros 
'rivo 9 . MetapK 3, 1043* 35. J^irs^ entelechy is related to secnnd 
entelechy as €m<TTrfpr) .^implicit) is related to Beaipftu (explicit'. 
Thus the soul is defined as first or implicit entelechy because it 
exists in sleep as well as awake. The entelechy of Leibniz, how- 
ever, is to be understood as an individual substance or force, 
containing within itself the principle of its ovm changes. It 
called entelechy, not because it is a state of perfect realization, 
but because it contains in germ an infinity of perfections, which 
it tends to develop. It is thus not so much the final developed 
condition of a thing, opposed to its potentiality {pvvapts or vX 7 ^]j but 
it rather implies the tendency or virtuality, of which Leibniz 
speaks as something intermediate between the bare potency p«z<?- 
sance) and the fully developed activity ^acte) of the Scholastic'^. 
Cf. Introduction, Fart iii. pp. 91, 105. ^ The Forms of the Ancients 

or Eni&lechies are nothing but forces.* Lettre au Pere Bouvet^ E. 146 a. 
Cf. Trendelenburg, Be A.ninta, pp. 295, 320. In the eighth book of 
Aristotle’s Jafefap^l^stcs there is a remark of much interest, w-hen 
considered in relation to I^eibniz : ^ overia %v oirrctiSy dXX* o^x 
X4yoverl Ttves otov povds tls overa ij crriypfj, dXX’ xal ^vens t£s 

^KacTTy. H, 3, T044"- 7. povds is, of course, used here in its original 
sense of a unit. 

That is to say, not merely machines, such as those made by 
man, but entirely self-moving machines or machines which contain 
within themselves the ground or principle of all their states or 
conditions, in as complete independence of all else as if there were 
nothing in the universe but Ood and themselves. Monads alone 
are axitomata in this sense. Corporeal automata, in so far as they 
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19. If we are to give the name of Soul to everything 

which has perceptions and desires in the general 

sense which I have explained, then all simple substances 
or created Monads m%ht be called souls ; but as feeling 
[le sentiment] is something more than a bare perception,. 
I think it right that the general name of Monads or 
Entelechies should suffice for simple substances which 
have perception only, and that the name of Souls should 
be given only to those in which perception is *&iore 
distinety and is accompanied by memoiy 

20. For we experience in ourselves a condition in which 
we remember nothing and have no distinguishable per- 
ception ; as vrhen we fall into a swoon or when we are 
overcome with a profound dreamless sleep. In this state 
the soul does not perceptibly differ from a bare Monad ; 
but as this state is not lasting, and the soul comes out of 
it, the soul is something more than a hare Monad. 
{Tkeoch 64.) 

2 1 . And it does not follow that in this state the simple 
substance is without any perception. That, indeed, 
cannot be, for the reasons ah'eady given ; for it cannot 
perish, and it cannot continue to exist without being 
affected in some way, and this affection is nothing but 
its perception. But when there is a great multitude of 
little perceptions, in wliich^here is nothing distinct, one 
is stunned ; as when one turns continuously round in the 

lire corporeal, cannot be said to have this avrap/ceia. Cf. § 64. 
Spinoza speaks of the soul as ‘acting according to cei*tain laws and 
us if it were a kind of spiritual automaton/ De InieUectus Emenda- 
tione. 85 ; Bruder's ed., ii. 34. 

Memory is thus the sign of consciousness as distinct from 
ixnconscious perception. This is in hi\rm.ony with the view, em- 
phasized by modern writers, that conscious sensation pre-supposes 
memory, because we can know one sensation only when it has 
been brought into comparison with others. Leibniz in one of his 
early writings suggestively remai-ks that body is ‘momentary 
mind, i. e. mind without memory’ (metis mometifatitaj setu carens 
tecordatiune). Theoria Moius Absttacti (1671) ; G- iv. 230;. 

Leibniz originally wrote • variation.* 
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same way several times in succession, whence comes a 
^ddiness which may make us swoon, and wdiich keeps 
us from distinguishing anything Death can for a time 
put animals into this condition 

22. And fits every present state of a simple substance is 
naturally a consequence of its preceding state, in such a 
way that its present is big with its future ; ( Thmd, 3 50,) 

23. And as, on waking from stupor, we are eonseioiis of 
our percei>tions, we must have had perceptions imme- 
diately before we awoke, although we were not at ail 
conscious of them ; for one perception can in a natural 
way come only from another perception, as a motion 
can in a natural way come only from a motion {Tkeod^ 
401-403.) 

24. It thiis appears that if we had in our perceptions 
nothing marked and, so to speak, striking and highly- 
flavoured, we should always be in a state of stupor. And 
this is the state in which the bare Monads are. 

25. "We see also that nature has given heightened 
perceptions to animals, from the care she has taken to 
provide them with organs, which collect numerous rays 
of light, or numerous undulations of the air, in order, by 
miiting them, to make them have greater effect Some- 

Eeibniz's point is that in such states as these we are still m«nni- 
festly in cei*tain peculiar relations to the external world, although 
consciousness has, for tlie time, become so slight as to be imper- 
ceptible. 

Cf. 3fo7iadoloffy, § 14, note 23. Cf. §§7^ 79. 

■*** In virtue of the principle of sufficient reason, every perception 
must have a cause, which can he nothing but another perception 
(see § X7) ; and if the antecedent perception did not imniedtately 
precede the consequent, there would be a hi-each of continuity in 
the existence of the soul. Ultimately, of course, motions are them- 
selves perceptions ; but they are coa^used perceptions, of such a 
kind that their relations to one another can be stated according 
to mechanical laws, which, however, are abstract and pre-suppose, 
foi* their full explanation, the system of final causes or the laws of 
perception in general. 

Cf. Helmholtz, JPopulai' Scientific Lectures^ vol. i. p. 186, See also 
lYinctples qf Nature and of Grace^ S 4- 
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thing similar to this takes place in smell, in taste and"in 
touch, and perhaps in a number of other senses, which 
are unknown to us And I will explain presently how 
that which takes place in the soul represents what happens 
in the bodily organs. 

26. Memory provides the soul with a kind nf consecu- 

tiveness^^, which resembles reason, but which is. to 

be distinguished from it. Thus we see that when animals 
have a perception of something which strikes them and 
of which they have formerly had a similar perception, 
they are led, by means of representation in their memory, 
to expect what was combined with the thing in this pre- 
vious perception, and they come to have feelings similar 
to those they had on the former occasion. For instance, 
when a stick is shown to dogs, they remember the pain 
it has caused them, and howl and run away'^^. {Theod. 
jyisconrs de la Conformite. &c., § 65.) 

27. And the strength of the. mental image which im- 
presses and moves them comes either from the magnitude 
or the number of the preceding perceptions. For often 
a strong impression produces all at once the same effect 
as a long-formed habit, or as many and oft-repeated 
ordinary perceptions 

Of, Lubbock, ^nf5, Bees and Wasps^ cH- 8, especially pp. -aso 
and. sa5. 

See §§ 6i and 62. 

Ccnsecuiio, concatenation or sequence of perceptions. Tjoibniz 
is referring to wbat would now be called association of ideas. 
Cf. Kcuveaucc Bssais, bk- ii, cb. ii, § ii (E, ^ ; G-. v. 130), and 

bk. ii, ch. 33 (E 396 a ; G-. t". 352\ In the latter of these chapters 
On the Association of Ideas ') he is thinking mainly of a ‘ non- 
natural connexion of ideas,’ as in the case of strange prejudices or 
superstitions. 

** Does Leibniz in this section, as some critics maintain, over- 
look his ^ Pre-established Harmony' and unconsciously adopt the 
ordinary point of view, which implies that substances do really 
act upon one another and are not each the cause of all its own 
experiences 

Cf. Kotiveaujc Bssaisj bk. ii. ch. 33 (E. 296 a ; G. v. 252^. < And 

as the reasons ’ £of the connexion of things] * are often unknown to 
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28. In so far as the eoneatenation of their perceptions 
IS due to the principle of memory alone, men act like the 
lower animals, resembling the empirical physicians 
whose methods are those of mere practice without theory. 
Indeed", in three-fourths of our actions we are nothing 
but empirics. For instance, when we expect that there 
will be daylight to-morrow, we do so empirically, because 
it* has always so happened until now. It is only the 
astronomer who thinks it on rational grounds^"^. 

29. But it is the knowledge of necessary and eternal 
truths that distinguishes us from the mere animals and 
gives us ItecLSon and the science, raising us to the know- 
ledge of ourselves and of G-od And it is this in us 
that is called the rational soul or mind [espritl^ 

IIS, we must attend to particular instances in proportion to their 
frequency ; for then the expectation or recollection of another 
perception, usually connected with the perception we are ex- 
periencing, is reasonable ; especially in cases where we have to 
take precautions. But as the violence [veh^ence] of a very powerful 
impression often produces all at once as much effect as tfee fre- 
quency and repetition of several moderate impressions could have 
done in the long-run, it happens that this violence engraves in the 
fancy an image as deep and as vivid as long experience could have 
done. Whence it comes that a chance but violent impi'cssion 
combines in our memory two ideas, which were already togetlier 
there, and gives us the same inclination to connect them and. to 
expect the one after the other, as if long custom had verified their 
connexion. Thus association produces the same effect, though the 
same reason does not exist. Authority and custom produce also 
the same effect as experience and reason, and it is not easy to free 
oneself from these inclinations.’ Cf. New Nssays^ Introduction, 
p. 364. 

Until the time of Galen {circa 150 a. n.), there were various 
sects of physicians. One of these was the sect of the Empirics, 
who laid stress upon observation of the * visible’ antecedents of 
disease, &e. In later times the name of empiric fell into disrepute 
and was given to physicians who despised theoretical study and 
trusted to tradition and to their own individual experience. 

Cf- New Nssaysj Introduction, p. 365, note 39. 

The necessary and eternal truths are the first principles of all 
rational knowledge. They are innate in ns. They are, in fact, 
the very principles of our nature, as of the universe, because it is 
of our essence to represent the whole universe. Thus conscious- 
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30, It is also through the knowledge of necessary 
truths, apd through their abstract expression, that we 
rise to acts of r€jtea:ion, which make us think of what is 
called J, and obseiwe that this or that is within us : 
and thus, thinking of ourselves, we think of being, of 
substance, of the simple and the compound, of the 
inimaterxal, and of God Himself, conceiving that what is 
limited in us is in Him without limits. And these act^ of 
reflexion furnish the chief objects of our reasonings 
{Thflod. I^ref [E* 469 ; G. vL 27].) 

ness or Icnowledge of these truths is knowiedge of ourselves, and 
it Is at the same time knowledge of God, who is tlie final reason of 
all things. Of. Kouveatcx Ei>saiSy bk. i- ch. i, § 4 (E. 207 fo ; G. v. 
72). pretty general agreement among men is an indication 

and not a demonstration of an innate principle ; but the exact and 
decisive proof of these principles consists in showing that their 
certainty comes only from what is in us. ... It may be said that 
ail Arithmetic and all Geometry are innate and are in us in a 
virtual manner, so that we could find them by attentively con- 
sidering and arranging what is already in our mind, without 
making use of any truth learned by experience or by external 
tradition, as Plato has shown in a dialogue* {Meno^ 8 z sqq.] ‘in 
which he introduces Socrates leading a child to abstruse truths 
by questions alone, without giving him any information/ Of. 
ErincipJes of yaiure and of G-tace, | 5. 

Thus consciousness becomes self-consciousness (reflective con- 
sciousness) when we realize the eternal truths as eternal, that is 
to say, as the innate principles of our being and of the whole 
world. Substance is always a soul of some kind, because it must 
be something analogous to what we find in ourselves, Cf. Ifouxeaux 
Bssais^ bk, i. ch. i, § 21 (E. 211b; G. v, 70), ‘Very often know- 
ledge of the nature of things is nothing but knowledge of the 
nature of cur mind \esprit'\ and of those innate ideas, which there 
is no need to look for outside of it/ Cf. also § 23 (E. 212 b j G. v. 
71) : •Intellectual ideas or ideas of reflexion are derived from our 
mind ; and I should like very much to know how we could have 
the idea of being, were it not that we ourselves are beings and thus 
find being in ourselves/ We see here (in however imperfect 
it form) the germ of the Kantian transition from ‘substance* to 
‘subject* as the ultimate metaphysical reality. Of. p. 190. 

Boutroux finds in this passage the indication of a succession of 
stages in the progress of self-conscious reflexion. Tlie nature 
of God is the truth or ultimate reality of our nature. Thus in 
‘reflexion, that is to say, in the return of the being towards its 
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31. Our reasonings are grounded upon i$co great princi- 
ples, that of contradiction, in virtue of which we judge 
false that which involves a contradiction^ and true that 
which i§ opposed or contradictory to the false ; {TMod» 
44, 169.) 

32. And that of sufficient reason, in virtue of which 
we hold that there can be ho fact real or existing, no 
statement true, unless there be a sufficient reason^ why 
it should be so and not otherwise, although these reasons 
usually cannot be known by us *''*. (Tlieod. 44, 196.} 

33. There are also two kinds of truths, those of reason- 

source, which is God - , . we fii-st of nil come upon, the ego, or the 
being Which is in us, iix so far as it is limited and distinct from 
other beings, and then upon being, substance and the immaterial, 
coming ever nearer to the Divine Essence itself- And finally, 
through perception which lias thus become reflective and conscious 
we reach the Infinite Being, whom, from the first, created beings 
are seeking confusedly and unwittingly. Then the circle, so to 
speak, closes upon itself: the created !>eing identifies itself witli 
the Creator in so far as He is in it ; the finite has done all that its 
nature allowed in the way of reproducing the infinite.’ (Edition 
of Za Monadologie, p. 156.^ 

Cf. Introduction, Fart ii. pp. 58 sqq. I*eibniz sometimes 
distinguishes between the principle of contradiction and that of 
identity (A ~ A)* But he recognizes that they are ultimately one. 
Cf. NoKteaux E'>sais^ bk. iv. ch. 2, § i ^E. 339 a; G, v, 343 - ‘The 
j)rinciple of contradiction is in general : a proposition is either true or 
false. Tills contains two true statements ; (x) that the true and the 
false ar*> not compatible in the same proposition or that a proposition 
i.ann *4 and false at the same iimo ; ^2) that the opposites or 

negations of the true and the false are not compatible, or that 
there is no middle term between the -teue and the false, or rather 
that it is impossible for a pyopositwn to he neither tt'ue nor falsef 34*0 
Aristotle, Metaph. r, 3, 1005^^ ig and 7, lorr^ 23. 

In his earlier writings Deibniz <ialls tlie sufSeient reason the 
determining reason, meaning tho reason which detex'inines the exis- 
tence of this oi* that out of a number of possibilities, each of which 
involves no self-contradiction. As synonymous with the ‘ principle 
of sufficient reason,* lie also sometimes uses the phrase, ‘principh* 
of fitness [cofivenance} or of harmony,* He thus suggests that the 
sufficient reason of a thing is always to be found in its relations to 
other things, its place in the general system. We give the sufficient 
reason of anything when, we show its ‘ compossibility * with other 
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and those of fact Truths of reasoning are necessary 

and their opposite is impossible : truths of fact are con- 
tingent and their opposite is possible When a truth is 
necessary, its reason can be found by analysis, resolving 
it into more simple ideas and truths, untif ive come to 
those which are primary {TJieod. 170, 174,* 189, 280— 
282, 367, Ahrege, Object* 3,) 

thfngs in addition to its abstract ^possibility.* The principle of 
sufficient reason is tbe principle of final cause. Leibniz’s adoption 
of the word * sufficient * is supposed to have been suggested by its 
use in Mathematics in a sense similar to that in wliich we say that 
a certain magnitude * satisfies’ a particular equation. 

Of. the Scholastic ratio cognoscendi and ratio essendi* 

Of- TModicee, § 174 (U. 557 b; G-. vi. 217). ‘It may be said of 
M. Bayle : XJbi bene^ nemo mehns^ though it could not be said of hina, 
as it was said of Origen; Uhi male^ nemo pejtcs. . . , Yet M. Bayle adds 
at the end ’ [of a passage, quoted by Xieibniz in the previous section] 
‘words which somewhat spoil what he has so justly remarked. 
‘"‘Kowwhat contradiction would there have been if Spinoza had 
died at Leyden ? Would, nature have been less perfect, less wise, 
less powerful?** He here confoxinds what is impossible, because it 
involves a contradiction, with what cannot happen, because it is 
not well fitted to be chosen. It is true that there would have been 
no contradiction in the supposition that Spinoza had died at 
Leyden and not at the Hague : it was perfectly possible. Accord- 
ingly, as regards the power of God, the matter was indifferent. 
But it must not be imagined that any event, however insignificant, 
can be regarded as indifferent in relation to God’s wisdom and 
goodness/ 

Leibniz does not give us a very clear idea of the relations of 
the two principles to the two kinds of truths. This is probably 
due to his hesitancy regarding the relations of the two principles 
to one another. In the Appendix to the Theodicee entitled Remarques 
sur U Uvre de M* King, liCibniz says (E. 641 b ; G. vi. 414) : ^Both 
principles must apply not only to necessary, but also to contingent 
truths, and, indeed, that which has no sufficient reason must 
necessarily be non-existent. Poi* it may in a manner be said that 
these two principles are included in tbe definition of the true and 
the false. IN'evertholess when, by analyzing a suggested truth, we 
see that it depends upon truths whose opposite involves a contra- 
diction, we can say that it is absolutely necessary. But when, 
carrying our analysis as far as we like, we can never reach such 
elements of the given truth, it must be said to be contingent, and 
to have its origin in a prevailing reason, which inclines without 
necessitating.* But on the other hand, at a later date, Leibniz 
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34. It is thus that in Mathematic® speculative Theorems 
and practical Canons are reduced by analysis to DeJinitionSf 
Axioms and Postulates, 

35. In short, there are mmple ideas^ of which no defini- 
tion can be given ** ; there are also axioms and postulates, 
in a word, primary principles^ which cannot be proved, 
and indeed have no need of proof ; and these are identical 
propositions whose opposite involves an express contra- 
diction. {Theod. 36, 37, 44, 45, 49, 52, 121-122^ 337, 
340-344.) 

36. But there must also be a sufficient recison for ccm- 

tingent indJis or it'uihs of that is to say, for the 

sequence or connexion of the things which are dispersed 
throughout the universe of created beings, in which the 
analyzing into particular reasons might go on into endless 
detail, because of the immense variety of things in nature 
and the infinite division of bodies There is an infinity 

writes to Clarke ^crit de L&ihniz, E. 748 a ; G. vii. 355) : “ The 

principle of contradiction is by itself suflBlcient for the demon- 
stration of the wiiole of Arithmetic and Geometry, that is to say, 
of all mathematical principles. But in order to pass from Mathe- 
matics to Physics, another principle also is needed, the principle 
of sufficient reason/ See Introduction, Part ii. pp. 66 sqq. In the 
Monadoloff 7 jj Beibniz’s position is the same as in the earlier of 
the passages quoted. 

“ The definition of an idea is, for Eeibniz, the statement of the 
elements which a complete analysis reveals in it. Cf, Meditationes 
de Cogyiitione, Veritaie et Ideis {16S4) ^E. 79 b; G. iv. 423) ‘Wlien 
everything which is an element in a distinct idea, is in its turn 
distinctly known, or when analysis has been completely made, 
knowledge is adequate. I know not whether human knovrledge 
can supply a perfect instance of this : the knowledge of numbers, 
however, approaches it.’ 

hexbniz uses the word monciatioTi for enunciation which is the 
usual Batin translation of Aristotle’s d^oipaucns, or Xo'yor dTro^avTiKos. 

Truths of reasoning have their sufficient reason in the self- 
evident, identical truths to which they may he reduced by analysis. 
Truths of fact can find a sufficient reason only in God. 

^ Cf. Botze, Microcosmus, bk. iii. ch. 5, § x (Eng. Tr., i. 372 *. 
I^eibniz says ^infi-nite division^ instead of ^infinite divisihiUty^'* 
because bodies are infinitely divisible only slb phenomena hefie fundata 
and not as real beings. A real thing or substance must be indi- 
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of present and past forms and motions which go to make 
np the efficient cause of my present writing* ; and thei'e is 
an infinity of minute tendencies and dispositions of my 
souly which go to make its final cause 

37. And as all this detail again iuTolves otljer prior or 
more detailed contingent things, each of which still needs 
a similar analysis to yield its reason, we are no further 
forward : and the sufficient or final reason must be out- 
side of the sequence or series of particular contingent 
things, however infinite this series may be 

38, Thus the final reason of things must be in a neees- 
saiy substance, in which the variety of particular changes 
exists only eminently as in its source; and this sub- 
stance we call God. (Theod. 7.) 

visible : it cannot consist of partes extra partes. And the ^ infinite 
division" of bodies is merely another way of describing tho in- 
finite nnmber of particular substances or Monads. 

See Introduction, Part iii. p. X07. Cf. § 61. Here, in another 
form, arises the difficulty as to the relation of heibniz’s ^principles " 
to one another. Apparently the efficient and the final cause 
combined make up the sufficient reason, neither by itself being 
enough. "Yet elsewhere X^ibniz represents efficient causes as 
ultimately depending on final causes. And efficient causes are by 
Leibniz usually identified with mechanical causes, whose principle 
is that of contradiction. See also Appendix F, p. 272. 

** This is an argument on the same lines as that by means of 
which Aristotle infers a ^ prime mover.’ It depends on his prin- 
ciple, di'ay/aj ar^vuiy i. e, we must come to a stop somewhei’e in the 
regress of causes or conditions. Cf. Fhys. H, 6, 237^^ 3 ; ©, i, 251“^ 17 ; 

5, 256®* 13, Also Hant’s Critique of Pure Reason^ Transcendental 
Dialectic., bk. ii. ch* 2 and 3. 

Eminently in contrast with formally. The terms are Scholastic 
and they were adopted by Descartes. Thomas Aquinas expresses 
the difference thus: * Whatever perfection is in the effect must 
also appear in the cause, after the same manner if the agent and 
the effect are of the same kind (unirocai) (thus man begets man), or 
In a more eminent, that is to say excellent, way, if the agent is of 
another kind (equivocal)/ Descartes says: *By the objective reality 
of an idfa, I mean the entity or being of the thing represented by 
the idea, in so far as tliis entity is in the idea ; and in the same way 
we may speak of an objective perfection or an objective design, &c. 
For all that we conceive as being in the objects of ideas is ohjeetively 
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39. Now as this substance is a sufficient reason of all 
this variety of particulai-s, which are also connected 
together throughout ; there is ofil^ one God, and this God 
is suffioient^^^ 

40. We may also hold that this supreme substance, 
which is unique^ universal ^ and necessai-yj nothdng out- 
er Isy representation in the ideas themselves. The same things are 
said to be ftyrmally in the objects of the ideas, when they exist in 
the objects just as we conceive them to exist ; and they are said 
to be eminently in the objects, when they do not really exi^t as we 
conceive them, but when they^ are so great that their excellence 
makes up for this defect/ Reponses aux Dc’uxi^mes Objections. 
Raisons qui prouvent V existence de Dieu^ iii. and iv., cf. wofe on this 
distinction in Veitch’s Tra«,s^af ion of Ihscartcs, * Formally* as opposed 
to 'objectively* is almost equivalent to our objectively * ^as opposed to 
^ szLbJectnely ") or ^really'* (as opposed to ‘in idea,*). As opposed 
to eminently, formally is secundum eandem farmam et raiionem, while 
eminent'y is gradu or modo eminentiori. 

^ That is to say, all particular things are connected together 
in one system, which, implies one principle, one necessary 
substance, one God. The argument is not merely from the 
existence oF order in the world to the existence of an intelligence 
which produces this order, but from the fact that the wljole forms 
one system to the existence of one ultimate sufficient reason of the 
whole. Otherwise there might be various 'orders’ or 'disorders’ 
in conflict with one another, each pre-supposing its own fi^rst 
principle or ' God/ Tliis is heibniz’s form of the Chsmologicai 
proof of the existence of God. 

«j ‘Universiil* in the sense of being equally the cause or first 
principle of all things. The whole spirit of Ixeibniz’s philO'^<»phy is 
opposed to the supposition of a universal subft»tance or spirit, of 
which all particular substances are meivly ynode^. Thus in the 
Considerations sur la Doctrine d*un Fsprit I 7 nfr^/sc? (1702) he endeavours 
to refute the view that 'there is but one spirit, which is universal 
and which artimates the whole universe and all its parts, each 
according to its structure and according to the organs it possesses, 
as the same blast of wind produces a variety of sounds from 
different organ-pipes’ or that * the universal spirit is like an ocean 
composed of an infinite number of drops, which are separated from 
it when they animate some particular organic body and wliicli are 
reunited with their ocean after the destruction of the organism/ 
This is ‘the view of Spinoza and of other similar authors, wlio will 
have it that tliere is only one substance, viz. God, who thinks, 
heliov^es and wills one thing in me, and who thinks, believes and 
wills quite the oppovite in some one else — an opinion the ahsurcUty 
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side of it being* independent of it, — this substance, which 
is a pure sequence of possible being, must be illimitable 
and must contain as much reality as is possible 

41. Whence it follows that God is absolutely perfect ; 
for perfection is nothing but amoimt of posit^Te reality, 
in the strict sense, leaving out of account the limits or 
bounds in things which are limited. And where there 
are no hounds, that is to say in God, perfection is abso- 
lutely infinite. {Theod. 22, JPref^ [E. 469 a 5 G. vL 27].) 

42. It follows also that created beings derive their 

perfections from the influence of God, but that them 
imperfections come from their own nature, which is 
incapable of being without limits. Eor it is in this that 
they differ from God®*. An instance of this original 
imperfection of created beings may be seen in the natural 
ifiertia {Theod. 20, 27—30, 153, 167, 377 sqq.) 

of -which M. Bayle has well shown in several places in his 
dictionary ' (B. 178 a, 181 b, 1812 a ; G. vi. 529, 535, 537). 

As God is th© sufficient reason of all, nothing is independent 
of Him. But if His possibility were in any way limited, it must 
be by some possibility outside and independent of Him- Con- 
sequently His possibility cannot be limited. And unlimited possi- 
bility means unlimited reality and unlimited existence. For that 
which is possible must be real, unless there is something els© with 
which it is not eompossible, that is to say, unless there is some other 
possible thing, whose nature limits it. Cf. § 54 and Introduction, 
Part ii. p. 63. The argument in this and the following sections 
will become cler-r if we keep in view the idea -lyhich Xeibniz seeks 
constantly to emphasize in every department of thought, namely 
that possibility or potentiality is never a mere empty capacity, 
a iabula rasay a poientia ntida, but always, in however small a degree, 
a tendency to realization, which is kept back only by other similar 
tendencies. This is what is meant by the ^claizns^ and ‘aspirations* 
of the Monads, mentioned in §§ 51 and 54. 

Created beings must be essentially limited ; otherwise they 
would not be created, hut would be identical with God. In the 
Thi<>dice& ^ibniz (following the Scholastic principle, ZxmMm habet 
cat^sam efficientem^ malum autem dcfidentein), uses this as a hypothesis 
by which to remove from God the responsibility for the existence 
of evil. Th© origin of evil is the essential imperfection of created 
substances ; and God is the cause only of the perfection or positive 
reality of created things. 

This sentence is not given by 3 S. It seems to have been added 
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43. It is farther true that in Grod there is not only the 
source of existences but also that of a^ences, in so far as 
they are real, that is to say, the source of what is real in 
the passible®^. For the understanding* of God is the 
region of ^eternal truths or of the ideas on which they 
depend®®, and without Him there would, be nothing real 
in the pcwstsibiiiti^ of things, and not only would there 
be nothing in existence, but nothing would even be 
possible* (^heod. 20.) 


by Xjeibniz in re'vlaing the first copy of the Monadology, O, gives it 
in a foot-note. The natural inertia of a body is its passivity or 
that in it which limits its activity. So far as the passivity of the 
body is real (i,e- not a mere appearanoe to ns), it consists of confhsed 
perception. But God is actus purus^ entirely without passivity, and 
His perceptions are all perfectly clear and distinct. 

^ That is to say, God is not only the source of all actual existence, 
but also the source of all potential existence, of all that fends to 
exist. ‘What is real in the possible' is its tendency to exist. In 
a sense, ‘essences’ or ‘possible' things are independent of God. 
He does not create them as essences. They are the objects of His 
understanding, and ‘ He is not the author of His own under- 
standing' iThmdtc^e^ § 380; E. 614 b; G. vi. 341)- The nature of 
essences or possibilities is determined solely by the principle of 
contradiction. And yet, in another sense, they may be said to be 
dependent upon God, inasmuch as they are all expressions of His 
nature in one or another aspect or with particular ISmitations- 
His freedom, liowever, extends only to a choice of those which 
shall actually exist, and this choice is determined by His wisdom 
and His goodness, having regard to the nature of the * essences ' 
themselves. ‘Without Him there would be nothing in extstence^* 
for the existence of things is the result of His will, His choice. 
‘Without Him nothing would he possible J for all that is possible 
is the object of His understanding, and as His understanding is 
perfect (i.e, entirely free from confusion in its perceptions), its 
object must be the ultimate nature of things, that is, the very 
essence of God Himself. Thus in § 44 heibnix practically identifies 
•essences' or ‘possibilities’ with ‘eternal truths.’ Cf. Introduction, 
Part ii. p, 66, 

Xreibniz connects this pai*t of his system with Plato's world 
of ideas. He mentions as one of the ‘many most excellent doctrines 
of Plato* that ‘there is in the Divine mind an intelligible world, 
which I also pm wont to call the region cf ideas.' Mpzsfoia ad 
Hanschium (1707^, E. 445 b. 

R 
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44. Per if there is a reality in essences or possibilities, 
or rather in eternal tmths^ this reaKty must needs be 
founded in something existing and actual, and conse- 
quently in the existence of the necessary Being, in whom 
essence involves existence, or in whom to-be*possible is 
to be actual'^®. {Theod* 184—189, 336.) 

45. Thus G-od alone (or the necessary Being) has this 
prerogative that He must necessarily exist, if He is pos- 
sible. And as nothing can interfere with the possibility 
of that which involves no limits, no negation and conse- 
quently no contradiction, this [His possibility] is sufficient 
of itself to make known the existence of God a priori 
We have thus proved it, through the reality of eternal 
truths. But a little while ago we proved it also a poste^^ 
riori, since there exist contingent beings, which can have 
their final or sufficient reason only in the necessary Being, 
which has the reason of its existence in itself* 

46. We must not, however, imagine, as some do, that 
eternal truths, being dependent on God, are arbitrary 
and depend on His will, as Descartes'^, and afterwards 

G-. reads car, E. cependant. 

See Appendix O, p. 274- 3^39- 

C£ Descartes, Lettre ate Pare Mersenne (Cousin’s ed., vol. vi. 
p. xog), ‘ The metaphysical truths which you call eternal have been 
established by God and are entirely dependent upon Kim, like 
all other created things. Indeed, to say that these truths are 
independent of God is to speak of God as a Jupiter or a Saturn and 
to subject Him to Styx and the Fates* . , . God has established 
these laws in nature, just as a king establishes laws in his 
kingdom.* Cf. Zoc. p. 103. ^ We cannot without blasphemy say 

that the truth of anything precedes the knowledge which God has 
of it, for in God willing and knowing are one/ Elsewhere he says 
that God was perfectly free to make it untrue that the three angles 
of a triangle should be equal to two right-angles. As early as 1671, 
in a letter to Honoratus Ifahri, Xieibniz writes : ^ If truths and the 
natures of things are dependent on the choice of God, I do not see 
how knowledge [scisnfia] or even will can be attributed to Him* 
For will certainly presupposes some understanding, since no one 
can will except in view of some good raUone 6owi]. But under- 
standing presupposes something that can be understood, that is 
to say, some nature- But if all natures are the result of will* 
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M, Poiret*^, appear to have held. That is true only of 
contingent truths^ of which the piinciple is Jitness [rofa- 
venance\ or choice of the whereas necsessary truths 

depend *solely* on His understanding and are its innej 
object. {Theod. 180-184, 185, 335, 351, 380.) 

47. Thus God alone is the piimary unity or original 
simple substance, of which all created or derivative 
Monads are products and have their birth, so to speak, 
through continual fulgurations of the Divinity from 

understanding also will be the result of will. How, then^ does 
will presupp<^e understanding?’ iv. 259). The point was 

much discussed by the Scholastics, with special reference to the 
question whether or not the moral law is independent of the will 
of God. Hescartes’s view is in harmony with that of Huns Scotus. 
while Xeibniz follows Thomas Aquinas. For Hescartes, the Divine 
and the human understanding diJGfer in kind : for Teibniz they 
differ merely in degree. 

Pierre Poiret (1646-1719), a Calvinist minister, who held 
a charge in the Duchy of Zweibrucken, in the Rhine Palatinate. 
He was at first a Cartesian and published a book, Cogitationts 
raiiondles de JDeo^ Anima et Malo, which Bayle attacked. Afterwards 
he came under the influence of Antoinette Bourignon, the Dutch 
religious enthusiast, whose life he wrote and whose views he 
expounded at very great length. This influence led him to 
attack Cartesianism with much fervour, and he is now remembered 
as a mystic rather than as a philosopher. 

By convenance is meant mutual conformity, of such a kind that 
things ‘fit into^ one another in the most perfect way. Thus the 
principle of convenance or of the best is what we should now call 
the idea of system. With Ijeibniz it is the same as the principle 
of sufficient reason, which is the principle of conditioned, as distinct 
from unconditional reality or truth. Cf. note 85. 

That is to say, ‘ flashings ’ or ^ sudden emanations.' ^ God is the 
primary centre from which all else emanates ’ (G. iv. 553^ Cf. the 
Stoic tSvos which Cleanthes calls a ‘ stroke of fire ’ n-up6s% 

Frag. 76. The relation of God to the other Monads is the crux of 
dieibniz’s philosophy. He wishes to maintain both the individuality 
of the Monads and their essential unity with God* Thus he seems 
to take fulguration as a middle term between creation and emana- 
tion, ‘ Creafeon ’ would mean too complete a severance between God 
and the other Monads ; * emanation ' would mean too complete an 
identity between them. ^ Fulguration ' means that the Monad is 
not absolutely created out of nothing nor, on the other hand, 
merely a mode or an absolutely necessary product of the Divine 

B 2 
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moment to moment, limited -by the receptivity of the 
created bein^, of whose essence it is to have limits. {Theod^ 
382-391, 398, 395.) 

48. In God there is ^Power, which is the source of all, 
sisoyKnowledge^ whose content is the variety of the ideas, 
and "finally WiU^ which makes changes or products 
according to the principle of the best^®. {Thmd^ 7, 149, 

nature, but tbat it is a possibiKty tending to realize ^itself, yet 
requiring tb© assistance, cboic© or will of God to set it free from 
tbe counteracting influence of opposite possibilities. As a po^ibility 
it bas essential limits (i. e. it is not entirely perfect, actus purusy ; 
but it is ready to spring or ‘ fiasb ’ into being, at tbe will of God. 
If there were no cboiee of God, possibilities would simply counteract 
one another. But His choice means no more than the removal of 
hindrances to development, in the case of certain ^ elect' possi- 
bilities. Creation adds no new being to the universe, and yet it 
is not emanation, in the sense of a mere modification of the one 
Eternal Being. Thus the ^ continual fiilgurations ' of Ijeibniz 
are to be distinguished from the * continual creation ' of Descartes. 
According to heibniz, conservation is not, as with Descartes, 
a miraculous renewal of the existence of things from moment 
to moment, an absolute re-creation constantly repeated ; but it is 
the continuance of the activity, choice or will of God, by which 
certain possible things were set free to exist and through which 
alone they can persist. The successive states of any being are 
neither completely independent of one anothe]^ so that at each 
moment there is a new creation (Descartes), nor are they so 
absolutely dei>endent on one another that each proceeds from its 
predecessor by a logical or mathematical necessity (Spinoza), but 
they are connected together in a sequence which has its ground 
in the nature of the being, so that each is automatically unfolded 
from its predecessor according to a regular law, provided that God 
chooses to allow this unfolding. The ‘continual fnlgurations ' are 
the continual exercise of God's will in allowing the Monads of the 
actual world to unfold or develop their nature. Of. On the ultimate 
Origination of Things, p. 344. 

In tbe Thiodicee (§ xso; E. 549 a; G. vi. 199) Deibniz hints at 
a connexion between this characterization of God's nature and the 
doctrine of the Trinity. ‘ Some have even thought that there is in 
these three perfections of God a hidden reference to the Holy 
Trinity : that power has reference to the Bather, that is to say, to 
the Godhead [Divinity ; wisdom to the eternal Word, which is 
called Xoyos by the most sublime of the evangelists ; and will or 
love to the Holy Spirit.' 
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150,) These characteristics correspond to what in the 
created Monads forms the ground or basis % to the faculty 
of Perception and to the faculty of Appetition. But in God 
these attributes are absolutely infinite or perfect ; and in 
the created^ itfonads or the Entelechies (or perfectihaMas. 
as Hermolaus Barbai*us translated the word "®) there are 
only imitations of these attributes, according to the degree 
of perfection of the Monad. {TMod, 87.) 

49. A created thing is said to act outwardly in so far 
as it has perfection, and to suffer [or be passive, pditrl in 
relation to another, in so far as it is imperfect. Thus 
activity [action] is attributed to a Monad, in so far as it has 
distinct perceptions, and passivity [peissian] in so far as its 
perceptions are confused. {Theod. 32, 66, 386.) 

50. And one created thing is more perfect than another, 
in this, that there is found in the more perfect that which 
serves to explain a priori what takes place in the less 
perfect, and it is on this account that the former is said to 
act upon the latter 

Xreibniz does not elsewliere discriminate three elements in the 
created Monad, and we must not suppose f bat the ** ground or 
basis* is anything in itself, apart from the two ‘faculties.* Xieibniz 
wishes to emphasize the view that the Monad, whether created 
or uncreated, is essentially force or activity, manifesting itself in 
perception and appetition. 

Perjectihabia (from peffecte and hdbeo) was formed to correspond 
to (from and Cf- note 3a. Hermolaus 

Harbarus or Ermolao Bar bare (1454-1493) was an Italian scholar 
who endeavoured, by means of translations of Aristotle and of the 
Aristotelian commentaries of Themistius, to make known the true 
Aristotelian doctrine as against the degenerate forms which 
Scholasticism had given it. He came of a Venetian family and 
was Professor of Philosophy at Padua, where he lectured on 
Aristotle’s Ethics^ 

Of course, no Monad really does act outside itself. This is 
merely Xreibniz’s explanation of what we mean when we speak of 
outward action, Just as the Oopernican system explains what we 
mean when we speak of ‘ sunrise ' and ‘ sunset,* though the sun 
neither ‘ rises * nor ‘sets.* 

Thus the explanation or reason of an event is its actual cause. 
This connects itself with Xieibniz’s view that the existence of 
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51. But in simple substances tlie influence of one 
Monad upon another is only ideal, and it can have its 
effect only through the mediation of God, in so far as in 
the ideas of God any Monad rightly claims that ^God, in 
regulating the others from the beginning of things, should 
have regard to it. For since one created Monad cannot 
have any physical influence upon the inner^ being of 
another, it is only by this means that the one can- b. 
dependent upon the other (TJieod. 9, 54? ^5? ^^? 201. 
Ahregi^ Object, 3,) 

52. Accordingly, among created things, activities and 
passivities are mutual. For God, comparing two simple 
substances, finds in each ifeasons which oblige Him to 
adapt the other to it and conseqiiently what is active in 
certain respects is passive from another point of view®® ; 

a tlimg arises solely from the liberating of its essential acti'vities, 
and fliat the Monads elaim exisftenee in proportion to their per- 
fection, that is to say, to the distinctness of their perceptions. 
Cause and effect are relative : every created Monad is both at 
once. God alone is pure cause or reason (acttis purtts). Cause «= 
relative activity *= relative distinctness of perception. This may 
instructively be compared and contrasted with the views of 
Berkeley and Hume regarding cause and ^necessary connexion.’ 
See Introduction, Fart iii. p. 105, Cf. also Spinoza, Sthicsy Fart iii. 
I>ef. I and s, and Frop* i, s and 3- 

81 have here the principle of the Fre-estabJislied Harmony 
(further referred to in § § 80 and 81 ). It is a harmony or mutual 
compatibility in the very nature of things, anterior to their 
creation. Its perfection in the actual world is the ground of God’s 
choice of that world ; and thus it is not in any sense a created 
liarmony. In this respect it diJBfers jBrom every form of Occa- • 
sionalism. See Introduction, Part ii, pp. 39 sqq. 

No two simple substances are exactly the same, yet all represent 
the same universe. Therefore a perception which is comparatively 
distinct in one must be comparatively confused in. another or 
others, and whatever changes take place in one must be accom- 
panied by corresponding changes in the others- Thus each fits 
into the others. 

Xieibniz’s expression here is point de consideration,. But he 
generally uses the phrase point de vue^ which he introduced as 
a regular term in philosophical literature. It need hardly be 
remarked that the term has a peculiar importance in Leibniz’s 
philosophy. 
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(ictipe in so far as what we distinctly know in it serves to 
explain raison de] what takes place in another^ and 

passive in so far as the explanation [raison] of what takm 
place ip it is to be found in that which is distinctly known 
in another. ^(TMod, 66.) 

53. Now, as in the Ideas of God there is an infinite 
number of possible univarses, and as only one of them 
cah be actual, there must be a sufficient reason for the 
choice of God, which l^ds TTim t< decide upon one rather 
than another**. {TJieod. 8, 10, 44, 173, 196 sqq., 225, 
414-4 1 6.) 

54- And this reason can be found only in the fitness 
[e^venancejy or in the degrees of perfection, that th^e 
worlds possess since each possible thing has the right 
to aspire to existence in proportion to the amount of per- 
fection it contains in germ*®. {Tkeod. 74, 167, 350, 201, 
^ 3^7 352 , 345 sqq-. 354-) 

^ See Introduction, Part ii. p. 65. 

See Monadoloffi/, note 74. G^od is not compelled by an absolute, 
metaphysical necessity, but ^ inclined. ’ by a morai necessity to create 
the world whicb, as one barmonious system, is tbe best. Tbe 
distinction between moral necessity and absolute compulsion is of 
Scholastic origin. ^Possible things are those which do not involve 
a contradiction. Actual things are nothing but the possible things 
which, all things consideired, are the best. Therefore things which 
are less perfect are not on that account impossible ; for we must 
distinguish between the things which God can do and those He 
wills to do. He can do everything. He wills to do the best/ 
Epistola act Bernon/Uium (*699^ (G. Math. iii. 574). 

This aspiration to existence is the tendency to pass into 
existence and to proceed from confu^d to distinct perceptions, 
which mahes the ^possible' things of lieibniz real essences as 
distinct from purely indeterminate capacities- Possibilities, accord- 
ing to Iieibniz, are never quite empty: they are always *reali ties in 
germ. Of. notes 64 and 67. ‘ From the very fact that there exists 

something rather than nothing, we must recognize that in possible 
things, or in possibility or essence itself, there is a certain need of 
existence {^igenUam escistertliaje\ or (so to speak) a certain aspiration 
to exist, and, in a word, that essence by itself tends to existence. 
Whence it further follows that all possible things, i. e. things 
expressing essence or possible reality, tend with equal right to 
existence in proportion to the quantity of essence or reality they 
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55. Thxis the actual existence of the best that wisdom 
makes known to God is due to this, that His goodness 
makes Him choose it, and His power makes Him produce 
it®^- {TMod. 8, 78, 80, 84, 1 19, ’204, 206, 208. Abrege^ 
Object, I and 8.) 

56* How this connexion or adaptation of all created 
things to each and of each to all, means that each simple 
substance has relations which express all the others, and, 
consequently, that it is a perpetual living mirror of the 
universe*^. {Theod, 130, 360.) 

57. And as the same town, looked at from various sides, 
appears quite different and becomes as it were numerous 
in aspect {perspectivement} ; even so, as a result of the 
infinite number of simple substances, it is as if there 
were so many different universes, which, nevertheless are 
nothing but aspects [perspectives] of a single universe, 
according to the special point of view of each Monad®®, 
{Theod, i47^) 

contain or to their degree of perfection ; for perfection is nothing 
hut quantity of essence/ Xntinnate Origination of Things, p. 340. 

^ This section states briefly the principles of heibniz^s Optimism^ 
which are fully expounded and defended in the Theodicee, A world 
entirely free from evil would be indistinguishable from. God 
Himself* The evil of the world arises entirely from the essential 
limitations of created things — their limitations as essences or 
possibilities. Consequently evil is not created by Ood ; but He 
creates the universe in which there is the least amount of evil that 
is possible in any system of thin^. 

Of. Nicholas of Cusa, XHcdogi ludo gldbi C^454^59'‘5 ^57 ^ .= 

^ The whole is reflected in all the parts ; all things keep their own 
relation [^itadtfudo] and proportion to the universe/ Also De docta 
ignoraTiiia (1440), i, ii : ‘ Visible things are images of the invisible, 
and the Creator can be seen and known by the creatures as in 
a mirror darkly [[gwast in specuZo et aenigmate]** 

The ^ point of view ' of each Monad is its body. But we must 
not give a spatial meaning to the expression, as if the Monad’s 
point of view depended on its having this or that position in 
space, Por the Monad is absolutely non-spatial, and the nature of 
its body depends on tbe degree of confusedness (or distinctness) 
of its perceptions. Thus to say that the body is the point of view 
of the soul means simply that the particular way in which the soul 
represents or perceives the universe is determined by the degree 
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58. And by this means there is obtained as great 
variety as possible, along with the greatest pc^sible order; 
that is to say, it is the way to get as much perfection as 
possible^. {Thmd. jso, 124, 241 sqq-, 214, 243, 275.) 

59. JBe^des, no hypothesis but this (which I venture to 
call prov^) fittingly exalts the greatn^s of God ; and 
this Monsieur Bayle recognized when, in his JDietionarp 
{^trticle Mor(M^rms^^\ he raised objections to it, in which 

of dijsrfjmclaa^ss of its perceptions- Cf. Theodicee^ § 357 (E- 607 b ; 
O. vi. 327). * Tiie projections of perspective, wiiicii, in the case of 

the circle, are the same as the Conic Sections, show that one and 
the same circle can be represented by an ellipse, by a parabola 
and by a hyperbola, and even by another circle, by a straight line 
and by a point. Kothing seems more different, nothing more 
unlike, than these figures ; and yet there is an exact relation 
between them, point for point. Thus it must be recognized that 
each soul represents to itself the universe, according to its point of 
view and by a relation peculiar to itself ; but in this there always 
continues to be a perfect harmony.* 

^ For lieibniz the highest perfection is the most complete xmity 
or order in the greatest variety. The Monads have the most 
complete unity, because the essence of each consists in representing 
the same universe, while they have the greatest variety, because 
the points of view from which they represent it are infinitely 
various. * For a world to be possible, it is enough that it should 
have intelligibility ; but in order to exist it must have a pre- 
eminence [jprevdleTiceJ in intelligibility or order ; for there is order in 
proportion as there is much to distinguish in a manifold £muUiizcde}-'^ 
Lettre a Bourguet (1712 ?) (E. 718 b ; 6r. iii. 558). 

See note 29. Eayle compares Eeibniz's theory to the sup- 
position that a ship might be constructed of such a kind that 
entirely by itself, without captain or crew, it could sail from place 
to place for years on end, accommodating itself to varying winds, 
avoiding shoals, casting and weighing anchor, seeking a haven 
when necessary and doing ail that a normal ship can. Me admits 
that the omnipotence of Ood could give' such a power to a ship, biit 
he maintains that the nature of the ship would make it impossible 
for it to receive such a power. And * however infinite be the 
knowledge and power of God, He cannot, by means of a machine 
which lacks a certain part, do that which xeqtuires the help of that 
part/ Thus Eayle argues against the possibility of complete 
spontaneity in the Monads, and consequently maintains that the 
Beu^ ex macMna is involved in Xeibniz’s Pre-established Harmony 
quite as much as in Occasionalism. 
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indeed he was inclined to think that I was attributing too 
much to G-od — more than it is possible to attribute. Hut 
he was unable to give any reason which could show the 
impo^ibility of this universal harmony, according to 
whieh every substance exactly expresses all oihers through 
the relations it has with them. 

60. Further, in what I have just said there may be 
seen the reasons a prior^i why tlnngs could not be other- 
wise than they are. For God in regulating the whole has 
had regard ^ to each part, and in particular to each Monad, 
whose nature being to represent, nothing can confine it to 
the representing of only one part of things ; though it is 
true that this representation is merely confused as regards 
the variety of particular things \le detail] in the whole 
universe, and can be distinct only as regards a small part 
of things, namely, those whieh are either nearest or 
greatest in relation to each of the Monads ; otherwise 
each Monad would be a deity. It is not as regards their 
object, but as regards the different ways in which they 
have knowledge of their object, that the Monads are 
limited In a confused way they all strive after 
\yont d] the infinite, the whole ; but they are limited 
and differentiated through the degrees of their distinct 
perceptions. 

6 x. And compounds are in this respect analogous with 

So G. E. reads ‘ has a regard ’ un egard’]. 

** If the Monads are n on-spatial, How can we speak of an3?i>hing 
being nearest or greatest in relation to a Monad ? Every Monad 
lias a body of some kind and this body is confusedly perceived as 
spatial in itself and in relation, to other bodies, though ^ecUZy it is 
nothing hut an aggregate of non-spatial Monads, When therefore 
it is said that certain things are near or great in relation to 
a Monad, what is meant is that they are near or great in relation 
to the body of the Monad. 

That is to say, thought in the widest sense, conscious or un- 
conscious, is limited only by itself : there can be nothing that is 
not an object of thought, more or leas adequate. Contrast with 
this the position of Kant. See Introduction, Part iv, pp- 17S sqq. 

Cf. ISfieholas of Ousa, IHcdogtts de G&nesi (1447) 72 b : ^ All 

things seek the same, which is something absolute.' 
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fs^mbolisent avec j simple substance For all is a plenum 
(and thus all matter is connected together) and in the 
plenum every motion has an effect upon distant bodies in 
proportion to their distance, so that each body not only is 
affected by those which are in contact with it and in some 
way the effect of everything that happens to them, 

but also is mediately affected by bodies adjoining those 
with which it itself is in immediate contact. Wherefore 
it follows that this inter-communication of things extends 
to any distance, however great. And consequently every 
body feels the effect of all that iahes place in the uni- 
verse, so that he who sees all might read in each what is 
happening everywhere, and even what has happened or 
shall happen, observing in the pr^ent that which is 
far off as well in time as in place : crvfjLTruonz irdvroLy as 
Hippocrates said Hut a soul can read in itself only 

The expression ^ symbolize * suggests the ^ calculus ’ idea which 
is so continually in liOibniz’s mind. As numbers are symbols of 
the things numbered, and we mahe accurate calculations without 
referring at every step to the particular things for which our 
symbols stand, so in general unanaiyzod thoughts may be symbols 
of their simple elements. In the same way compound things are 
symbols of the simple substances which compose them. What is 
perceived confusedly in compounds is not a mere illusion but an 
imperfect representation or symbol of the real characteristics of 
simple substances. Thus, in this section, heibniz would say that 
the spatial or material jplenuTn (which is a confused perception of 
ours) is a symbol of the infinite (or perfectly complete) series of 
Monads, which has no gaps, since the Monads differ from one 
another by infinitely small degrees. Similarly, the material action 
and re-action throughout the universe, such that a change at any 
one point affects evei*y other, is a symbol of tbe Pre-established 
Harmony among the Monads. And, again, the fact that every- 
thing that happens, has happened or shall happen in the universe 
might be read in any one body is a symbol of the representative 
character of each Monad as ideally containing the whole within 
itself- It is because they are thus symbolic that the phenomena 
of the material world a.re phenomena bene jTunda^a, 

'S.vfjutrvoia (the noun) is probably a corruption from ffxtpan^oa ^the 
adjective), * in agreement,^ lit. ‘ breathing together,’ canspiraniia^ 
Xieibniz makes the same quotation in the iSTew? Bssaysf Introduction, 
P- 373* ECe there translates the phrase by the words * tout est 
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tibat wMdb is there represented distinctly ; it cannot all at 
once unroll everything that is enfolded in it for its 
complexity is infinite 

com^ant/ The mistake may be due to an imperfect recollection 
of the phrase in Hippocrates : ^‘dppoia pua^ ^vfM^voia ^vfzTra 04 a 
TOrro. (JDe AXimefdOy 4, 31 iittr 4 , GSuvres d*Hippocrate, voL ix. p. 106). 
C£. Plutarch, JDe Jatoy 574 E : <piSa€i 6 ioitc€ter$ai t 6 v 8 € rbi^ KocrfAov 

cnj^^ovv, seal crvp.va 07 j^ axrrbv atnrM ovtol. For a later statement of tKe 
same position, see Fichte, Werke^ ii. 178 sqq. ‘In every moment 
of her duration, nature is one connected whole : in every moment 
each part must be what it is, because all the others are what they 
are, . - • You cannot conceive even the position of a grain of sand 
other than it is in the present without being compelled to conceive 
the whole indefinite past as having been other than it has been, 
and the whole indefinite future other than it will be. ... I am 
what I am because in this conjuncture of the great whole of nature 
only such, and no other, was possible ; and a spirit who could look 
through the secrets of nature would, from knowing one single man, 
be able distinctly to declare what men had formerly existed and 
what men would exist at any future moment ; in individual he 
would cognize all real individuals. My connexion, then, with the 
whole of nature is that which determines what I have been, am, 
and shall be, and the same spirit would be able, from any possible 
moment of my existence, to discover infallibly what I had been 
and what I was to become.' [Trans, by Prof, Adamson, Philosophy 
of Kant, p. asi.] 

E. reads ses regies : Gr. reads ses replis. The latter phrase is used 
in the Principles of Kalure and of Grace, § 13, 

Cf. JLeibniUana, Butens, vol. vi. Part i. p. 33a, ^ I admit that 

after death we do not at first remember what we were, for this is 
neither naturally right nor in accordance with the fitness of things 
Ini pr<^e ni hi&nseant dans la nature^. Nevertheless I believe that 
whatever has once happened to the soul is eternally imprinted 
upon it, although it does not at all times come back to us in 
memory ; just as we know a number of things which we do not 
always recollect, unless something suggests them and makes us 
think about them. For who can remember all things f But since 
in nature nothing is futile and nothing is lost, but everything 
tends to perfection and maturity, each image our soul receives will 
ultimately become one [un tout^ with the things which are to come, 
so that we shall be able to see all as in a mirror and thence to 
derive that which we shall find to be more fitted to satisfy us. 
Whence it follows that the more -Virtuous we have been and the 
more good deeds we have done, the more shall we have of joy and 
satisfaction/ 
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62* Thus, although each created Monad represents the 
whole universe, it represents more distinctly the body 
which specially pertains to it, and of which it is the 
entelechy^^; and this body expreeHaes the whole uni- 
verse through the connexion of all matter in the plenum^ 
the soul also represents the whole universe in repr^enting 
this body, which belongs to it in a special way. {Tkeod, 
400,) 

63. The body belonging to a Monad (which is its 
entelechy or its soul) constitutes along with the ente- 
lechy what may be called a living heing^ and along with 
the soul what is called an animal Now this body of 
a living being or of an animal is always organic ; for, as 
every Monad is, in its own way, a mirror of the universe, 
and as the universe is ruled according to a perfect order, 
there must also be order in that which represents it, L e. 
in the perceptions of the soul, and consequently there 
must be order in the body, through which the universe 
is represented in the soul'®®. {Theod, 403*) 

See Bote 32. Tiie entelechy or sotil is at once the hnal cause 
of the body and the power which controls it or the force which 
acts through it. As dominant Monad, the soul has more clearly 
the perceptions which are relatively confused in the Monads 
implied by the body. The soul is thus relatively the perfection of 
the body. And similarly, in the soul is to be read the reason 
(i. e. the distinct perception) of what takes place in the body, and 
it is therefore the acUmiy or force of the body. Cf. Introduction, 
Part iii. p. no. 

See § ig. Teibniz uses the term living J>eing not as including 
all beings which have life, but specifically with reference only to 
those whose dominant Monad is unconscious, while in the animoZ 
(as distinct from the living being) the dominant Monad has con- 
sciousness and memory. 

Thus order and organism are conceived by Iieibniz under the 
idea of an infinite series of elements, each differing from its 
neighbour to an infinitely small extent. The Monad-series of the 
universe, extending from God to the lowest of Monads, is refiected 
in the structure of the individual organism, extending from the 
dominant Monad downwards, and that again is reflected in the 
series of perceptions within each Monad itself, extending from 
the most distinct perceptions to which it has attained down to the 
most obscure. 
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64. Tlius the organic body of each living being is a kind 
of divine machine or natural automaton, which infinitely 
surpasses all artificial automata. For a machine made by 
the skill of man is not a machine’®^ in each of its parts. 
For instance, the tooth of a brass wheel has parts or 
fragments which for us are not artificial products, and 
which do not have the special characteristics of tlye 
machine, for they give no indication of the use for which 
the wheel was intended. But the machines of nature, 
namely, living bodies, are still machines in their smallest 
parts ad infinitum It is this that constitutes the dif- 

i. e. not a machine Tnade by man^ From another point of view, 
as a product of nature, it is (as this section says) a machine in its 
smallest parts, for in reality all bodies are living bodies. Thus the 
words ‘ for us * in the next sentence of this section were added by 
ZiOibniz in a revision of his original manuscript, evidently in order 
to suggest that while the fragments of the wheel are not products 
of * human art/ they are yet products of ^ divine art,* 

Of. Lettre a M. Z^J^vegue de Meatac (Bossuet) (1692), (Foucher de 
Careil, i. 277 ; Butens, i. 531). ^ The machines of nature are 

machines throughout, however small a part of them we take ; or 
rather the least part is itself an infinite world, which even 
expresses in its own way all that there is in the rest of the 
universe. That passes our imagination, yet we know that it must 
be so ; and all that infinitely infinite variety is animated in all its 
parts by a constructive [archiiectomgice] wisdom that is more than 
infinite. It may be said that there is Harmony, Geometry, Meta- 
physics, and, so to speak, Ethics [morcde] everywhere, and (what 
is surpiising) in one sense each substance acts spontaneoixsly as 
independent of all other created things, while in another sense, all 
others compel it to adapt itself to them ; so that it may be said 
that all nature is full of miracles, but miracles of reason, miracles 
which become miracles in virtue of their being rational, in a way 
which amazes us. For the reasons of things follow one another in 
an infinite succession \_$*y pousse a un progres injini'], so that our 
mind while it sees that things must be so, cannot follow so as to 
comprehend. Formerly people admired nature without in any 
way understanding it, and that was supposed to be the right 
thing to do. Eatterly they have begun to think nature so easy to 
understand that they have developed a contempt for it, and some 
of the new philosophers even encourage themselves in idleness by 
imagining that they know enough about nature already.’ See also 
Introduction, Part iii. p. 108. 
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ference l>etween nature and art, that is to say, between the 
divine art and ours (Theod, 134, 146, 194, 403.) 

65. And the Author cf nature has been able to employ 
this divine ai^d infinitely wonderful power of art, because 
each portion of matter is not only infinitely divisible, as 
the ancients observed but is also actually subdivided 
without end each part into fui*ther parts, of which 

Cf. Kicholas of Cusa, Idiotae Libri qucUuor, iii. 2, Sa a. ^ Hismanat 
artes imagines Divinae ariis,* 

See Aristotle, Phys.^ Z, 9, 2239*^ 5. Ov yap avyicevrai. 6 xporosr e/c 
TW vvv dStcupdraiv^ &CFV€p ovd* aXXo fJL€y€ 0 os Cf. Phys,, Z, 1, 2231^ 

18 ; Z, 4 (rd bk p€Ta 0 aXKov aivay a.vS.yKrq Smip€T 6 v cTrai) ; JOe CaeZoy F, 2, 
2298^ 33. See also Bayle’s JMctianaryy article * Zeno/ notes F and C-. 

Cf. Peponse d la lettre de M, Pottcher (1693), ,E. 118 b. ; G. i. 
416). * There is no part of matter which is not, I do not say 

divisible, but actually divided ; and consequently the smallest 
particle must be considered as a world filled with an infinity of 
different creatures/ The paradox in such, statements as these 
arises from the way in which Ijeibniz speaks of matter as composed 
of non-spatiai elements. Eeibniz regards matter as a mere aggregate 
and as therefore not itself a real substance. But he never explains 
what he means by an aggregate of Monads, each of which is non- 
quantitative. Again it may be asked whether a real ^hole can 
consist of an infinite number of real parts ? Does not infinite 
divisibility mean that it is impossible to bring to an end the 
enumeration of parts, because the relation of whole to parts is so 
indefinite that we have no means of determining what exactly 
is a part? Thus the term ^ infinite^ here means that the procesK 
of divi.sion is one which can never be completed. Consequently 
it seems self-contradictoi'y to speak of things as * actually seah^ 
divided without end ^ or infinitely. fCf. Kant's Critique of Pur*' 
Measony First and Second Antinomies. See also Bosanquefc's JLogiCy 
vol, i. pp. 17s sqq.) It was Euler, the mathematician, who first 
brought this criticism against Xieibniz, saying that the existence 
of units in the shape of Monads implies the finite divisibility of 
matter, while lieibniz at the same time maintains its infinite 
divisibility. (Lettres d une Princesse d^AMemcugne (1761), Brewster’s 
Trans , vol. ii, pp. 30 sqq.) Euler’s argument is ^directed mainly 
against the "Wolffian adaptation of Iieibniz’s position- lieibniz 
might reply that matter as infinitely divisible, is a mere pheno- 
menon, resulting from an actual infinity of real Monads. But 
even in this explanation the idea of * infinite' seems to be used in 
two opposite senses (i) as equivalent to incapable of completion,' 
(2) as equivalent to ^ absolutely complete/ 
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eack has some motion of its own ; otherwise it wotild be 
impossible for e^h portion of matter to express the whole 
universe {Theod^ jPrelim.^ Disc, de la Conform, and 
3 ^ 95 -) 

66. Whence it appears that in the smallest* particle of 
matter there is a world of creatures, living beings, animals, 
entelechies, sotds. 

67 * Each portion nf matter may be conceived as like 
a garden full of plants and like a pond fall of fishes. But 
each branch of every plant, each member of every animal, 
each drop of its liquid parts is also some such garden or 
pond. 

68. And though the earth and the air which are between 
the plants of the garden, or the water which is between 
the fish of the pond, be neither plant nor fish ; yet they 
also contain plants and fishes, but mostly so mi nute as to 
be imperceptible to us 

The ‘ portions of matter,* of which Leibniz here speaks, are 
ultimately Monads, each of which must ideally contain the whole 
universe. The Monads are infinite in number, and each, as it 
ideally contains all, must therefore contain an infinity of ^ parts.* 
Or the argument which Leibniz implies may be otherwise put 
thus : If the ^ portions of matter * are not actually subdivided 
without end, there must be ultimate undivided atoms. But such 
atoms necessarily imply a void ; they are inconsistent with a plenum. 
And unless there is a plenum it is impossible for each portion of 
matter to ^express* or be affected by all the rest. 

Leibniz had a deep interest in the remarkable development 
of microscopic investigation, which took place during his lifetime. 
He frequently refers to the work of Leuwenhoek, the discoverer of 
Kpermatozoa, Swammerdam, the entomologist, and Malpighi, who, 
among many other works, made a microscopic study of the physio- 
logy of animals and plants. In a Medifaiion &ttr la notion commune de 
la Justice (Mollat, p. 66), Leibniz says: ‘It is very necessary to 
advance our microscopickl knowledge. Scarce ten men in the world 
are earnestly devoted to it ; and though there were a hundred 
thousand, they would not be too many for the discovery of the 
important wonders of this new world which is the inside of the 
world we know and which is capable of making our knowledge 
a hundred thousand times as extensive as it is. Bor this reason 
I have often vsdshed that great princes might be led to make 
arrangements for this and to support people who would devote 
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69. Thus there is nothing fallow, nothing sterile, nothing 
dead in the universe, no chaos, no confusion save in 
appearance somewhat as it might appear to be in a pond 
at a distance, in which one would see a confused move- 
ment and, as it were, a swarming of fish in the pond, 
without separately distinguishing the fish themselves. 
{TMod. Fr^f. [H. 475 ^ ; 477 1 > ; O. vi. 40, 44].) 

70. Hence it appears that eg.ch living body has a domi- 
nant entelechy, which in an animal is the soul ; but the 
members of this living body are full of other living beings, 
plants, animals, each of which has also its dominant 
entelechy or soul 

themselves to it.* The view of I-eibniz also suggests the cell- 
theory of modem physiology ; but the analogy must not be pushed 
too far. However numerous, for instance, may be the cells in any 
portion of an organism, they are not, like X/eibniz's ‘portions of 
matter,* infinitely subdivided in their tum. In fact, the cell- 
theory has in many ways a closer relation to the mechanical view 
of things than to the position of Ijeibniz. See Sandeman, JProhIem$ 
of Biology j pp. 53 sqq. 

Cf. Episidla od B^motfMium (1699) (H. Matb. iii. 565) : ^Ood, out 
of the infinite number of possible things, chooses by His wisdom 
that which, is most fitting. But it is evident that if there were 
a vacuum (and similarly if there were atoms) there would remain 
sterile and fallow places, in which, nevertheless, without prejudice 
to any other things, something might have been produced. But 
it is not consistent with wisdom that such places should remain. 
And I think that there is nothing sterile and fallow in nature, 
although many things appear to us to be so.* 

See Introduction, Part iii. p. irr. May not the whole world, 
then, be conceived as one body, whose dominant soul is God, the 
Monad, of Monads? 

<A 11 are but parts of one stupendous whole. 

Whose body nature is and God the soul.* 

Pope, Essay on. Matty Epistle i. 267. 

Yet Ijeibniz maintains that God has no body- Of. M&nadologyy § 72. 
The difficulty is a fundamental one. Beibniz Repeatedly disclaims 
the doctrine of a ‘world-soul,* if it is understood as in any way 
destroying the independence of individual souls. ‘Although a soul 
may have a body composed of parts, each, of which has a soul of its 
own, the soul or form of the whole is not composed of the souls 
or forms of the parts.’ Lettre a jimauZd (1687) (G. iL 100). 
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7 1 • But it must not be imagined, as ha^ been done by 
some who have misunderstood my thought, that each soul 
has a quantity or portion of matter belonging exclusively 
to itself or attached to it for ever and that it- conse* 
quently owns other inferior living beings, -which are 
devoted for ever to its service. For all bodies are in a 
perpetual flux like rivers and parts are entering into 
them and passing out of them continually. 

72. Thus the soul changes its body only by degrees, 
little by little, so that it is never all at once deprived of 
all its organs ; and there is often metamorphosis in 
animals, but never metempsychosis or transmigration of 
souls J nor are there souls entirely separate [from 

The misunderstanding proUahiy ^rose from a confusion of 
materia prima, the passive element in the ihdividttal-^eated Monad, 
which is inseparable from the active or soul element, with, inat&rior 
isecxLitda, the changing body of a compound substance, which is 
phenomenal and not perfectly real, although it is founded upon 
reality. Cf. Introduction, Part. iii. p*p. 95 sqq. 

The phrase is as old as Heraclitus, who, according to Plato, 

‘ likened things to the flowing of a river/ Cratylus, 402 A. Cf, 
Aristotle. Uftaph.^ A, 6, 987a 3s. See also Burnet, Early Greek Ehilo- 
Sophy, p. 149. 

11* W’hile soul and body are quite distinct from one another, 
their union is of the closest possible kind. Changes in the one 
correspond to changes in the other. But as the perceptions of the 
soul are clearer and more distinct than those of the body, the 
changes in the soul cause or explain the changes in the body. 
Transmigration of souls is inconsistent with this, because it means 
that the body remains the same, though the soul is changed. 
Accordingly, in Xieibniz*s view, the identity of any individual 
substance means * the pi'eservation of the same soul/ Nouveaitx 
Essais, bk. ii. ch. sy, § 6, (E. 278 b ; G. v. 216.) He argues against 
Eocke that identity is not fixed by time and place, and that the 
identity of plant, animal, and man does not consist in the possession 
t>f the same organic body. Thus, according to Eeibniz, every soul 
or entelechy, whether conscious or not, has what he calls ‘real and 
physical identity ' (i. e. not a derived identity, hut an identity 
belonging to its own nature, <pv<rcs)y and is, in virtue of this, im* 
perishable (^mcessahle'^ , while the self-conscious soul has in addition 
a ‘ personal’ or ‘moral’ identity, in virtue of which it is immortal. 
Neither continued consciousness nor memory is essential to the 
maintenance of this * moral ’ identity. ‘ If I were to forget all the 
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iKKJies] nor unembodied spirits [rjfMtes sam car^psl God 
alone is completely without body {Theod. 90, 124.) 

73. It also follows from this that there never is absolute 
birth ^ nor complete death, in the strict sense, 

consisting in the separation of the soul from the body. 
What we call births \_gcnerations^ are deveiopnients and 
growths, while what we call deaths are enveiopmentts anil 
diminutions. 

74- Philosophers have been much perplexed about the 
origin of forms entelechies, or souls ; but nowadays 

past, if I had even to be taught anew my own name and how to 
read and write, I could always learn from other people my life in 
former times, just as I should still retain my rights, so that it would 
not be necessary to divide me into two people and to make me my 
own heir. No more is required to maintain the moraZ identity^ which 
constitutes the same person' (loc. czt., § 9; E. 280 b ; O- v. 219)- 
*An immaterial being or a mind ''isprit'^ cannot be deprived of ail 
perception of its past existence. It retains impressions of all that 
has formerly happened to it ; but these feelings are usually too 
small to be capable of being distinguished and of being consciously 
perceived, although they may perhaps be developed some day. 
This continuing and connexion of percept lof is makes the being really 
the same individual, but apperceptions — that is to say, when one iss 
conscious [s’qpc? foif] of past feelings — prove also a moral identity 
and make the real identity apparent' ijoc. cit., §14; E. aSi b ; 
G. V. 222). Gf. Keto Essays, Introduction, p. 373. 

A soul without body (in the sense of matei ia secunda would be 
a soul without any relation to other Monads. Eor a compcmnd 
substance (i. e. soul and body consists ultimately in the relation 
of a dominant Monad to subordinate Monads. * Creatures free or 
freed from matter would at the same time be separated from the 
universal connexion of things, and, as it were, deserter^ from the 
general order/ ConsidihxitiQns sur les Erincipcs de Vie (1705} (E. j.32 b ; 
G. vi. 546'. Again, a soul w'ithout body (in the sense of mafet la prim<E, 
would be a Monad without passivity or confu'-ed perception, i. e it 
would be acfiis pwra.s' or God. Kirchmann {Erlduieruiigen zit L^ibnid* 
Schrijfen! dismisses Leibniz's statement as * a mere assertion, w'hicli 
indeed does not necessarily follow from Leibniz's own i>rineiples.’ 
The difficulty is the same as that mentioned in note iii. 

The form is the life or vital principle in. any organic being. 
Cf. Lettre d Amaidd (1687) ^ ^ proceed to the question 

of forms or souls, which I hold to be indivisible and indestructible. 
Parmenides (of whom Plato speaks with veneration), as well as 
Melissus, maintained that there is no generation nor corruption 

S 2 
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it lias become known, through careful studies of plants, 
insects, and animals, that the organic bodies of nature are 
never products of chaos or putrefaction, but always come 
from seeds, in which there was undoubtedly some prc- 
formation ; and it is held that not only the organic 

except in appearance : Aristotle mentions inis (^De Caelo^ Isle- iii. 
ch. a). And the author of the De Biaeta, bk. i. (which ia attributed 
to Hippocrates), expressly says that an animal cannot be engendered 
absolutely [tout de nouveau] nor completely [tout a fait] destroyed. 
Albeitus Magnus and J^ohn Eacon seem to have thought that sub- 
stantial forms were already hidden in matter from the beginning 
of time. Fernel makes them descend from heaven, to say nothing 
of those who regard them as taken off from the soul of the world. 
They have all seen a part of the truth ; but they have not developed 
it. Several have believed in transmigration, others in the traduc- 
tion of souls' [i. e. m the soul of the offspring being as it were 
begotten of the soul of the parent] ^ instead of transmigration and 
the transformation -of an animal already formed. Others, not 
being able to explain otherwise the origin of forms, have admitted 
;hat they begin in a real creation, but while I allow that this 
jreation takes place in time only in respect of the rational soul, 
and hold that all forms which do not think were created along 
with the world, they believe that this creation takes place every 
day when the smallest woi*m is begotten.' Cf. New System^ notes 
43 and 44. 

‘ The living [afiimee] and organic seed is as old as the world.* 
Lettre a la Beine Sophie Charlotte (G. vi. 517). Immediately before the 
time of Xieibniz:, the origin of life in the individual plant, animal, 
or man was explained either by a theory of traduction or by 
a theory of eduction. According to the theory of traduction, the 
‘form' of the offspring comes from the parental ‘form' or ‘forms' 
in the same way as the body of the offspring comes from the parental 
body or bodies. According to the theory of eduction, on the other 
hand, life comes from inorganic matter, from ‘ chaos or putrefaction.' 
Eduction thus corresponds to what we now call ‘ spontaneous gene- 
ration.' According to the theory of preformation, adopted by 
Xeibniz, the germ contains in miniature the whole plant or animal, 
point for point, and accordingly the ‘form * of the plant or animal 
exists in the spermatozoon in a contracted or ‘ enveloped ' state, and 
it has existed since the beginning of time. Foi', as we have seen 
(§ ^ 5 )> there is no limit to the smallness of things, and even a sper- 
matozoon may contain an indefinite number of other living beings. 
This theory of preformation, which was based on the microscopic 
investigations of Malpighi and Leuwenhoek, has now been entirely 
abandoned, as the result of more thorough obseivations. Cf. Sande- 
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body was already there before conception, but also a soul 
in this body, and, in short, the animal itself ; and that by 
means of conception this animal has merely been prepared 
for th§ great transformation involved in its becoming an 
animal of aiiother kind. Something like this is indeed 
seen apart" from birth [generafion]^ as when woims become 
flies and caterpillars become butterflies. {TJieod. 86, 89* 
Ptef. [K 475 l>; G- vL 4osqq.]; 90, 187, 188, 403, 86, 397.) 

75. The animals^ of which some are raised by means of 
conception to the rank of larger animals, may be called 
spermatic^ but those among them which are not so raised 
but remain in their own kind (that is, the majority) are 
born, multiply, and are destroyed like the large animals, 
and it is only a few chosen ones [cZi^5] that pass to a greater 
theatre. 

76. But this is only half of the truth and accordingly 

man, Proble^ns of BMogy, p. 92. While rejecting traduction in its 
ordinary form, I^eibniz recognizes its affinity to his own view, which, 
he describes as kind of traduction, more satisfactory ~traiiaUe} 
than that which is commonly taught.’ Theodicee^ § 397 (E. 618 b ; 
G. vL 352). 

According to heibniz, they are not entirely, but only ap- 
parently destroyed. The statement is made in the form in which 
seientifie observers of Leibniz’s time would have put it, and it is 
subject to the qualification made in § 76. Xieibniz’s point is that, 
just as there is a visible world of larger organisms, so there is 
a microscopic world of spermatozoa, undergoing in miniature all 
the changes which take place in the larger visible world. The 
larger organisms of the visible world are certain elect members of 
the spermatic world which, 'by means of conception/ have been 
enabled to grow from microscopic minuteness to visibility. 

The scientific observers have only stated half of the truth ; 
but Leibniz thinks that they would have no objection to the other 
half. . ' 1 think that if this opinion had occurred to them, they 
would not have found it absurd, and there is nothing more natural 
than to believe that what does not begin does not perish.^ Leitte d 
A.mauld (0:687) (G. ii. 123). Of. Plato, Phaedi'us, 245 E : 
urfivTjTvv KoX ddi 6 c.cpQopov aifTo d.varfK'q etvai, Xieibniz e^^ie where 

speaks of the view of Plato ' that the object of wisdom is owl ovrotjs 
oyra, that is, simple substances, which are called by me’ [lOeibniz] 

' Monads, and which once existing always continue to exist, irpcora 
t^fCTiKo. T 7 }s ^wTjs, that Is, God and souls, and of these the chief are 
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I hold that if an animal never comes into being by natural 
means \naitirdlement\^ no more does it come to an end by 
natural means ; and that not only will there be no birth 
\generatiofi\^ but also no complete destruction or de^th in 
the strict sense And these reasonings, made a posteriori 
and drawn from experience are in perfect agreement with 
my principles deduced a priori^ as above {TJieod. 90.) 

77* Thus it may be said that not only the soul (mirrbr 
of an indestructible universe) is indestructible, but also 
the animal itself though its mechanism [macJim€~} may 
often perish in part and take otf or put on an organic 
slough l^des MpoiiiUes organigties^-^]. 

78- These principles have given me a way of explaining 
natui'ally the union or rather the mutual agx'eement 
[conform ite] of the soul and the organic body. The soul 
follows its own laws, and the body likewise follows its 
own laws : and they agree with each other in virtue of 

minds, images of tiie Deity, produced by God/ ad JSansckium 

(1707, (E- 445 b). Tiiis last passage involves a misunderstanding 
of Flato’s iSeat, which are universals, not Monads. Democritixs 
calls his atoms rd ov, 

* There is always going on in the animal what goes on in it at 
the present moment ; that is, its body is in a continual change, like 
a river ; and what we call generation or deatli is only a greater and 
more rapid change than usual, such as would be the leap or cataract 
of a river. But these leaps are not absolute and such as I have 
refused to admit, as would be that of a body which should go from 
one place to another without going through intervening places 

passer par le niiUen\* Letfre a Iteinoyul (1715) (E. 724 a ; G. iii. 635). 

Mmadology^ §§ 3 > 4 ^ and 5. This endeavour to show the agree- 
ment of a priori with a posfertoi i conclusions is specially characteristic 
of Beihniz. It illustrates his belief in the harmony of the physical 
with the metaphysical, the mechanical with the dynamical or 
fiTiixh 

Beeaur*e the soul must always have a body of some kind, which 
itself ultimately consists of iniperisliable iVlonads, A.nimals, how- 
ev€-r, are not immoriaL Immortality belongs only to rational souls 
or self-conscious Monads. 

As a snake casts its old skin.^ Z/etbrs a laPri7ic&sse fiophie ^1606'^ 
(O. viL 544). ^ ^ 

I hat is, in contrast to the Occasion alist theory, which accord- 
ing to heibniz implies an endless series of miracles. 
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the pre-established harmony between all snl^tances, sinee 
they are al 3 representations of one and the same uni- 
verse { Pref . [E. 475 a ; G. vL 39] ; Theod . 340^ 352, 
353 . 35 ^-) 

79. Souls act according to the laws of final causes 
through appetitions, ends, and means. Bodies act 
according to the laws of efficient causes or motions. And 
the two realms, that of efficient causes and that of final 
causes, are in harmony with one another 

80, Descartes recognized that souls cannot impart any 
force to bodies, because there is alwaj’s the same quantity 

^ That is to say, the problem of the councxion between, soul and 
body is a special case of the wider problem as to the relation of 
any one simple substance or Monad to another. 

^ They are in harmony, because ultimately the one is reducible 
to the other. When it is said that ^ souls act,’ what is meant is 
that they pass from one perception to another, i. e. that they have 
appetition. When it is said that ‘ bodies act,* what is meant is 
that they change their state or their relation to other bodies, i. e. 
that they have motion. What w^e call the * state ’ of a body and its 
‘relations to other bodies’ ought in strictness to be called the 
(unconscious) perceptions of the Monads which constitute the body. 
And similarly, the * motion ’ of the body is really the (unconscious) 
appetition of its constituent Monads. Thus the difference betw-eeri 
efficient and final causes, like that between the unconscious and 
the conscious, is merely a difference of degree. Cf. Pruiczp'es oj" 
Nature and of Grace^ § ii- From a psychological point of view. 
I/eibniz describes the parallelism of soul and body thus : ‘ I have 
carefully examined this matter and I have shown that there are 
really in the soul some materials of thought or objects of the 
understanding, which the external senses do not supply, namely, 
the soul itself and its functions {nihil est in inteUecin quod non fuerit in 
sensuj nisi ipse mtellectus) ... but I find neverth^^less, that there is 
never an abstract thought which is not accompanied by some 
material images or marks [fraces\ and I have made out a perfect 
parallelism between 'what passes in the soul and what takes place 
in matter, having shown that the soul, with its functions, is some- 
thing distinct from matter but yet is alwaj’s accompanied by 
material organs, and also that the functions of the soul are alwiu ^ 
accompanied by functions of its organs, which must correspond to 
them, and that this is and always will be reciprocal-’ Con<itde) atm>is 
snr la Doedrtne d'un Esprit Umversel ttnSq: ** fi702 ^K. iSo a ; O. vi. 

53 ^)* 
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of force in matter. Nevertheless he was of opinion that 
the soul could change the direction of bodies. But that 
is because in his time it was not known that there is 
a law of nature which affirms also the conservation of the 
same total direction in matter Had Descartes noticed 
this he would have come upon my system of pre-estab- 
lished harmony^®*. {JPref. [E- 477 a; G. vi. 44] ; Theod^ 
22, 59, 60, 61, 63, 66, 34S, 346 sqq-, 354 » 365 -) 

8 1. According to this system bodies act as if (to 
suppose the impossible) there were no souls, and souls 
act as if there were no bodies, ^d both act as if each 
influenced the other 

See Introduction, Part iii. p. 89. Descartes ^ believed, lie bad 
found a law of nature, to tbe effect tbat the same quantity of 
motion is conserved in bodies. He did not tbinb it possible for 
tbe influence of tb© soul to break this law of bodies ; but be thought 
tbat tbe soul might nevertheless have tbe power of changing the 
direction of the motions which take place in tbe body ; somewhat 
as a horseman, although h© does not give any force to the horse he 
rides, nevertheless guides it by directing its force in the way that 
he thinks right. As this is done by means of bridle, bit, spurs, 
and other material aids, we see how it can take place ; but there 
are no Instruments which the soul could employ for this purpose 
— nothing in soul or in body, that is to say, in thought or in mass, 
which could serve to explain this change of one by the other.* 
Theodicee, § 60 (E. 519 b 5 G-. vi. 135). 

^ That is to say, Ilescartes would have seen that neither soul 
nor body has any influence whatever upon the other, and that they- 
must therefore be regarded as acting merely in harmony. 

^ ^ All that ambition or any other passion brings to pass in the 
soul of Caesar is also represented in his body, and all the motions 
of these passions come from the impressions of objects combined 
with internal motions. And the body is so constituted that the 
soul never makes any resolution without the motions of the body 
agreeing with it. This applies even to the most abstract reasonings, 
because of the characters which represent them to the imagination. 
In a word, everything takes place in bodies, as regards the par- 
ticular series {^detail'] of their phenomena, as if the evil doctrine of 
those who, like Epicurus and Hobbes, believe that the soul is 
material, were true ; or as if man himself were only a body or an 
automaton. ... Those who show the Cartesians that their way of 
proving that the lower animals are only automata* amounts to 
justifying him who should say that ail men, except himself, are 
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32 * As regards minds \e^rits^ or rational sotils, though 
I find that what I have just been ikying is true of all 
living beings and animals {namely that animals and souls 
come into being when the world begins and no more 
come to an end than the world do^), yet there is this 
pectiliarity in rational animals, that their spermatic 
animalcules, so long as they are only spermatic, have 
merely ordinary or sensuous [sensiiive] souls ; but when 
those which are chosen [^us], so to speak, attain to human 
nature through an actual conception, their sensuous souls 
are raised to the rank -of reason and to the prerogative of 
minds [espri^s^^], {Tkeod. 91, 397.) 

also mere automata, have said exactly what I need for that half of 
my hypothesis which concerns body. But, apart from the prin- 
ciples which make it certain that there are Monads, of wiiieh com- 
pound substances aie only the results, the Epicurean d<?ctrine is 
refuted by inner experience, by our consciousness of the Ego which 
consciously perceives the things which take place in the body ; and 
as perception cannot be explained by figures and motions, the other 
half of my hypothesis is established, and we are obliged to recognize 
that there is in us an indivisible substancej which must be itself the 
source of its phenomena. Consequently, according to this second 
half of my hypothesis, everything takes place in the soul as if there 
were no body ; just as, according to the first half, everything takes 
place in the body as if there were no soul. - . . Whatever of good, 
there is in the hypotheses of Epicurus and of Plato, of the greatest 
Materialists and the greatest Idealists, is combined, here.^ Reponse 
aux Reflexions de Bayle (17012) (E. 185 ; G. iv. 559). 

ISO elevation of the merely sensuous soul to the rank of 

reason might, says Eeibniz, ^ be attributed to the extraordinary 
operation of God.'' But he ‘prefers to dispense with miracle in the 
generation of man as in that of the other animals,* and says that 
* among the great number of souls and animals (or at least living 
organic bodies) which are in the seed, only those souls which are 
destined some day to attain to human nature contain in germ 
lenvdoppent] the reason which will some day appear in them, and 
that only the organic bodies of these souls are preformed and pre- 
disposed to take the human form some day, the other animalcules 
or seminal living beings, in which nothing of this kind is pre- 
established, being essentially different from them and containing 
only what is lower/ Thiodicesy § 397 (E. 618 a ; G. vi. 3512)- This 
question of the relation of rational to sub-rational souls is treated 
by Xieibniz in a very linsatisfaotory way. If we follow out Leibniz's 
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83. Among other differences which exist between 
ordinary souls and minds \e^rUs\ some of which 
differences I have already noted there is also this : 
that souls in general are living mirrors or images ^ of the 
universe of created things, but that minds are also images 
of the Deity or Author of nature Himself, capable of 
knowing the system of the universe and to some 
extent of imitating it through architectonic ensamples 
\ 6 chantillons^‘^^\ each mind being like a small divinity in 
its own sphere- {Tlieod, i 47 -) 

84. It is this that enables spirits [or minds — esprits]^ to 
enter into a kind of fellowship with God,, and brings it 
about that in relation to them He is not only what an 
inventor is to his machine (which is the relation of God 
to other created things), but also w^hat a prince is to his 
subjects, and, indeed, what a father is to his children 

main principles, it ought to be impossible to draw a sharp line 
between these two classes of souls. Yet, while not regarding as 
absolute the distinction bet-ween the rational and the merely sen- 
suous, heibniz is afraid of minimizing this distinction and of thus 
putting in jeopardy the pre-eminence of man and the immortality 
of the soul. In the draft of a letter to Arnauld (1686) he speaks of 
this question as ^ a special point \yjn£, particulariU'\ about which 
I have not light enough ’ (G-. ii. 73;* Cf. Introduction, Pai't iii. 
p, 1 16. 

^31 §§ 19-30* 

‘The difference between intelligent substances and those which 
are not so, is as great as the difference there is between a mirror 
and him who looks therein/ Paper without a title (1686) {G-, iv. 
460). 

Tliat is, subsidiary creations or imitative consti-uctions. Man 
can not merely express in himself the ‘ machine ' of the universe, 
but he can also make for himself small ‘ machines,* constructed on 
similar principles. Cf. § 64 ; also Principles of Kature and of Grace^ 
§ 14. An is literally a ‘master of works.' 

‘Concerning the human soul I dare not assert anything as to 
its origin nor as to its state after death, because rational or intelli- 
gent souls, such as ours is, having been so fashioned that they have 
a peculiar relation to the image of God, are governed by very dif- 
ferent laws from those to which souls without understanding are 
subject.' JS%nsiola ad BernouUium (1699) (G. Math. iii. 565), ‘ Spirits 

\ exits'] alone are made in His image, iind are, as it werc^ of His 
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85, Whence it is easy to conclude that the totality 
l^assemhlage^ of all spirits {e^rits^ must compose the City 
of God that is to say, the most perfect State that is 
possible, tmder the most perfect of Monarchs. {Theod^ 
146 ; Abrege'y Object, 2,) 

86 . This City of God, this truly universal monarchy^ 

is a moral world in the natural world, and is the most 
exalted ^nd most divine among the works of God ; and 
it is in it that the glory of God really consists, for He 
would have no glory were not His greatness and His 
goodness known and admired by spirits [esg>rzts It is 

race or like children of the house, since they alone can serve Him 
freely and act with knowledge, in imitation of the Divine nature : 
one single spirit lesprii^ is worth a whole world, since it not only 
expresses the world but also hnows it and governs itself in the 
world \ s*y grmverne^ after the manner of God.* Paper without title 
(1686} (G. iv. 461). 

i3:> The reference is to the civifccs Xfei of St. Augustine; but the 
difference of meaning is very great. St. Augustine’s dtifas JDei is 
the Christian Church as opposed to the civitas terrena or earthly 
state. Eeibniz's City of God, on the other hand, is not set in 
opposition to an earthly state, but is the mo>ral order of the 
universe, as distinct from its natiiral order. The City of God, 
according to Eeibniz, includes not Christians alone, but all men. 

136 ( 2 Jf. Fichte, JDarsteJlung der WissertSGhafislehre (Wsrke, ii. 35^ : 

^ The ground of the universe is . . . spirit itself ... a kingdom of 
spirits and absolutely nothing else/ Also Werke^ v. 188 : ‘ It is 
in no way doubtful, or rather it is the most certain of all things, 
and indeed the foundation of all certitude, the sole absolutely 
indisputable objective reality, that there is a moral order in the 
universe ; that each rational individual has his definite place in 
this universal order, a place indicated by his special work ; that 
each of the accidents of his existence, in so far as it does not 
result from his personal conduct, is a consequence of this general 
plan ; that, exeej^t in conformity with this plan, not a hair can 
fall from his head, any more than a sparrow from its roof ; that 
every truly good action succeeds, every bad action fails ; and 
that all things necessarily work for the greatest good of those who 
only rightly love the good/ See Introduction, Part iv. p. t8o 
note. 

Cf. Nicholas of Cusa, Qribrafio Alchoran^ 16 : ^ God created 

all things for the manifestation of His glory ; an unknown king is 
wanting in honour and in beneficence/ Cf. also Excitationes ex 
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also in relation to tMs divine City that God specially 
has goodness while His wisdom and His power are 
manifested everywhere. {Theod. 146 ; A’brege^ Object, 2.) 

87. As 'we have shown above that there is a perfect 
harmony between the two realms in nature^ one of efficient, 
and the other of final causes, we should here notice also 
another harmony between the physical realm of nature 
and the moral realm of grace that is to say, between 
God, considered as Architect of the mechanism [mctcJiin^ 
of the universe and God considered as Monarch of the 
divine City of spirits [esprit^, (Theod. 62, 74, 118, 248, 
112, 130, 247.) 

Sermonib'USf vi. 112a; ‘God desired to manifest the riches of His 
glory, and on this account He created the rational or intellectual 
creature, that He might manifest to him the riches of His glory ; 
for this creature alone can perceive the glory of God with in- 
tellectual appreciation [intellectuali gustic] ; but these riches [of the 
glory of God] are eternal life/ ‘ God wishes to he known, and 
hence on this account all things are’ {loc. ciL, 104a), Of. also 
Schiller’s ‘Ereundlos war der grosse Weltenmeister,’ &c. QDie 
Fr&VLTid schqfi) , 

^ Because moral distinctions and moral qualities belong specially 
to the moral order, i. e. to the society of rational souls. 

The question of the relation between the realm of nature 
and that of grace is, in one form or another, perennial. Eeibniz 
seeks to apply the principles of his philosophy in a reconciling 
spirit to the seventeenth -century discussion of the question in its 
theological form. The harmony, of which Xeibniz speaks, must 
not be taken as meaning (like the harmony between the Monads) 
that the two realms of nature and of grace are entirely exclusive 
of one another. The realm of final causes, for instance, does not 
belong entirely to nature ; the realm of grace is the realm of 
final causes in its highest form. The relation between nature 
and grace is analogous to that between body and soul. Just as 
body, considered as an aggregate, is merely phenomenal and there- 
fore quite distinct from soul or real substance, while yet it is 
a phenomenon bene fundatum and its reality is that of its component 
Monads or souls ; so nature, considered as subject to the law of 
efficient causes, is quite distinct from grace, while yet, since 
efficient causes, even in nature itself, derive their meaning and 
force from final causes, nature finds its perfection in grace, 
which is the highest expression of final cause. §§88 and 89 
illustrate this. Of. Principles of Nature and of Graces § 15. 
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88. A residt of this haxmony is that tMngs lead to 
grace by the very ways of nature, and that this globe, 
for instance, must be destroyed and renewed by natural 
means at the very time when the government of spirits 
requires it^ for the punishment of some and the reward of 
others. {Theod. 18 sqq., no, 244^ 245, 340.) 

89. It may also be said that God as Architect satisfies 
in all respects God as Iiawgiver and thus that sins 
must bear their penalty with them, through the order of 
nature, and even in virtue of the mechanical structure of 
things ; and similarly that noble actions will attain their 
rewards by ways which, on the bodily side, are mechanical, 
although this cannot and ought not always to happen 
immediately 

90. Finally, under this perfect government no good 
action would be unrewarded and no bad one unpunished, 
and all should issue in the well-being of the good, that is 
to say, of those who are not malcontents in this great 
state, but who trust in Providence, after having done 
their duty, and who love and imitate, as is meet, the 
Author of all good, finding pleasure in the contemplation 
of His perfections, as is the way of genuine ^pure love 

That is to say, the woi'ld is built on a plan which, perfectly 
harmonizes with the moral government of its inhabitants. 

heibniz regards sin as seeking one’s own good in an imperfect, 
unenlightened way, without regard to the moral law or order, 
which is the only way of securing the highest possible good of all 
and of each. Thus sin brings punishment as inevitably as neglect 
or defiance of natural laws brings disease and pain. But owing to 
the harmony (above explained) between spirit and body, the moral 
and the natural worlds, the punishment of sin is not merely 
spiritual : the bodily or natural has a share in it. Similarly 
virtue has its reward, both spiritual and natural, because it is 
enlightened action in accordance with the ultimate law of the 
whole universe, the principle of the highest good- 

That is to say, disinterested love, as distinct from interested, 
or selfish love. One of the great subjects of theological discussion, 
in the seventeenth century was the question whether there is such 
a thing as purely disinterested love. About this a long pamphlet 
controversy (lasting from 1694 to 1699) took place between Eossuet 
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which takes pleasure in the happiness of the beloved. 
This it is which leads wise and virtuous people to devote 
their energies to everything which appears in harmony 
with the presumptive or antecedent will of God, and yet 
makes them content with what God actually brings' to 
pass by His secret, consequent and positive [^decisive | 
will recognizing that if we could sufficiently under 

and FiSnelon. F^nelon (partly in defence of Mme. G^uyon) main- 
tained the possibility of a disinterested love of God, that is, a love 
which, has no regard to rewards and punishments. IJltimatelya 
however, Pope Innocent XII condemned the views of F^nelon, at 
the same time censuring the controversial methods of Bossuet, 
The view of Ireibniz is more fully given in his Preface, On ihe 
Notions of Bight and Jtcslicd^ (1693), p. S285 ; cf. Butler, Sex-inons xi, 
xiii, and xiv* 

14 .J The distinction between the antecedent and the consequent 
will of God is due to Thomas Aquinas. He says : ‘ This dis- 
tinction is not founded upon the Divine will itself, for in it there 
is neither before nor after ; but it is founded upon the objects of 
His will. ... A thing may be considered either in itself, absolutely, 
or with some particular circumstance, which forms a subsequent 
consideration. For instance it is good .in itself that man should 
live and bad that he should be killed, considering the matter 
absolutely ; but if we add, witl\ regard to some particular man, 
that he is a murderer or that his living is a source of danger to 
a large number of people, in this case it will be good that the man 
should be killed, and bad that he should live. Accordingly it may 
be said that a judge wills with an antecedent will that every man 
should continue to live, but wills with a consequent will that 
a murderer should be hanged.' Sumnia Theol. i. Qu. 19, Ai*t. 6 ad 
primum^ Cf. De Veritate, Qu. 23, Art. 2. Beibniz brings this into 
relation with his own hypothesis regarding the region of possible 
things and the actual, existing world. *In a general sense it may 
be said that will consists in the inclination to do something in 
proportion to the good it contains. This -will is called antecedent^ 
when it is separate \_detachie] and has regard to each good by itself, 
in so far as it is good. In this sense it may be said that God tends 
to all good in so far as it is good, ad perJecUonevn simpUciier simpLicem^ 
in Scholastic language, and that by an antecedent will. He has 
an earnest inclination to sanctity and save all men, to do away 
with sin and to prevent damnation. It may even he said that this 
will is efficacious in itself {per sc), that is to say, so that th^ effect 
would follow, were there not some stronger reason which prevents 
it ; for this will does not go to the extreme of effort {ad summum 
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stand tlie order of tlae universe, we sliould find, that it 
exceeds all the desires of the wisest men, and that it is 
impossible to make it better than it not only as a 

wliole and in general but also for ourselves in particular, 
if we are attached, as we ought to be, to the Author of 
all, not only as to the architect and efficient cause of our 
being, but as to our master and to the final cause, vrhieh 
ought to be the whole aim of our will, and which can 
alone make our happiness. (TJicod, i34? 278. JPre/\ fE. 
469 ; G. vi, 27, 28].) 

conafMW^, otherwise it would never fail to produce its full effee-t, 
since God is master of all things. Complete and infallible success 
belongs only to consequent unit, as it is called. It is complete, and 
this rule applies to it. namely, that we never fail to do what we 
will, when we can. Now this consequent, final and decisive will 
results from tlie conflict of all the antecedent volitions wills ’ , 
both those which tend towards good and those which oppose evil, 
and it is from the concurrence of all these particular volitions 
that the total volition comes r as in mechanics the composite 
motion is the result of all the tendencies wdiich concur in one and 
the same movable body, and equally satisfies each of them so far 
as it is possible to do so at once. . . . In this sense it may be said 
that antecedent will TvolitionJ is in a way eflicacions and even 
effective and successful. From this it follows that God wilijs 
antecedently the good, and consequently the best.* Theodicce^ §§ ss and 
S3 (E. 510b; G-. vi. 1x5, 1x6’'. God antecedently wills the absr>lute 
good of all beings ; but He consequently wills the greatest good of 
each that is possihlcj considering the essential limitations of their 
natures and their relations to one another in the system of things*. 
This greatest possible good is thus compatible with a certain amount 
of evil. 

This is not to be taken as meaning that it is impossible to 
make the world better than it is at this or any particular momeyit of 
time, Eeibnxz is speaking of the world as a system including all 
time, and accordingly he does not exclude progress in time. 
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APPENDIX P. 

THK I>ISC‘aSSI 02 ?r BETWEETST BEIBKIZ AN 1 > BAYBE REG 4 RBING 
THE MT7ETIPEICITY IN THE MONAB. 

The ‘ difScuJty ’ regarding^ the possibility of a miiltiplicity in 
the Monad, to which Deibniz refers in § 16 of the Monadology^ 
is variously expressed by Bayle in his Dictionary (article ‘ itcTra- 
ritis’). He says : ‘As Leibniz with much reason supposes that 
all souls are simple and indivisible, it is impossible to under- 
stand how they can be likened to a clock * [see TJiird explana-^ 
fio 7 i of the New System.^ and Introduction, Part ii. p. 45], ^ that is 
to say, how by their original^ constitution they can diversify 
their operations, by means of the spontaneous activity they 
receive from their Creator. We conceive clearly that a simple 
being will always act uniformly, if no extraneous cause inter- 
feres with it. If it were composed of several pieces, like 
a machine, it would act in divers ways, because the special 
activity of each piece might change at any moment the course 
of the activity of the others ; but in an independent simple 
substance {sichstance wniguel^ where will you find the cause of 
any variety in its operation ? ’ Leibnizes answer to this appears 
in the Riponse aux Reflexions de Rayle ; see Monadology, note 20 ; 
cf. Lettre d Basnage (1698) (E. 153a; G. iv. 522) : ‘I compared 
the soul to a clock, only as regards the regulated precision of 
its changes. This is but imperfect in the best of clocks, but it 
is perfect in the works of God. And the soul may be said to be 
an immaterial automaton of the very best kind. When it is 
said that a simple being will always act uniformly, a distinction 
must be irade : if acting uniformly means constantly following 
the same law of order or varying succession \continuatio7C\^ as in 
a certain order or series of numbers, I admit that of itself every 
simple being, and even every compound being, acts uniformly ; 
but if tiniformtly means exactly in the same way [semhlablement]^ 
I do not admit it. . . . The soul, though it is perfectly simple, 
has always a feeling composed of several perceptions 

at once ; and this is as much to our purpose as if it were com- 
posed of pieces, like a machine. Eor each preceding perception 
influences those which follow, according to a law which there 
is in perceptions as in motions.’ Bayle allows that Leibniz’s 
view* contains the promise of a theory which will solve all diffi- 
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cnlties ; but be still feels dissatisfied as to the power of a simple 
substance, like tbe sonl of man, to develop spontaneously all 
tbe variety of tbou^bt, &c. It has not * tbe necessary instm- 
ments* for doing this, * Let ns freely im£^ne an animal created 
by God and inte^nded to sing incessantly. It will always sing, tbat 
is indubitable ; but if God assigns to it a certain piece of music 
to sing [une certaine tdblature^^ He must necessarily either place 
this before its eyes, or imprint it on its memory, or give it an 
arrangement of muscles which, in accordance with the laws of 
mechanics, shall make one note follow another exactly according 
to their order in the musical score \tablature\^ Otherwise it is 
inconceivable that the animal should ever be able to conform 
to the whole succession of notes indicated by God. Let us 
apply this to the soul of man. M. Leibniz thinks that it has 
received not only the faculty of continually supplying itself 
with thoughts, but also the faculty of always following a certain 
order in its thoughts, corresponding to the continual changes 
of the bodily mechanism. This order of thoughts is like the 
musical score assigned to the animal musician of which we have 
been speaking. In order that the soul may from moment to 
moment change its perceptions or its modifications in accord- 
ance with the score ’’ of thoughts, must not the soul know the 
succession of the notes and actually think of it ? Now expe- 
rience shows us that it does nothing of the kind. And, failing 
this knowledge, must there not at least be in the soul a succession 
of special instruments which might each be a necessary cause 
of this or that particular thought ? Must not these instruments 
be so situated that one acts upon another, in exact accord with 
the pre-established correspondence between tbe changes of the 
bodily mechanism and the thoughts of the sOul ? Now it is 
quite certain that no immaterial, simple and indivisible sub- 
stance can be composed of this countless multitude of special 
instruments placed one before another in the order required by 
the score ” in question. Accordingly it is imp ossible for the 
human soul to carry out this law.’ (This illustration of Bayle’s 
may be compared with Leibniz’s simile of the choirs, see Intro- 
duction, Part ii- p. 47. The letter containing Leibniz’s simile 
was written in 1687.) In a paper written in 1702 (G. iv. 
549 sqq.) Leibniz makes the following reply to Bayle (referring 
in the first place to Bayle’s supposition of an animal created by 
God to sing incessantly) : * It is enough if we suppose a singex' 
paid to sing at certain hours in church or at the opera, and 

T 
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that he finds thei'e a mnsic-bools:, in which there are the pieces 
of mnsic or the score ” he is to sing* on the particular days and 
hours. The singer sings with open hook [a litre ouvert], his 
eyes are directed by the book, and his tongue and throat are 
directed by his eyes, but his soul sings, so to spefak, by memory 
or by something equivalent to memory ; for since the music- 
book, the eyes and the ears cannot act upon the soul, it must 
by itself, and indeed without trouble or application and witimut 
seeking it, find what his brain and organs find with the help 
of the book. The reason is that the whole score ’’ of the book 
or books that shall, one after another, be followed in singing is 
potentially [ripiuellenient] graven in his soul from the beginning 
of its existence ; as this '‘score” was in some way graven in its 
material causes before the pieces of music were composed and 
the book made out of them. But the soul cannot be conscious 
of it \s^en apereemir\, for it is enveloped in the confused per- 
ceptions of the soul, which express all the detail of the universe. 
And the soul is distinctly conscious of it only at the time when 
its organs are markedly affected by the notes of the “ score,” 
... I have already shown more than once that the soul does 
many things without knowing how it does them, when it does 
so by means of confused perceptions and unconscious [insensible s] 
inclinations or appetitions, of which there is always a very 
great number, and which it is impossible for the soul to be con- 
scious of, or to unravel distinctly. . . . The soul has all the 
instruments which M. Bayle thinks necessary, arranged [placel 
as they ought to be. But they are not material instruments. 
They are the preceding perceptions themselves, from which 
the succeeding perceptions arise by the laws of appetitions 
[appetits^^ 


APPENDIX G. 

PROOF OF TKE EXISTENCE OF ODE, 

Tele v4ew of Deibniz, expressed in the Monadology (§§ 44 and 
45 j, must be carefully distinguished from the Cartesian argu- 
ment (derived from Anselm) that the idea of God involves His 
existence, because if He does not exist, a more perfect Being 
may be conceived, namely one who does exist. It is also 
to be distinguished from the view of Spinoza, which amounts 
to saying that the essence of God involves His existence, because 
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all essence exists, all that is possible is actnaL As against 
Descartes’s proof Leibniz argues that it is incomplete, for the 
idea of a most perfect being might perhaps be self-eontra- 
dictory, like the idea of the swiftest possibie motion or the 
greatest possible number. Thus, after stating the Ca2ie~^i»in 
argument, Leibniz says : ^ But it is to be noted that the only 
logical conclusion is : If God is possible, it follow^ that He 
exists.” For we cannot safely use definitions in order to reach 
a conclusion, until we know that these definition^ are real or 
that they involve no contradiction. The reason of this is that 
from notions^ which involve a contradiction oppu^^ite eonelu-ion^^ 
may be drawn at the same time, which is absurd. To illu-trate 
this I usually take the instance of the swiftest po^Jsible motion, 
which involves an absurdity. For, suppose a wheel to revolvo 
with the swiftest possible motion, is it not evident, that if any 
spoke of the wheel be made longer* [produced, in the mathe- 
matical sense] ‘ its extremity will move more swiftly than 
a nail on the circumference of the ’wheel ; wherefore 
motion of the circumference is not the swiftest possible, as was 
supposed by the hypothesis. Yet at fir<t sight it may appear 
that we have an idea of the s-wiftest pos-ible motion ; for we 
seem to understand what we are saying, and nevertheless -we 
have no idea of impossible things.’ 3 fechynt^onpK< de Coffnilione, 
Veritate et Ideis ( 1684), (E, Boa ; G. iv. 424. } * Therefore there is 
assuredly reason to doubt whether the idea of the greatest of all 
beings is not uncertain, and whether it does not involve some 
contradiction. For I quite understand, for in-^tance, the nature 
of motion and velocity, and what the greatest ” is. But I do 
not understand whether these are compatible, and whether 
it is possible to combine them into the one idea of the greatest 
velocity of which motion is capable. In the same way, although 
I know what “being” is, and what the “greatest” and the 
“ most perfect ” are, nevertheless T do not therefore know that 
there is not a hidden contradiction involved in combining these 
together, as there actually is in the instances I have just given 
. . . Yet 1 admit that God has here a great advantage over 
all other things. For, in order to prove that He exists, it is 
sufficient to prove that He is possible, which is not the case 
with regard to anything else that I know of. . . . Simple 
forms [i. e. living principles] are the source of things. Now 
1 maintain that all simple forms are compatible with one 
another. . . , If this be granted, it follows that the nature of 
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God, wlaicli contains all simple forms taken absolutely, is 
possible. Now we have proved above that God is, provided 
He is possible. Therefore He exists/ (G. iv. 294 and 296-) 
Thus Leibniz, as he himself says (G. iv. 405), holds a, middle 
position between those who regard the Cartesian proof as a 
sophism and those who say that it is a complete" demonstra- 
tion. God’s existence, for Leibniz, follows immediately from 
His possibility, for all real possibility includes a tendency to 
existence, and there can be nothing to hinder this tendency in 
a being supposed to be perfect. In the Itdponses ausc Detisciemes 
Objections^ Descartes maintains the possibility of the idea of 
a most perfect being. But he does not make this a prominent 
or essential part of his proof, as Leibniz does. Of, Descartes, 
Meditation 5 ; Principia Philosophiae^ Part i. §§ 14 sqq. 

In the Animadversiones in paHem generalem JPrincipiorum 
CaHesianorttm (1692) (G. iv. 359) Leibniz suggests that the 
argument might be simplified by omitting the reference to 
^perfection,’ and merely saying necessary Being exists — or 
a Being whose essence is existence, or Being in itself [ens a 
exists — as is evident from the terms. Now God is such a being 
(from the definition of God), therefore God exists. This argu- 
ment holds if it be granted that a necessary being is possible 
and does not involve a contradiction, or, what is the same 
thing, that the essence from which existence follows is possible.' 
Elsewhere (E. 177 b ; G. iv. 406) Leibniz points out that Hhose 
who hold that from notions, ideas, definitions or possible 
essences alone we can never infer actual existence . . . deny the 
possibility of being in itself' [ens a se]. But ^ if being in itself 
is impossible, all beings through another ’ [eniia ah * are 

also impossible, since indeed they are only through being in 
itself: thus nothing can exist.’ 

As against Spinoza, Leibniz’s argument would be that not 
all that is possible is actual, but only the compossible or com- 
patible. There are unrealized ' possibles,' essences which do 
not involve existence, and consequently the necessary being, 
whose essence involves existence, is not the all, but is some- 
thing distinct from the world of created things. The essence 
of a created being does not involve its existence, because it is 
limited, and thus its existence depends upon its ‘ fitting into ' 
other essences so as to constitute, along with them, the best 
possible world. But the essence of a necessary being involves 
its existence because it is unlimited. There is nothing to 
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hinder or condition its existence, and accordingly, if it be pos-* 
sible, it must exist. The valwe of I#eibniz"s argnmeiit depends 
on the worth of the distinction he makes between * possible 
and ‘ composysible,’ that is to say between a metaphysical or 
absolute neoemitj and a moral or inclining necessity. How- 
are these two hinds of necessity related to one another ? It is 
hardly a satisfactory solution of the opposition between them 
to refer the one to the understanding and the other to the 
wilt of God. We have here again the fundamental weakness 
of Leibniz’s philosophy, the uncertainty of the relation between 
the principle of contradiction and that of sufficient reason. 

Kant rejects the whole argument as a paralogism, on the 
ground that existence ’ can never be a predicate, that is to 
say, that we are never justified logically in passing from a 
mere idea to the existence of its content. iSee CHtique of 
Pure Measou, Rosenkranz, ii. 462 ; Hartenstein, ii. 456 ; Meikle- 
john’s Tr., 364. ) It is true that we can never pass from a mere 
idea to the existence of its content ; but to adduce this as an 
argument here is to beg the question. For a mere idea is an 
idea of that which may be non-existent ; while the idea of 
a necessary being is the idea of that which cannot be non- 
existent. Gaunilo in his Piber pro iTisipienten anticipates the 
objection of Kant, and to this Anselm replied in his Liber 
apologetimts contra respondentem pro insipiente^ saying, among 
other things : ‘ Let ns assume that the Summum cogiiahile 

need not exist merely because it is thought. Mark the con- 
sequence. That which can be thought without really existing 
would not, if it did exist, be the summum. cogitahile ; so that, 
by the hypothesis, the summum cogitahile is and is not the 
summum cogitahile^ which is in the last degree absnrd ’ (Bigg’s 
St, A.fiselm of Canterbury., p. 71, See the whole of his chap. v). 
Cf. Introduction, Part iv. p. 173. 
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ON THE NOTIONS OF EIGHT AND 
JUSTICE. 1693. 

PBEFATOBT NOTE- 

L*eibnt2 wbs deeply interested in the maintenance of the 
rights of the Empire as against the pretensions of liouis XIV. 
He observed that the French took every opportunity of obtain- 
ing and preserving documents on which they might found 
claims. And accordingly, on behalf of the Empire, he set 
himself to make a collection of Treaties and State papers 
(international and national) affecting the European nations. 
His plan was to publish them in three volumes under the title 
Codeiv Gentium JGiplotnaticus^ In 1693 the first volume 

appeared, containing papers of date firom 1100 to 1500 Al.i>, 
The work was never finished; but an Appendix {mantissa) to 
the first volume was published in 1700. "Writing to the Count 
de Xinsky in 1697, Eeibniz remarks that his book ^ is a little 
less in season than it was at first, for we are assured that 
a general peace is on the point of being concluded* (Xlopp, 
vi. 454). 

To this work Leibniz says he ‘ contributed only the title, the 
preface, and the trouble of reading it over ’ (Klopp, vi. 
441). The preface, however, contains the most convenient 
summary of its author’s views in an important department of 
ethics. The whole preface is given by Butens (iv. 287) and 
by Xlopp {vi. 457) ; but Erdmann (118) gives only the para- 
graphs dealing with ‘ the eternal rights [^or laws] of a rational 
nature,’ and Gerhardt includes no part of it in his edition. 
I have translated the portion given by Erdmann, adding a few 
sentences from the succeeding paragraphs which deal with 
‘ voluntary ’ and * divine ’ right- In the foot-notes* will be 
found translations of a number of illustrative passages from 
the very interesting collection of papers from the Hanover 
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MSS. published by Dr. Georg Mollat under the title, Bechts- 
philosophisches aus L,eibnizenf^ ungedruckten SchHften (Leipzig*, 
Robolskj, 1885). 

The following statement of Leibniz may be used as a sum- 
mary of this part of the Preface to the Codex JDiplomaticxis : 

‘ In stating the elements of natural right there must be ex- 
pounded, yfrst, the common i^rinciples of justice, the charity of 
the wise man ; secondly^ private right or the precepts of com- 
mutative justice, concerning what is obsei-ved among men in 
so far as they are regarded as equal ; thirdly^ public right, 
concerning the dispensing of common goods and evils among 
unequal people for the greatest common good in this life : 
fourthly y inward right, concerning universal virtue and natural 
obligation towards God, that we may have regard to perpetual 
happiness. To these must be added the elements of legitimate 
human and divine right : human right both in our own 
commonwealth and between nations, divine right in the 
universal Church.’ {De ir thus juris naturae et gentium gr'adibus, 
Mollat, p. 21.) 

The ideas ex]pressed in this JPreface ' iLve to a largo extent 
derived from Grotius. 

The doctrine of I'ight, confined by nature within narrow 
limits, has been immensely extended by the human intel- 
lect b I am not sure that, even after so many distinguished 
writers have discussed them, the notions of JRigJit and 
Ji'stice may he considered sufficiently clear. JRiglit is a 
certain moral power, and obligation a moral necessity \ 
Now by moral I mean that which is equivalent to ^ natural ^ 
in a good man : for as a Roman lawyer admirably says, 
it is not to be believed that we are capable of doing things 

* ^ Medical science is the science of the pleasant, political science 
is the science of the useful, ethical science is the science of the 
just/ J tfris et aequi elementa (Mollat, p. 23). 

^ ^Nothing impossible is a duty or, as it is commonly put, of 
impossible things there is no obligation. . . . Everything necessary 
is permissible or, as it is commonly put, necessity has no law/ 
Be debitis et illidtis (Mollat, p. 92). ‘Necessity is the avoiding of 
misery,^ which is defined as ‘ lasting sadness ’ or ‘ that state in 
which the aggregate of evils preponderates over the aggregate 
of goods.' Juris et aequi elementa (Mollat, pp. 32, 33). 
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which are contrary to good morals {^contra bom>s moresj ^ 
Further, a good man is one who loves all men, so far as 
reason allows \ Justice^, therefore, which is the virtue* 
governing that disposition of mind [affectusj which the 
Greeks call 4 ^tXoLi^ 6 fH 07 rC€x^ ^dll, if I mistake not, foe most 
fittingly defined as the charity of the wise man [caritas 
sapientis that is to say, charity in obedience to the 

* ^Wlien the nature of justice .and (as is necessarily involved 
in this^. the nature of wis^Iom and charity is understood, it is 
manifest that that which to a good man is possible, impossible, 
necessary he wishes to retain the name , is just or permissible, 
unjust, and finally, obligatory Idebitum']. For it is not to be believed 
that we are capable of doing things which arc contrary to good 
morals, and in this sense it may he said that the right we have 
of acting or not acting is a certain power or moral liberty, while 
oWgatiOfi is a necessity.” De tribus juris naturae et gentium gradibus 
^Moilat, p. 13). 

* ^He who loves God, that is he who is wise, will love all men. 
but each in propoi’tion as the traces of divine virtue in him shine 
out, and in proportion as he hopes to find in him a companion 
ready and able to promote the common good, or (what comes to 
the same things the gh*ry <»f God, the Gi\er of good things/ loc, cit 

^ The doctrine of Right mxist, according to Leibniz, be deduced 
from definitions, for the idea of justice is <x pnorx. ‘Since justice 
consists in a certain eongruity and proportion, the just may have 
a meaning, although there may neither be any one who practises 
justice nor any one towards whom it is practised, just as the ratios 
of numbers are true, although there may neither be any one who 
numbers nor anything which is numbered, and it maybe predicted 
of a house that it will be beautiful, of a machine that it will be 
effective, of a commonwealth that it will be happy, if it comes into 
existence, although it may never come into existence.’ Juris et 
aequi elemenia (Mollat, p. 24^ I have in most places translated the 
word *Jus^ by ^ JRightj Regarding the ambiguities of these words 
see E, C. Clark’s Practical Jurisprudence^ ch. 2 and 6. 

® ‘ Ail virtue is the bridling of the desires [a^ecrws] so that 
nothing can oppose the commands of right reason.’ Juris et aeqiii 
elemenia (Mollat, p. 26). Cf. G. vii. 92 sqq, 

” Leibniz gives various longer definitions of justice. In a letter 
to Kesner 11709) (Dutens, iv. 261) he says : ‘Justice is perfection 
in accordance with wisdom, so far as concerns a person’s conduct 
in relation to the goods and ills of other persons/ Again, ‘Justice 
is nothing but that which is in conformity with wisdom and 
goodness combined ; the end of goodness is the greatest good, but 
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dictates of wisdom Therefore the saying attributed to 
Carneades ^ that justice is supreme folly, because it bids us 
attend to the interests of others, neglecting our own, pro- 
ceeds from ignorance of the definition of justice Qharity 
is universal benewolence, and benevolence is -tl^e habit of 
loving or esteeming [amandi sive diligend%\ But to love 

in. order to recognize it we require wisdom, wliich is notliing j 3 ut 
tlie knowledge of tlie good. ... Wisdom is in the understanding 
and goodness in the will. And justice consequently is in both.' 
Meditation sur la notion commune de la Jicstice (Mollat, p. 62). ‘ The 

true and perfect definition of justice is the habit of loving others 
or of taking pleasure in the thought of other people's good, as often 
as it comes into consideration.' ‘Justice is prudence in bringing 
about the good of others or not bringing evil upon them for the 
sake of bringing about one’s own good (by thus manifesting one's 
mind), or not bringing evil upon oneself (that is, for the sake of 
gaining reward or avoiding punishment).’ Juris et aequi elementa 
(Mollat, pp- 32 and 35). Regarding the last statement, it should 
be remarked that Eeibniz says : < God Himself is the reward,' 
Zoc. cit. 

® ^ . even in those who have not attained to this wisdom. For, 
setting God apart, the majority of those who would act in 
accordance with justice in all ' things, even against their own 
interests, would in fact do what is required by the wise man who 
finds his pleasure in the general good, but in certain cases they 
would not themselves act as wise men, not being sensitive to the 
pleasure of virtue.' Meditation, sur la notion commune de la justice 
(Mollat, p. 75). 

* The saying comes from the Jlpitome of the IHvinae Institutiones 
of Eactantius, ch. i. Of- Instit, v. 14 and Cicero, De Rep. iii. 23 
(Ritter and Preller, MisU PhiL Graea §§ 436 and 438). Carneades 
(about 213— 129 B. o.), a native of Cyrene, was founder of the New 
Academy. In 156 b.c. he visited Rome as an ambassador froxn 
Athens and caused much astonishment by his skill in arguing 
successively for and against justice. Cf. Grotius, Re Jure belli et 
pacis^ Prolegomerm, § 5. 

‘ There cannot be justice without prudence, nor can prudence 
be separated frorn one's own good-' Juris &t aegui dementa (Mollat, 
p. 26). , 

^ ‘There are two ways of desiring the good of others, the one 
when we desire it on account of our own good, the other when 
we desire it as if it were our own good. The first is the way 
of him who esteems, the second of him who loves ; the first is 
the feeling of a master to his searvant, the second that of a father 
to his son ; the first is the feeling of a man towards the tool he 
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or esteem is to take pleasure in the happin^s of another, 
or what comes to the same thin^, to adopt another’s happi- 
ness as our own. In this way there is solTed the difficult 
problem, which Is also of great importance in theology, how 
there can a disinterested love [amor non mereenarius^ 
a love apart from hope and fear and every consideration 
of advantage ; the solution being that the happiness of 
those in whose happiness we take pleasure becomes a part 
of our own happiness^®, for things which give us pleasure 
are desired for their own sak^ And as the very con~ 


requires, the second that of friend to friend ; in the first ca.se the 
good of others is sought for the sake of something else, in the 
second for its own sake/ Juris et ctegtti elemenia ^Mollat, p. 30 , 
In this note the word tranislated ‘ esteem ' is aestimare, w^hile in 
the text it is diligere^ Benevolence is a in the Aristotelian 
sense, ^ not an act, but a halnt or strong inclination of the mind, 
which we have acquired either hy the fortune of birth, or by 
a special gift of God, or by repeated practice/ Dejusiiiia ;[^Mol]at, 
P- 37). 

^ Cf. Monadology^ § 90, note 142. In the Preface to the second 
part of the Codex Juris Gtntiitm Diplomat icvLSy § 10 (Butens, iv. 313), 
lioibniz replies to those who objected to his solution on the ground 
that ‘ it is more perfect to east oneself entirely upon God, so as 
to be moved by His will alone and not by one’s owm pleasure.’ 
This, says heibniz, ^ is contrary to the nature of things : for the 
endeavour to act springs from a tendency to perfection, the feeling 
of which is pleasure ; and there is no action or volition otherwise,’ 
Cf. a paper on the views of Fenelon (1697) (F- 790 a ; G. ii. 578) : 
* We do everything for our own good, and it is impossible for us to 
have other opinions, although, we can speak about others. But 
nevertheless, we do not yet love quite purely, when we do not 
seek the good of the loved object for its own sake and because 
it pleases us in itself, but because of some advantage which comes 
to us from it. But . . . we seek at once our own good for our own 
sakes and the good of the loved object for its own sake, when the 
good of this object is immediately, finally {idiiTnatd) and by itself 
our aim, our pleasure and our good, as happens with regard to all 
the things wldch we desire because they please us in themselves 
and are consequently good in themselves without regard to conse- 
quences : they are ends, not means.' 

13 I The prerogative of true happiness is that it is increased by 
the multitude of those who share it/ DeJustiUa (Mollat, p. 4i), 

This is a convertible statement. ‘ Everything pleasant is 
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templation of beautiful things is pleasant ^ V and a picture 
by Raphael moves him who understands it, although it 
brings him no gain, so that it becomes dear and delightful 
to him, inspiring in him something like love ; so when 
the beautiful thing is also capable of happiness, his feeling 
for it passes into real love. But Divine love excels 
other loves, for God can be loved with the happiest result, 
since nothing is happier than God and nothing more 
beautiful or more worthy of happiness can be conceived 
And since He possesses supreme power and wisdom, His 
happiness not only becomes a part of ours (if we are wise, 
that is, if we love Him) but even constitutes it But 
since wisdom ought to direct charity, wisdom also requires 

sought for its own sake, and whatever is sought for its own sake 
is pleasant. Other things are sought on account of what is 
pleasant- that they may produce ifc, contribute to it, or remove 
what is opposed to it. All men feel this whatever they may say, 
or at any rate they do it, whatever they may feel.^ Juris et aequi 
tdemenia (HoUat, p- 30). 

15 4 We seek beautiful things because they are pleasant. I define 
a beautiful thing as that the contemplation of which is pleasant.’ 
Zoc, at, (Mollat, p. 31). 

‘ He who finds pleasure in the contemplation of a beautiful 
pictxire and would suffer pain if he saw it spoiled, even t hough it 
belong to another man, loves it so to speak with a disinterested 
love ; but this is not the case with him who thinks merely of 
making money by selling or getting applause by showing it, 
without caring whether it is spoiled or not, when it no longer 
belongs to him/ Lettre a Uicaise (xSgB) (E. 791 h ; G. ii. sSr). Cf. Kantj 
Orittque of Judgment, Part i. di\. i. bk. i. §§ 1—5. 

i. e. love for God- 

“ ‘He Himself is always happy and will never be a cause of 
grief to us through His misfortune, nor will He be in need of our 
help. And again, since He always does everything in the most 
reasonable way, we can act in relation to Him otherwise than 
in relation to those who, being carried away by their emotions, 
follow no fixed rule of conduct and may even be offended by those 
who are most anxious to honour them. But He is always content 
with a good will and richly rewards all things well done or 
intended, that is, all things which are in harmony "with His 
presumptive will/ 5 (HoHat, p. 38). 

^ ‘The happiness of God constitutes- . . . the whole of ours.’ 
(E- 790 a ; G. ii. 578.) 
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to be defined. And I think that the notion nien have of 
it will best be satisfied, if we say that wisdom is nothing’ 
but the very science of happiness So we are brought 
back again to the notion of happiness^ which this is not 
the place to .explain 

Now from this source flows nciiural WgM [jus 7iaturaej 
of which there are three degrees : Right in the narrow sense 
\jud stricitmi] in commutative justice, equiti/ (or charity 
in the naiTOwer sense of the word) in distributive justice % 
and lastly, piety (or uprightness) in univex'sal justice 

^ ‘ Wisdoni is the science of the best, as prudence is the science 
of the good/ Specimen demonstrationuyn politicm xctn (1669}, prop. 38 
;i>utens, iv’. 559)- 

* Happiness is a lasting state of joy/ Inithim histiiutionum Juris 
perpeiui (Mollat, p. 4). ‘ Nothing contributes more to happiness 

than the enlightenment of the understanding and the inclination 
of the will always to act according to reason, and such an enlighten- 
ment is especially to be sought in the knowledge of those things 
which can lead our understanding ever onward to a higher light ; 
because from this there arises a continual progress in wisdom and 
virtue, and consequently in perfection and joy, the fruit of whicli 
remains with the soul even after this life/ Von der Gluckscligkat 
(E. 672 b ; G. vii. 88^, Cf. E. 792 a ; G. ii. 581. 

^ These correspond respectively to Aristotle’s -to lu Tor? ewaXXay- 
pact Sijcaioy or di/caiov diopdcortKvv and his diavcfXTjriKGv difcaiov or difcaiov' 
rais diavopcLis. EthicSj v. 2, 1130^30; v- 4, 1131^27 and 33. Cf- 
PoZ. iii. 9. ^ Commutative justice has to do with private right, 

distributive with public right/ De fribus juris nattircLe et getitium 
gradihus (Mollat, p. 14). Cf. ?oc. C2?., p. 17, where they are called 
*■ right of property, and right of society/ But Aristotle recognizes 
a ^ catallaetie ’ or ^ commutative * justice (to a,vrrtTreTrovQ6s) distinct 
(at least according to w'hat seems the best inteipretatlon of Eth. v. 
5) both from ‘ corrective ’ justice (ro ZiopGojTLKov) and ‘ distributive ’ 
justice (to bLavep.Tjriieov')^ ^ corx'ective ’ and ‘distributive’ justice 
pre-supposing the existence of a state (TroXxy), while ‘catallaetie” 
justice is pre-supposed by the state. See Prof. Eitchie ‘ On Aristotle’s 
subdivisions of Particular Justice,” Classical Behiew, viii. p. 185. 

^ ‘ While justice is only a particular virtue, when we make 
abstraction from God or from a government which imitates that 
of God ; and while this virtue, thus limited, includes only what is 
called commutative and distributive justice, we may say that as 
soon as it is founded upon God 01* upon the imitation of God, it be- 
comes universal Justice and contains all the virtues/ Meditation sur la 
notion commxine de la Justice (Mollat, p. 75). Cf. infta, note 42. 
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Hence come tlie precepts that we shotild do injury to no 
onoy that we should give each his own, that we should 
live virtuously (or rather piously), the universal and 
commonly accepted precepts of Kight [i^€s] j. as I 
suggested, when a youth, in my little hook- JOe Metliodo 
Juris The precept of bare itight or Might in the narrow 
sense [jus strictum] is that ^ one is to he injured, lest if 
it he within the state, the pei^n should have ground "for 
an action at law, or if it be without the state, he should 
have the right to make war^. From this there comes 
the justice which the philosophers call commutative and 
the right which Grotius calls right projper [^facultas] 

Tlie precepts are given by TJlpian. See Justiniani In^ituiiones, 
Eib. i. Tit* a. 3 (Moyle's ed., vol. i* p. 100). In his De irihtis Juris 
naturae ei gentium gradihus (Mollat, p. 14), Xieibniz says that the three 
precepts fl.ow from ^the supreme rule of Right,’ which is ^ to direct 
all things to the greater general good/ 

^ Methodus nova discendae docendaegue Jurisprudeniiae (1667% 74—76 

(Ihitens, iv. 213), This was the work through which heibniz 
obtained an introduction, to the Elector of Mainz* See Introduction, 
Part i. p. 4. 

Crrotius distinguishes between jtts strictum and Jus lojxius^ the 
latter being ?wora^ right. JOe Jure et pads, bk. i. eh. i, § 9, i and 2. 
Cf. Prolegomena, § 10, Leibniz holds, as against Hobbes, that ‘ there 
is a right and even a jus strictum before the foundation of the State. 
He who produces a new thing or puts himself in possession of an 
already existing thing, which no one has already taken possession 
of, and who cultivates it and fits it for his use, cannot as a rule be 
deprived of it without injustice.’ Meditation sur la notion commune de 
la Justice (Mollat, p. 78). 

^ Against him who knowingly injures without necessity, there 
is a right of war/ Juris et aegui elementa ^Mollat, p. 33). The object 
of this first degree of Right is the preservation of peace, which does 
not necessarily secure happiness but is an essential condition of 
happiness. * It is an evil to a man that there is another man who 
wishes him ill, and it is a good to a man that there is another man 
who wishes him well/ Aaiomes ouprineipes de droit (Mollat, p. 54). 

^ JOe Jure helH ei pacts, bk. i, ch. i, §§ 5 sqq. Pacultas is Jus proprie 
aut stricte dictum. It includes power l^potestas) whether over one’s 
self (which is liberty), or over another (which is authority), also 
ownex*ship ydominiuni), whether full (as of property), or less full 
(as of compact, pledge, credit, to which corresponds debt on the 
other side). "Wheweli translates ^ jural claim ’ in contrast 
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Thi* high€*r I euli or if you prof<*r it. 

«'harity ithat is. in tlu* narrowi-r sc^nsco, wliieli I extoiul 
Wviuid tiu* rigour of huro Ki^iit to tiiofvO obligations also 
on ae<dunt of .which tiutso to whom wo aro obliged have 
mi grouiul t>r action to com|»ol to |»oi'form theuiT such 
:ts gnititiule. pity, and the things which are by Grotius 
to Jiavo itnjitfjeif rif/ht [or ^fifnesSy ajffihtdo] not r//;/#/ 
prffiM r « fhrulitts And as the precej^t of the lowest degrot 
was to do injury to 110 one^ so that of the middle degree 
is to <io good to everylKMiy ‘ ; ljut that so far as befits 
*^*ach pernon or so far ius each deserves^ since we cannot 
tiKlually befriend all men Therehire to this jilace belong 
dii^frUmiirc justice - and that precept <*f Kiglit \Jh^\ 
which bids us ijive to earli his oirn. Ami to tliis ]»olitica! 
laws in the state are related, laws wliieh have to <lo with 
the happiness of subjects and which usually bHng it about 
that those* who had only moral claim laj/titudif ae<]uire 
n jural clniiu [ facidfttsl \ tiiut is to ssiy. that tliey are 

with ‘moral claim* '^apfitutht , “ C<»inmutative justice' ^*t^utia * >- 

c<"»nc**rns while * distributive justici^ ’ tjfftt- 

hnfrix coueerns aptitiffio, 

^ This clejf;rt*e of Kijjht presupposes some sort of ' * t»r 

social arrautjement among men.. There may such a ‘ ^a^elety' in 
which the lir^t degree ot lliglit is alone rerr^iized, but it cannot 
a happy state, for theje ninst l»€ ‘ quarrels' in it, and 

thus til** liighor degree liight comes to be recognized. Jj*i 
jurtH fHtiitm*- *t gratHbi^A 'Mollat, pp. 17 

•**' * Df* n<»t tie to otliers what you do liotwish to bt' ch»ne t«> your- 
and tlo nut deny t«> otiu^rs what you wish to l>e <h>u«* to yourself. 
It i'> the rule <»f reason, and it ia our E<»rd’a rule. Put ytmrself in 
the plact* of i>thers and you will be at the true point of view for 
judging whcit is just or nut.* sa# /a tudwii de ht 

/tf.sifcc ( 3 Ioilat, p. 70), 

See note 4. 

^In wdiich I include contrihufut justic<*,' that is. not merely 
the giving to ea<di his due, l»ut the promoting of the eommon good 
and tlie averting of tlie common evil. It(* trtbus Juris uatunv q* ntiiftn 
grculihiAs ;^Mollat, i>. i6‘. 

'*•* The different degrees of Right are merely degrees^ Jiot alis^^lut** 
divisions, and thus one pa.s^e.s into another. Tims to refuse to give 
a man his due is to injure him, for ‘ the absence of goeni is an evil 
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enabled to demand what it is fair that others should give. 
But while in the lowest degree of Bight no regard was 
paid to the differences among men (except to those which 
arise from the particular matter in hand'^, and all men 
were regarded as equal, now in this higher- degree merits 
are weighed, and hence privileges, rewards and punish- 
ments appear Xenophon has cleverly represented this 
difference in the degrees of Bight by the case of the ybung 
hoy Cyrus who was chosen to decide between two boys 
the stronger of whom had. forcibly exchanged clothes with 
the other, because he had found that the other boy^s gown 
fitted him better, while his own fitted the other boy 
better. Cyrus decided in favour of the robber ; but his 
tutor pointed out to him that the question here was not 
whom the gown fitted but whose it was, and that some 
day he would more rightly make use of this way of judg- 
ing when he himself had gowns to distribute. For equity 

and the absence of evil is a good.’ (Mollat, p. 70.) Thus ^ the gover- 
nors of societies and certain magistrates are obliged not only to 
prevent evil but also to promote good.^ (Mollat, p, 68.) * The science 
of the just and that of the useful, that is, the science of public and* 
that of private good are mutually involved, and it is not easy for 
any one to he happy in the midst of the miserable/ Jziris et aeqy.i 
t-lementa (Mollat, p. 23'. 

Regarding the lowest degree of right, Leibniz says : ^ This is 
that equality which is commonly called arithmeticaly that all are so 
far regarded as having the same merit, and, no account of persons 
being taken, each receives just as much as he gave up.^ I>e tribtis 
juris naturae et g&niiujn gradibus (Mollat, p, 15'), ‘The distribution of 
goods and evils is often made in proportion to people’s virtues and 
merits, or vices and faults, and this is called geometrical equality, 
because in this very inequality an equality of ratios is observed, so 
that unequal things are given to unequal persons, the same pro- 
portion being kept between the things given, as there is between 
the persons,* Zoc, czY., p. t6. The distinction and the names are due 
to Aristotle, although Leibniz’s application of them is somewhat 
different. Gf- Ethirs^ v. 3, 1131^ 1:2 sqq. and v. 4, 1131^ 25 sqq. See 
also Plato, Laws, bk. vi. 757 a sqq., and Grotius, De jme helU et pads, 
bk. i. ch,. I, § 8, 2. 

Oyropaediay bk. i. ch. 3, 17. The story is quoted by Grotius. 
bk. i. eh. i, § 8. 
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itbt-If leads us in business to act upon Right in the narri?w 
>»ense [Jus strieiumK that is, the equality of men, unlesn 
when a weighty reason of greater good requires ii?^ to 
depart f|*om it "®. Moreover, what is called resf^eet of 
j>ersons has place, not in the exchanging of goods witli 
others, but in the distributing of our own goods or those 
of the public, 

I hJave called the highest degree of Right by the name 
of uprightness or rather pieiff For what has been said 
so far may be understood in such a way as to be limited 
to the relations of a 'moidal life. And indeed bare Right 
or Right in the narrow sense [ Jus striciunf has its source 
in the need of keeping the peace ; equity or charity 

^ It is not allowable to take from the rich their goods in order 
to supply the poor with them, . . . Because the disorder which 
would arise from this would cause more evil and inconvenience in 
general than the special inconvenience of the present state of 
things, , , , Thus the state should maintain individuals in their 
possessions. Yet it may make a tolerable breach in them for the 
common security, and even for a great common good.' 

S4fr ia notion comnmne de fa Justice 'Mollat, p. 8i^. 

^ The third principle of Kight is the will of a supt^rior. . . . But 
the superior is either superior by mrture, as God is : and His will 
again is either natural, hence jjietjf, or law, hence positive Divine 
Bight; or the superior is superior by agreement as a man 

is ; hence civil Bight. Piety therefore is the third degree of natural 
Bight, and it gives perfection and effect to the others. For God, 
since He is omniscient and wise, confirms bare right and equity ; 
and, since He is omnipotent. He carries them out. Hence the 
advantage of the human race, and indeed the beauty and haimony 
of the world, coincide with the Divine will.’ Met^odus Xota^ Stc, 

§ 76 fDutens, iv. 214), Elsewhere I*eibniz argues that 
there must be a higher degree of right than mere equity, for 
* God is supremely just and supremely good,’ and the justice of 
God differs not in kind but in degree from the justice of man. 

But it is not for his ease nor in order to keep the peace with us, 
that God shows us so much goodness ; for we could not make war 
upon Him. What, then, will be the piineipie of His justice and 
what will be its rule ? It will not be that equity or that equality, 
which has place among'men. . , . We cannot regard God as having 
any other motive than perfection.’ Meditahon sur la. notion commune 
dp la justice (^Mollat, p. 72), 
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strives after something more, to wit that while each to 
other does as much good as possible, each may increasf' 
his owii ha]3piness through that of others ; and, to jmt it 
in a word. Right in the narrow sense [jus striciuiu^ avoids 
misery. Right in the higher sense [jus su^eyjnts~\ tends to 
happiness, but of such a kind as falls to our moital lot. 
But that %ve ought to subordinate life itself and whatever 
makes life desirable to the great good of others so tliat it 
l)ehoves us to hear patiently the greatest i:)ains for the sake 
of others this is beautifully inculcated l^y x^hilosopliers 
rather than thoroughly proved by them. For the moral 
dignity and glory and our soul's feeling of joy on account 
of virtue, to which philosophers appeal under the name 
of rectitude, are certainly good things of thought or of thf* 
mind, and are indeed great goodSy ]>ut not such as to x^re- 
vail with all men nor to overcome all the slia3*x>uess of 
twils, since all men are not equally moved by iinagihatiou : 
esx:>ecially those who have not become accustomed to tlie 
thought of honour or to the appreciation of the good 
things of the soul, either through a liberal education, or 
a noble way of living, or the discipline of life or of method. 
But in order that it may foe concluded by a universal 
demonstration that everything honourable is beneficial 
[oynne honest /tm utile'] and that everything base is hurtful 
[omne turpe danmosimi] we must assume the immor* 

‘The y^rinciples of charity are abnegation of self, esteem <*t 
others/ Tcihulae diiae tdisciplincte Jxiris^ &c. (Mollat, p, 9), ‘ Love feel« 

not the wounds which it suffers, but those which it makes,' loc. rtt. 
p. 12. ‘Among true friends all things are common, even to 
misery.' Juris et aeqici elementa (Mollat, p. 33 

‘ If you had listened very attentively to Cicero declaiming on 
behalf of rectitude as against x>leasure, you would have heard him 
magnificently perorate about the beauty of virtue, the deformity 
of base things, about a conscience at i>eace with itself in the depth 
of a rejoicing soul, about the good of an untarnished reputation, 
about an immortal name and the exultation of glory.' Juris n 
apQit? elenmiift (Mollat, p. 30). 

In his Initium xnsHixtHonum juris ;perjictui (Mollat, p. 4) Leibnii', 
using a similar expression, adds: ‘And moral qualities are turned 
into natural/ Cf. Mo'ixadoiogy^ §§ 88-90. 
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taiity of the soul and the !Ruler of the universe. Goo 
Thus it is that we think of all men as living in the most 
perfect City \ci vitas] under a Monarch who on account 

of His w^isdom .cannot be deceived [ falU] and on account 
of His x>ower dannot be avoided ; and a Monarch who is 
also so loveable that it is happiness to serve such a master. 
Therefore he who spends his soul for Him gains it, as 
Christ teaches By His power and providence it comes 
to pass that every right passes into fact [omne jus in 
t factum transeat] that no one is injured except by him- 

If the soul were not immortal, Xieibniz thinks it would be im- 
possible for even a wise man to have a sufficient regard for ]ii>s 
own perfection. (Mollat, p. 21.' To a similar effect he writes 
against the view of PufPendorf, of whom he had a very poor 
opinion. (‘He is not much of a lawyer and very little of a 
philosopher/ Dutens, iv. 261.) Puffendorf limited natural right 
ti) external laws and regarded all virtues or moral qu«alities as 
Inised oil principles not of reason but of revelation. See 
qimcrlam ad Samnelts Puffendorjii pnncipia (Dutens, iv. 275 sqq., and 
262). 

Urotius held that ‘ there would be a certain natural obligation, 
even if it were granted (which it cannot be' that there is no God.’ 
Dt Jure belli et pacis-f Prolegom^a^ § ri- It is true that Aristotle 
recognized this universal justice, although he did not refer it to 
God, and I think it admirable in him to have had, nevert]ieles&, 
so high an idea of it. But this is due to the fact that foi iiiiu 
a well-constituted government or state takes the place of (rod 
regards earthly things, and such a government will do what it can 
to compel men to be virtuous.’ Meditation sur la notion cominime d> 
la Jxistioe (Mollat, p, 76). 

‘ Finding, as I do, the principle of justice in tlie good, Ari^totlo 
takes as the rule of expediency lconve 7 iance '2 the best, that is to say, 
what would be expedient for the best goveniment (f/nod i>ptt 7 Hae 
7 'eipuhlicae conoenirei'), so that, according to this authoi, natural 
right is that which is most expedient for order/ loo, cCL v Mollat, 
p. 80). Cf, Monadology^ § 85. 

‘ So that the honourable and the advantageous are the same, 
and no sin is without punishment, no noble deed is in vain or 
goes without reward/ (Mollat, p. 96.) Cf. Monudology^ § 90. 

St. liUke, ix. 24 ; xvii. 33 ; Sc. John, xii 25. 

•16 'When power is combined with wisdom and goodnes.s ^ it 
makes right become fact, so that what ought to be really exists, in 
»a far as the nature of things allows. And this is 'vvhat G«^»d does 
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self that nothing done rightly is without a reward and no 
sin without a punishment. For, as Christ divinely taught, 
all our hairs are numbered, and not even a draught of 
water is given in vain to one who thirsts, and thus nothing 
is disregarded in the commonwealth of the universe 
It is on this account that justice is called umhersal and 
comprehends all other virtues for things which piher- 
wise do not seem to concern any one else, as for instance 
whether we abuse our own body or our own property, and 
which are beyond the range of human laws, are neverthe- 
less forbidden by the law of nature [_jiis natu7'ale'] that 
is, by the eternal laws of the Divine Monarchy, since we 
owe ourselves and all that is ours to God For as it is 
of importance to a commonwealth so much more is it 
to the universe, that no one should make a bad use of 
that which is his own Accordingly from this is derived 

hi the world.' Meditatioyi sur la notion commune de la Justice (Mollat, 
p. 62}. Cf. 31onadology^ § 55. 

‘ The immortal soul, exposed to no injuries except from itself, 
is always in the hand and keeping of God, and Christ has divinely 
bidden us not to fear those who can kill the body but cannot harm 
the soul.’ Xiejustitia i Mollat, p. 40'. 

* If a draught of cold water has its reward, what will those 
receive, who have done something great in human affairs for the 
glory of God and the common good, seeuig that those who bring 
many to righteousne'^s \Jifstdia'" shall shine as the stars.’ Xe trihtts. 
Ju7'is naturae ef gentium gradibiis (Mollat, p. 20). Cf. G. iv. 462, 463. 

Cf. Aristotle, EfJncs, v. x, 1130'*' 8. 

cannot be unjust : that would be a contradiction. 
But law For it is power that ordains and upholds 

law ; and if this power is lacking in wisdom or goodwill, it may 
ordain and uphold very wicked laws. But happily for the xiniverse, 
the laws of God are always just, and He is in a position to uphohl 
them, as He undoubtedly does, although He does not always visibly 
and immediately do so, for which He has doubtless excellent 
reasons.' Meditation sur la notion commune de la justice t Mollat, p. 61). 

‘ We -were not born merely for ourselves, but others claim for 
themselves a part of us, and God the whole.' Monita ad Puffendorjh' 
principia, § 5 (Butens, iv. 281''. ^ Quicguid sumus Xei sumus ’ (Mollat, 

p. 3)* 

^ SaZus publtca suprema lex, est ’ (Mollat, p. 3). 

'For when we are vicious, we not only injure ourselves, but 
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the force of that highest precept of Eight, which bids us 
live i>irtuously (that is, piously). And in this sense learned 
men have rightly put it down among things to be desired, 
that natural law and the law of nations [jus naturae et 
gentiuinl should be formulated in accordance with the 
doctrines of Christianity, that is (according to the teach- 
ing of Christ) ra dvtircpa the sublime things, the divine 
things of the wise. Thus I think I have very fitly 
explained the three precepts of Eight or three degrees of 
justice, and have pointed out the sources of natural law. 

Besides the eternal rights of a rational nature which 
flow from the Divine Source, there is also observed a 
voluntary Mighty derived from customs or made by a 
superior. And indeed in the commonwealth civil Eight 
receives its force from him who has the supreme power : 

we also diminish, in so far as it depends upon us, the perfection 
of the great commonwealth, of which God is the Monarch.* 
MidiiaUon sur la notion commune de la justice (Mollat, p. 76). 

Possibly beibniz is thinking of ^ <xo<pia (St. James, iii. 

^5? I?)* beibniz seems himself to hare intended to supply the 
want to which he here refers, for he sketched the outline of 
a book on the subject, which is printed by Moliat Cl>p. 8sqq.), under 
the title Tahalat; duae dlsc'iplinae juris natviae ei gentium seoundum 
(hsciplmayn Chri^iianoruyn, In this he refers to St. James as ‘calling 
charity vo/^os 0 aai\iK 6 s^ the royal law (ch, ii. 8\ inasmuch as it 
comes from the supreme King (,St. Paul, Romans^ i- 32, BiKaicafxa 'rov 
Beov),' ^Mollat, p. ii.) 

While admitting a right of this kind as distinct from natural 
right, beibniz maintains that the two ought always to be in 
harmony. He thus condemns the view of Hobbes, that the basis 
of right is power, which he identifies with the vuew of Tlirasymachus 
in Plato’s Republic, bk. i. (see Mollat, p. 57 sqq.). Cf. Le Rortrait 
du Pfince (Klopp, iv. 461): ‘As the order of States is established 
on the authority of those who govern them and on the dependence 
of their peoples, nature which destines men for civil life endows 
them at birth with difiei'ent qualities, some for commanding, 
otheis for obeying, in order that the power of the sovereign in 
a monarchy and the inequality between those who command and 
those who obey in a republic, be no less founded on nature than 
on law, on virtue than on fortune. So princes ought to be above 
their subjects by their virtue and their natural qualities, as tiicy 
are above them by the authority which the laws give them, in 
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outside of the commonwealth or among those who are 
sharers in sui>reme power (of whom there are sometimes 
several even in the same commonwealth) there is the 
sx>here of the ^oluntarij Taiv of nations, accepted by the 
tacit consent of the j^eoples. ... 

But Christians have also another common bond, namely 
the posiih'e Divine laiv which is contained in the sacred 

books. To w'hich are to be added the sacred canons 
received by the whole Church and afterwards in the West 
the Papal law [jures] to w’hieh kings and peoples submit 
themselves. And in general (and certainly not against 
reason) it seems for a long time to have been aceei:>ted. 
before the schism of last century, that there should be 
understood to be a certain general commonwealth of the 
Christian nations, the heads of which were in sacred 
things the Pope [Dontifex j[^Iaochniis~\ and in temi^oral 
things the Emperor of the Romans, who also seemed to 
retain so much of the law of the old Roman monarchy 
was needed for the common good of Christendom, 
without prejudice to the Right of kings and the liberty 
of princes. 

order to reign both by natural right and by civil right, like the 
fir»t kings in the world, who Iiaving been raised to the gov'ernment 
of their peoples by their virtue and their intellectual gifts, com- 
manded as much by nature as by law, by merit iis by fortune.' 



NEW SYSTEM OF THE NATURE OF SUB- 
STANCES AND OF THE COMMUNICATION ^ 
BETWEEN THEM, AS WELL AS OF THE 
UNION THERE IS BETWEEN SOUL AND 
BODY 2 . 1695. 

PREFATORY NOTE. 

Ilf this paper, which appeared anonyinously in the Journal 
des Savants of June, 1695, have Leibniz’s first public state- 
ment of his Nezv System (see Introduction, Part i. p. 12). In 
character it is much more tentative than his later writing's, 
and it is only towards the end of the paper (§ 17) that he 
ventures to speak of his view as ‘ more than a hypothesis.’ 
This is very characteristic of Leibniz : he likes to advance by 
suggestion and hypothesis. But he regards hypothesis as 
merely a stepping-stone : he will not rest there if it is possible 
to go fai*ther. “ In matters where certainty can be obtained, 
I will not use hypotheses/ he sa3’^s to BernouilU (G. Math. iii. 
575). And nearly twenty j^oars after he published the New 
System, Leibniz writes of this hy])othesis, which I venture to 
call proved ’ (Monadology, § 59). Thus the ptjculiar interest of 
the New Sysiezn is that it lets us sec something of Leibniz’s 
philosophy’ in the making. For in this work he writes histori- 
cally, indicating to us the course which his thought took. 

The New Systetn may be divided into two main jmrts, in th«‘ 
first of which <§§ i-ii inclusive) Leibniz shows us liow he was 

^ i. e. inter-relation or interaction. 

* The title in the First Draft is New system fo) the nttfiire 

0/ s'ubstances and their coyiuminuution ivith one anoUter, a.s wed as the union 
(j/‘ soul with body. 
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led to re-introduce into philosopiiy the ^ substantial forms 
of the Scholastics, and in what sense these forms, souls, simple 
substances or real units are to be understood ; while in the 
second {§§ he applies his theory of substance ^to the 

question of the relation between soul and boTdy, mind and 
matter, and finds that the problem can be satisfactorily solved 
only through the hypothesis of a pre-established harmony 
between all simple substances. Analyzing the title of jbhe 
paper, we may say that the first part deals with the nature 
of substances and the second with their comnumication, 

Erdmann (E. 124 sqq.) gives the Neiv System as it was origin- 
ally published. Gerhardt (G. iv. 477 sqq.) gives it as it was 
afterwards revised and altered by Leibniz, and he also prints 
an interesting First Draft of it. I have translated from 
Gerhardt’s text, indicating its differences from Erdmann’s ; 
and in the notes will be found some passages froin the First 
Draft. Th e paragraphs are numbered in E. ; but not in G. 

I. Several years ago I conceived this system and had 
conimunications about it with leariied men, especially 
with one of the greatest theologians and philosopher's of 
our time '^, who, having been informed of some of my 
opinions by a person of the highest rank had found 
them very paradoxical ' • But having received explana- 
tiojis from me, he withdrew what he had said in the 

^ ^Mons. Arnauld.’ Note by Leibniz, who tells us also that witli 
regard to his 2s€W System he ^ followed the rule of Horace ; fionumque 
prematur in annum* (G. iv. 490). There is an interesting account 
of Arnauld and Iiis friends in Stephen's Bssays tn EccXesiastiatl 
Btoyrapliy^ vol. i, Essay vi, Hie BorUBoyaliste. 

* I;andgraf Ernest of Hesbe-Rheinlels (1623-1693), who in 1652, 
shortly after the close of the Thirty Years' War, became a Koman 
Catholic and published a justification of the course he had takeii. 
A copy of this work he sent to the Duke of Brunswick, and he 
thus came into communication with Leibniz, They kept up 
a eorrespoiidoiice on theological and ecclesiastical subjects until 
the death of the Landgraf in 1693. 

'* Arnauld writes to the Landgraf: — find in these thoughts 
so many things which alarm me and at which almost all men, 
if I am not mistaken, will be so shocked, that I do not see 
what use there could be in a writing which apparently will be 
rejected by everybody ' (G. ii. 15). Leibniz felt this very keenly ; 
but Arnauld made ample explanations and apologies in a letter to 
Leibniz himself. (O. ii. 35. 3 
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most generous and exemplary way ; and having approved 
a number of my propositions, he praetermitted his cen- 
sure as regards the others, to which he was still unable 
to agiee, Since thafc time I have continued my medi- 
tations, as*I had opportunity, in order that I might give 
to the public only well-tested opinions, and I have also 
endeavoured to meet the objections raised against my 
essays on Dynamics, which have some connexion with 
this‘s. And in short, as some people of consideration 
have desired to see my opinions^ more elucidated, I have 
ventured upon these meditations, although they are by no 
means popular nor such as to be relished by every kind 
of mind. I have been led to this mainly in order that 
I may profit by the judgment of those who are en- 
lightened in these matters ; since it would be too trouble- 
some a task to seek out and call to my aid individually 
those who might be disposed to give me suggestions, 
W'hich I shall always be glad to receive, provided they 
are marked by a love of truth rather than by a passion for 
preconceived opinions 

2, Although I am one of those who have worked much 
at mathematics, I have none the less meditated upon 
philosophy from my youth up ; for it always seemed to 
me that there was a possibility [mo2/en] of establishing 
something solid in philosophy by clear demonstrations. 
I had penetrated far into the country of the Scholastics, 
when mathematics and modern authors brought me 
again, while I was still quite young. The beauty of 
their mechanical explanations of nature channed me, 

® Leibniz’s principal essay on Dynamics is the Specimen Dijn<i- 
micum, published in the ^cta Eruditorum for April, 1695. (G. Matli. 
vi. 234.) 

The First Draft has in addition the words : * Which tliey 

think may be useful in harmonizing faith with reason as regards 
matters of importance.’ 

^ ^ I desire objections to be made against me, which oblige me 
to go beyond what I have already said. Objections of this kind 
are instructive and I like them because I may profit by them 
and make others profit by them ; but it is not easy to make them. 
Lettre a Masson (1716) (G. vi. 629). 
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and I I'ig^htly contemned the method of those who make 
use only of forms and faculties, from which we learn 
nothing^ But afterwards, ha^^dng tided to go deeply 
into mechanical principles themselves, in order to ''find 
a reason for the laws of nature which experience makes 
known, I perceived that the mere consideration of an 
e,ite7idcd mass is not sufficient and that use must also be 
made of the m>tlon of force, which is very intelligible, 
though it belongs to the sphere of metaphysics It 
appeared to me also that the view of those who trans- 
form or degrade the lower animals into mere machines, 
although it seems i 30 ssible, is iniiu-obable and indeed is 
contrary to the order of things. 

At first, wffien I had freed myself from the yoke 
of Aristotle, I took to the void and the atoms, for that 
is the view which best satisfies the imagination. But 
having got over this, I perceived, after much medita- 
tion, that it is impossible to find the ±winciples of a real 
nnlt^ in matter alone, or in that which is only passive, 
!&ince it is nothing but a collection or aggregation of parts 
ad infinifum^^. Now a multiplicity can derive 

its reality only from genuine units [laiites"] which come 
from elsewhei'e and are quite other than the mathematical 
iroints which are only extremities of the extended and 

' See Introduction, Part i. p. 3, and Part iv. p. 156. 

Tlie meaning is tliat, althougli force is not anything that 
trail be pictured or represented in imagination, it can nevertheless 
he (juite well understood. The notion of force is ^ metaphysical, ’ 
because force is not merely a physical thing that can be perceived 
ill the same way as other physical things. For instance, we 
can, understand, but we cannot jierceive, the potential energy 
ot a mass. In the First Draft, Leibniz says : ‘ Ey force or powei* 
I do not mean the power [^pouroir'] or mere faculty, 
which is nothing but a near possibility of acting and which, being 
as it were dead, never produces an action without being stimulated 
from without, but I mean something between power to act [_pouvoir'] 
and action, something which includes an effort, an actual working 
[atfe'], an entelechy, for force passes of itself into action, in so far 
Iis. nothing liinders it. Wherefore I regard force as constitutive 
of substance, since it is the source \^p‘inncipe~\ of action, which is 
the characteristic of substance’ (G-- iv* 4722). 

Cf. Introduction, Part ii. p. 23. 
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modifications^-, of wliicli it is certain that the contintious 
^^contirnmni] cannot he composed Accordingly, in order 
to find these real units [smites] I was constrained to havo 
recoMrse to a real ami animated joolnt, so to speak, or to an 
atom of fe»iihstnnce which must contain some kind of* form 
or active i^rincijde, so as to make a comjdete being* It 
was, then, necessary to recall and, as it were, to rehabili- 
tate the siihstantial forms 'which are so much decried 
now-a-days, but in a w’ay which renders them intelligible 
and se]>a rates the use to which they should be put from 
the abuse w*hich they have suffered. I found, then, 
that the nature of the substantial forms consists in force, 
and that from this follows something analogous to feeling 
\ se7itimc7tt] and desire [aj^jx'tit] ; and that thus thoA^ must 
be conceived after the manner of the notion w^e iiave ol 
SQuls But as the soul ought not to be used to explain 
in detail the structure of the aniiuaFs body, I held that 
similarly these forms must not be use<l to solve the 2>ai‘- 
ticular problems of nature, although they are necessaiy 
for establishing true general principles Aristotle calls 
them first eyztPlecMes. I call them (in a "way that may 

That is, not independent beings, but properties or relations- 
like the two ends of a stick. 

E. reads : quite other than the points of which it is cer- 
tain/ cS:c. See Pi*efatr>i*y Note. 

E. reads: ‘I was constrained to have recourse to a formal 
atom, since a material being cannot be at once material and 
perfectly indivisible or possessed of a genuine unity.' 

Siihsfa 7 itial forms as distinct from accidental forms, tlie fornuu* 
being used to explain substances, the latter to explain their 
accidents. 

Tlic transition from point to point is here rather rapid. The 
analogy between desire and force is manifest, but that betwcn^ii 
feeling and force is more obscure. The essence of feeling, accord- 
ing to Eeibniz, is not consciousness but th (3 representation «>r 
concentration of many in one ; and similarly the manifold actions 
of any substance are ^enveloped' or potentially contained in it‘^ 
force or vital principle. Cf. Monadology, §§13 s<iq. 

In the First Draft, Leibniz says: ‘In my opinion everything 
in nature takes place mechanically, and to give an exact aii<l 
complete explanation of any particular phenomenon (such, for 
instance, as weight or elasticity), nothing but figure and motion 
need be iised' (<>. iv. 472.; 
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l>erhaps be more easily understood) primary forces^^j 
’which contain not only actuality \Vacte^ or the comple- 
ment of possibility, but also an original activity. 

4. I saw that those forms and those souls, as wejl as 
our mind \^esprit]y ought to be indivisible, and in fact 
I remembered that this was the opinion of St. Thomas 
with regard to the souls of the lower animals JBut 
this truth renewed the great difficulty about the origin 
and the duration of souls and forms. For, as every 
substance which has a genuine unity can have^ 
a beginning and an end only by miracle, it follows that 
they can come into being only by creation and come to 
an end only by annihilation--. Thus I was obliged to 
recognize that (with the exception of the souls which 
<Tod still intends specially to create) the constitutive 
forms of substances must have been created with the 
world and must always continue to exist So some of 
the Scholastics, like Albertus Magnus and John Bacon, 
had an inkling of part of the truth regarding the origin 
of these forms And all this ought not to appear ex- 

‘To distinguish it from the secondary, which is called moving 
force, and which is an accidental limitation or variation of primary 
force/ First Draft (Cr. iv. 473). 

Possibly Deibniz refers to the passage in which Aquinas 
says: ‘The substantial form, which requires diversity in the 
parts, for instance the soul and especially the soul of complete 
animals, does not stand in exactly the same relation to the whole 
.md to the parts. And hence it is not divided pey accidens^ that 
is to say, by a quantitative division.* Summa Theol. i. qu. 7^, 
art. 8. Elsewhere, however, Aquinas says : ‘ The sensitive soul 
in the lower animals is corruptible ; but in man, since it is the 
same in substance as the 'rational soul, it is incorruptible/ De 
Anirna, art. 14 ad privmim, 

^ Janet reads cette nouvew-iid^ ^ this new view,’ instead of cette verite. 

E. omits ‘simple/ 

^ The First Draft has in addition the words : ‘ brought about 
expressly by the supreme power of God ’ {Gr, iv. 474)* 

^ Cf. Principhs of JSTatuy'e and of Grace, § 6 ; Monadology, § § 4, 5, 6, 
and 76. The First Draft has : ‘ genuine unity is absolutely in- 
dissoluble ’ (G. iv. 474). 

Of. Monadologyj note ri6. The statement of Deibniz is so 
vague that one can hardly fix the passage in Albertus Magnus 
of which he is thinking. In his Summa de Creaturis (part ii. qu-^id, 
art. 3), Albertus Magnus says: ‘We hold that the souls of the 
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traordinary, for we are only attxdbnting to forms the 
duration which the Gassendists accord to their atoms. 

5. Nevertheless I held that we must not include 
among these, without distinction (or confound with 
other forms or souls"®), minds [esprits] or rational souls, 
which are*of a higher rank and have incomparably more 
perfection than those forms which are sunk in matter, 
which in my opinion are to be found everywhere and 

lower pnimals and plants are educed from tlie matter of the seed 
through generation. But if it be asked whether they are in the 
seed or not, we say that they are there in one way, and in another 
way they are not. . . - They are not there actually [acfic'], but they 
are there in the potency [potentia] of the efficient cause and the 
matter {ejfficientis et materia^. And if it be asked : What is this 
efficient cause? Is it the soul or not? We say . . . that it is not 
the soul. , . Cf. Be Animalibus (xvi. ii') : ‘The principle of life 
is in the seed in the way in which the act is in the instruments 
of the act. . . . And in this way also the soul is in the seed like an. 
act and not like the entelechy of an organic body. . . . That which 
is in the seed is something of the soul [^cdiqiiid animae'] and not the 
soul.' See also Be Anima^ bk. i. Tract, s, cap. 13: ‘The soul is 
indivisible, and nothing can be cut off from it.’ John Bacon or 
Bacho, is better known as John Baconthorp, from the place in 
Norfolk where he was bom towards the close of the thirteenth 
century. He was a Carmelite monk and a schoolman, and in 1329 
he became Provincial of the English Carmelites. He lived much 
in Oxford and Paris, where he obtained a great reputation for 
learning. He was called the Resolute Boctor. He died in 1346. 
Besides a book on the rule of his order, his chief woi*k is the 
Commentaria seu quaestiones in quatuor libros Sentenhai'wm. Leibniz 
probably refers to a passage in this book, In Secundum, Bist. xii. 
Qu. I, Art. 3, % 3. 

Pierre Gassendi (1592-1655), a French priest and a disciple of 
Bacon, expounded the doctrines of Epicurus and endeavoured to 
adapt them to the conditions of modern thought. His attitude 
was both anti- Scholastic and anti-Cartesian. He severely criticized 
Beseartes’s Meditations and thus began a long controversy with 
Descartes regarding the origin of knowledge, Gassendi taking 
a purely experiential standpoint as against Descartes’s belief in 
innate ideas. See Descartes, Meditations, Cinquieme'^ Objections (by 
Gassendi). Gassendi himself does not attribute eternity to his 
atoms, which he regards as created by God. The spirit of his 
thinking is well expressed in his own words: ‘The shadow of 
truth which I ever3nvhere pursue suffices to fill me with joy. I say 
“the shadow.” for, as to truth itself, God alone can know it/ 
Lettre a Golius. 

This clause within brackets is given by G.. but not by K. 

27 i Whicli in my opinion are to be found everywhere ’ is given 
by G., but not by E. Cf. Monadology, §§65 sqq. 
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in comparison with which minds or rational souls aiv 
like little gods, made in the imago of God and having 
wdthin them some ray of the Divine ou]ight<‘iiinent 
[ Por this reason God governs ininds 

iis a prince governs his sii]>jects, and indof^I 41 s a fatlier 
looks after his childien : while, on the other liand, Hf 
deals with other substances as an engineer works with his 
machines. Thus minds 1 have special laws wliieh 

put them above the revoluti^ms of matt<*r through the 
very order which God has in them ; ami it may be 
said that eveiything else is made only for them, these 
revolutions thcanselv'es being arranged for the felicity of 
the good and the punishment of thc^ wicked " 

6. However, to return to ordinary forms or material 
the duration which must bo attributed to them 
(in place of that which used to bo .attiibuted to ntoms^ 
might lead to a doubt whether they do not go from body 
to body ; which would be '>mfem2>si/c7iOsis, something 
almost analogous to the transmission of motion and the 
transmission of species'** which certain philosophers have 
maintained, 35ut this hincy is very far from the nature 
of things. There is no such passing And here the 
transformatio7is noted by MM. Swammerdam, Malpighi, 
and Leuwenlioek,^*, who tive among the most excellent 

^ ‘Through the v<>ry order which (iod has put in thorn ' is given 
hy ( 4 ., but not bv E. 

Cf. Monadohx/i/, §§ 83, 84, 89. 

E. has fhnes inaiMtVes wliilo O. has umes brumes, Eedbniz prob- 
ably wrote hntivs in order to avoid the ambiguity of the othe» 
expression, which seems to suggest that some souls are * material,' 
while Xeibniz, of course, holds that all are ‘ imnintorial.* Ey 
‘ material or brute souls ' he means the souls whi<*h art' ‘ sunk 
m matter' (§ 5% i. e. unconscious s<»uls, in which inattcjr u>, a 
is fundaium. 

i. e. transferoneo of quality from one body to anotlior, as 
when the quality of th«‘ leaven is imparted to the whole lump 
or the red colour of a drop of wine is diffused throughout Wixtc^r. 
Cf. Moncu/ology, note 10. 

- The First Draft says: ‘This tmnsmigration of souls is an 
absurdity. The x>riiiciples of substance do not flutter outside of 
substances ’ (G. iv. 474 

The r€‘ference is to such clianges as that from caterpillar to 
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observers of our time, have come to my aid, and have 
led me the more readily to admit that no animal nor any 
other organic substance comes into existence at the time 
at which we tjiink it does, and that its apparent genera- 
tion is only U develop) me nt and a kind of growth [ tmc/- 
mentation]. I have noticed also that the author of the 
MecJiercJie de la Verite M. ]Regis M. Hartsoeker 

butterfly. *God lias prefoniied tilings, so tliat new organisms are 
nothing but a meclianical eonsequenee of a preceding organic 
constitution ; as when butterflies* come from silkworms, which 
M. Swammerdam has shown to be merely a process of dev-elop- 
ment.* Tiievdicee. Prffare (E. 476 a ; Gr. vi. 41) ; cf. Monadologif, 
§ 74. John Swammerdam ■ 1637-16^% of Amt>terdam, is famous 
as an observer of in-^ect life Marcello Malpighi (1628—1694), of 
Bologna, the fiiiiious anatomist, is probably mentioned, by Eeibniz 
because of liis work on the process of incubation. Anton van 
Eeuwenhoek (1632-1723 , of Delft, did much to suppoi*t XIaiwey’s 
theory of the eirculati<.>n of the blood. Leibniz refers to him on 
account of his investigations legarding spermatozoa, in connexion 
with which he may be regarded as one of the founders of the 
science of embiyology. 

Nicolas Malebranche (1638-1715' published his JOe la Bec/tercJie 
de la Verite in 1674. Dcscaites lia<i already given a similar title 
to one of liis writings. While differing greatly from Malebianche's 
general theory, Leibniz endeavours to harmonize Ma}ebranche^s 
view with his own on many particular points. See Foucher de 
Careil, Letttes et opubcides ineditb de JLeihniz, Introduction. Leibniz 
corresponded inteimiltently with Malebranche upon phihjsophical 
and other questions between 1674 and 17 ii. In his Bechet che de 
la Verite^ bk- ii. cli. 7, § 3 {(Euvd'cs^ Jules Simon’s ed., vol. iii, 
pp- 199 sqq.'/, Malebranche uses expressions which indicate a belief 
in the theory of preformation. 

Pierre Sylvaiii Kegis or Leroy (Petrus Siivanus Regius) 
(1632—1707) was an exponent of the philosophy of Descartes, which, 
in opposition to the idealism of Malebranche, lie developed in an 
empirical direction. Descartes, however, disowned the views of 
R6gis. See CEuvres de iJescaiies (ed. Cousin;, vol. x. p. 70- Of. 
Veiteh, Method <C'C. of Descartes, note vi. on Innate Ideas. Cf. Kuno 
Fischer, Descartes and hts School, bk. iii. ch. 2. Regis, whose philo- 
sophical school at Paris was in 1675 closed by Archbishop Harli»-y 
on account of its Carte^jian teaching, wrote a violent attack upon 
Leibniz, charging him with injustice towards Descartes, This 
attack, anonymously published, will be found, along with Leibniz’s 
reply, in E. 140 ; G. iv, 333. 

Nicolas Hartsoeker (1656-1725) was a Dutch physicist, whose 
earlier work had mainly to do with the making of microscopes 
and telescopes. Leibiiiz, writing to Des Bos&es in 1709, calls him 
xir chiHbsimnH in Diopfucts 'E. 461 a j G. ii. 377). In 1694 Hartsoeker 
published an atomist philosophy of nature, based on the sux>‘ 
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and other ahle men have not been very far from this 
opinion, 

7, But there still remained the greate.r question, what 
becomes of these souls or forms at the death*' of the 
animal or on the destruction of the individual, of the 
organic substance ? This is a most perplexing question, 
inasmuch as there seems little reason in thinking that 
souls remain uselessly in a chaos of confused matter 
Accordingly I came to the conclusion that there is only 
one view that can reasonably be taken, namely, that 
which affirms the conservation not only of the soul but 
also of the animal itself and its organic mechanism ; 
although the destruction of its grosser parts has reduced 
it to a minuteness which makes it as little perceptible 
to our senses as it was before its birth Thus no one 
can exactly note the real time of death, which for a time 
may he taken for a mere suspension of perceptible 
activities and which at bottom is never anything else 
than this in the case of mere animals : witness the re- 
suscitation of flies which have been drowned and then 
buried in i^owdered chalk, and several similar instances 
which are sufficient to inform us that there might be 
other resuscitations, even when the destruction of the 
organic substance had gone much farther, if men were 
in a position to reconstruct the [animal] mechanism 
And apparently it was about something like this that 
the great Democritus spoke (thorough atomist as he 
was), though Pliny laughs at what he said Accord- 

position of perfectly hard atoms in a perfect fluid. In 1704 he 
became Profesbor of Mathematics and Physics at Biisseldorf, and 
from 1706 to 17112 he diseiii>sed his philosophy of nature -with 
hoibniz in a correspondence to which Eeibniz frequently refers 
in his letters to I)es Posses. The correspondence is given by 
Oerhardt, iii. 483. Cf. Ihnd Explanation of the Neia Systerriy p. 334 

That is, matter which is (comparatively) morsanic 

Cf. MonachAogxj^ §§73 and 77, 

Cf. Hiflonadtilogy^ § ^ 4 ? note i23 and § 21 j Pt incij/les of JSTaiuTe a^ul 
of Grace, §§ 6 and 12. 

Cf. Letfre a des ^faixeaux {E, 6 '^e h G-- vii. 535) : ‘Plato 

believed that mateiiai things are in a perpetual dux, ^but that 
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ingly it is natural that an animal, having always been 
living and organic (as some people of great penetration 
are beginning to recognize), should likewise always re- 
main so-. And thus, since an animal has no first birth 
or entirely new begetting \_geneTation]^ it follow^'s that it 
will have no final extinction or complete death, in the 
strict metaphysical sense, and that consequently, in 
place of the transmigration of souls, there is nothing but 
a transformation of one and the same animal, according 
as its organs are differently enfolded [_plies] and more or 
less developed 

8. ^Nevertheless rational souls follow much higher 
laws and are exemj)! from everything which could make 
them lose the rank [la qt(alite[\ of citizens of the societ^^ 
of sx^irits [esprit s\ ; God having provided for this so care- 
fully that all the changes of matter cannot make them 
lose the moral qualities of their personality. And it may 
be said that everything tends to the perfection, not only 
of the universe in general, but also of these created 

gonume substances continue to exist. By ‘•'genuine substances’* 
he appears to have meant only souls. But perhaps Bemocritus, 
thorough atomist as he was. believed in the conservation of the 
animal also. For he taught that there is resuscitation fevii iscence], 
as Pliny says of him : reviviscendi promtssa Der>iocTito vanitcLS^ qm 
non^evixzi* [the false opinion of a coming to life again, put forth 
by Democritus, who himself did. not come to life again]. ‘ We 
hardly know anything about this great man, except what has 
been borrowed from him by Epicurus, who was not capable of 
always taking his best things.’ The words quoted from Pliny 
occur in his Hisioria Naturalis, bk. vii. cap. 55- (Sillig’s ed., vol. ii. 
p, 60,) 

Monadology^ §§ 72 and 73. In the First Draft (G-. iv. 474) 
Leibniz writes: ‘As the minuteness of organic bodies may be 
infinite (which may be seen fi*om the fact tliat their seeds, enclosed 
in one another, contain enfolded a continual succession of organized 
and animate bodies), it is easily seen that even fire, which, is 
the most penetrating and violent agent, will not destroy an 
animal, since it will at most reduce it to such a smallness that 
fire can no longer act upon it.* In the correspondence with 
Arnauld, to which Leibniz refers in § i of the New Syste^n^ Arnauld 
liad asked (as an objection to Leibniz’s theory of the indestruc- 
tibility of animals) what became of the ram which Abraham 
sacrificed in place of Isaac. TXie foregoing passage contains in 
brief Leibniz’s answer. 


X z 
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beings in particular, which, are destined to such a degree 
of happiness that the universe is concerned in it, in 
Tirtae of the Divine goodness which is imj^aited to each, 
so far as supreme wisdom can allow. 

9. As to the ordinai-y hody^^ of animsfls- and other 
corporeal substances, which have hitherto been supposed 
to suffer total e:s:tinction and whose changes are de- 
pendent rather upon meclianical rules than upon moral 
laws, I obseived with pleasure that the author of the 

De Diaeta (which is attributed to Hipi>ocrates 
had some inkling of the truth, when he expressly said 
that animals are not born and do not die and that 
the things which we suppose to come into being and 
perish merely and disappear. This was also the 

opinion of Parmenides and of Melissus according to 
Aristotle ; for these men of old had more worth than 
we sui^I^ose. 

10. I am as ready as man can be to do justice to the 
modern^, yet I think they have carried reform too far ; 
aiiiong other things, in confounding natural with arti- 

G. lias corps ottJtnuire. E. reads co'nrs orrlmaire (“usual histor;^’* ’)• 

^ Hippocrates, ^ the father of medicine/ is no longer regarded 
as the authoi* of the De Diaeta (ircpi hLaiTrjs'). The passage to which 
heibniz refers is most probably the follovring : dTroWvrai piiy vvv 
tivSey SurrdvTojv -ytvcrai 6 ti koI irpoaOev ^y . , . teal 

€t dtroOayety otov t€, el p.ij ^xcto. TrayTotv" ttov ydp drroi^avei'rai ; 

ovre Td pLT] ov iroBey y^ effTai ; dAA’ av^erai rravTa /ActovraL 

j£ai Is* TO pirjtztaTi • rat [Is* to]] IXdx/<Tror, Tctty ye dvyaTwy^ i. 4. “Now 
none among all things is destroyed, and there d<jes not come into 
bcdng that which was not in existence before. . . . And neither is it 
possible for an animal to die, except along with all things (for 
iiow shall it die ? . ; nor can that which is not come into being 
for whence shall it be?>; but all things grow and dimmish to 
the greatest and to the least that is possible/ See Hywater, 
HetacliU Ephesii Rehqiiiae^ Appendix ii. 

** De Cae^Oj F i, 298^ 14: ot ftev ydp aurwv oXcws* dyetXov y 4 ve(TLV teat 
ti>Bopdy* ov 0 ey ydp ovi-e ytyveffOae epacriv core epBeipecrOai tcuv oyTwv, dWd 
pui*oy ZoKfiiv i^pTv otov 01 Trepl ISleXicraov t€ Aral TlappevlSrjVj ovs*, el teal 
TrtXXa Xeyoveri tcaXws, dXX’ ov 4 pv(Xttcu>s y€ det vopicrai \ 4 yetv. Cf. 
3 lon(idologij^ § 74, note 116. But the views of Parmenides and 
31 elihsus, who deny the reality of change or of becoming, are very 
far removed from the position of Jjeibniz. They deny change or 
becoming of to er, not of each of a plurality of substances. 
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fieial things, through not having gi^eat enough ideas of 
the majesty of nature. They think that the difference 
between nature^s machines and ours is only a difference 
of size: This has lately led a veiy able man (the 
author of the Enfrefh'ns a?/r la x^lurallte des Ilondcs^^) to 
say that, when we look closely at nature, we find it less 
W’onderful \admirahle] than we had thought, it being 
merely a kind of workshop. It seems to me that this 
is to give an idea of nature which is not quite just nor 
worthy of it % and that it is only oux* system which 
shows how real and immense after all is the distance 
between the least productions and mechanisms that are 
made by the Divine wusdom and the greatest artistic 
masterpieces of a limited mind \es2)rit \ — the difference 
being not merely one of degree, but even one of kind. 
Accordingly it is to be observed that the machines of 
nature have a really infinite number of organs and are 
so well equipped and so proof against all accidents that it 
is not possible to destroy them, A natural machine still 
remains a machine in its smallest parts, and moreover 


Bernard le Bovier de Fontenelle (t 657“-I757^, a nephew of 
Pierre Corneille, was secretary of the A.cadc')rne des Sciences at Paris 
from 1699 to 1741. One of his duties as secretary was to prepare 
every year iloges or tributes to the memory of those members of 
the academy who had djed during the year, and among the ablest 
of these papers is his JEtoge de LeibniSy published in the Histoire de 
V Academie Boycde des Sciences de Paris, annee 1716. He wrote a great 
deal of indifferent verse ; but his znain work consisted in the 
popularizing of scientific ideas. There is a saying of hi>> (whicir 
sounds like a parody of Leibniz'^ that ‘everything is possible, and 
eveiybody is right.' 

‘Conversations on the Plurality of Worlds,’ This book (pub- 
lished 1686) was intended to popularize the astronomical theories 
of Copernicus. It has been several times translated into English. 

E. has merely ‘which is not worthy of it.' 

A machine made by man has a finite number of ‘organs’ or 
parts having each a definite function in relation to the whole. 
The tooth of a wheel is an ‘ organ ’ of the wheel and of the whole 
niaehine. But the material particles which make up this tooth 
are not ‘organs’ of the wheel or the machine. Kature, on the 
other hand, is organic throughout : no part of it is not an ‘organ ' 
of the whole. Thu^ a natural machine has ‘a really infinitt* 
number of organs.' Cf. Monadclogy, § 64. 
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it always remains tlie same macliine it originally was, 
being merely transformed thi’ough different foldings 
[pZi?5] it receives, and sometimes expanded, sometimes 
contracted and, as it were, concentrated, when we think 
that it is lost. 

II. Further, by means of the soul or form, there is a 
real unity which corresponds to what in us is called the 
Ego ; but this cannot be the case in regard to the machines 
of art or to mere material mass, however well organized 
it may be, which can be considered only as an army or 
a flock, or as a pond full of fish^®, or as a watch com- 
posed of springs and wheels. Nevertheless if there were 
no real siibstantial units \unites\ there would be nothing 
substantial or real in the collection. It was this that 
compelled M. Cordemoi®® to give up Descartes and to 
adopt Democritus’s doctrine of atoms in order to flnd 
a real unit \unite\. But atoms of matter are contrary to 
reason, besides being still composed of parts, since the 
invincible attachment of one part to another (even if 
it could rationally be conceived or supposed) would not 

49 c When X say I speak of one substance only ; but an 

army, a flock, a pond full of fish, even though it were frozen" and 
had become solid with all the fish in it, will always be a collection 
of several substances.' First Draft (Q-. iv. 473). Cf. Introduction, 
Part iii. pp- 96-^8. 

f G6raud de Cordemoi (born early in the seventeenth century, 
died I684^, a French Cartesian, arrived independently at an 
Occasionalist position, about the same time as Geulincx developed 
liis more famous system. See Kuno Bhscher, Descartes and his School, 
bk. iii. ch. a. His most important philosophical work is Ze disceme- 
ment du corps et de Vdme (1666), and it was in this book that he so far 
gave up Descartes as to adopt a theory of atoms. Cf. Leibniz’s 
Zettre d la Drincesse Sophie (1705) (G- vii. 561) : ‘ M. Cordemoi, seeing 
that compound things must be the result of simple things, was 
forced, Cartesian though he was, to have recourse to atoms, 
abandoning his master. . . Also Zeitre d jLmauld (1686) (G. ii. 78) : 

* M. Cordemoi ... in ord^r to account for the substantial unity in 
bodies, felt obliged to admit atoms or indivisible extended bodies 
in order to find something fixed to constitute a simple being. . . . 
He appears to have recognized something of the truth, but he had 
not yet seen in what the real notion of a substance consists.’ 
Cordemoi, however, was more devoted to history than to philo- 
sophy. 
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make one pai't any the less different from another 
Only atoms of substance^ that is to say real units [unites^ 
absolutely devoid of parts, are the sources of actions, and 
the absolute first pi-inciples of the composition of things 
and, as it wei;^ the ultimate elements in the analysis of 
substantial things®-. They might be called metaphysical 
points ; they have something of the nature of life and 
they have a kind of perception, and mathematical points 
are their points of view for expressing the universe. 
But when a corporeal substance is contracted, all its 
organs together make but one physical point for us®^. 
Thus physical points are only apparently indivisible. 
Mathematical points are indivisible [exacts\ but they are 
only modalities. None but metaphysical or substantial 
points (consisting of forms or souls) are indivisible Inexact] 
and real ; and without them nothing would be real, since, 
without genuine units [unites'] there would be no multi- 
plicity 

12. Having settled these things, I thought I had 
gained my haven, but when I set myself to meditate 
upon the union of soul and body I was as it were driven 
back into the deep sea. For I found no way of explaining 
how the body transmits anything to the soul or vice versa, 
nor how one substance can communicate with another 
created substance. So far as can be gathered from his 
writings, M. Descartes gave this up^®; but his disciples, 

See Introduction, Part ii. p. 30. 

E. reads ‘ substances/ In the First I>raft, Leibniz says : 

‘ What constitutes corporeal substance must be something which 
corresponds to what is called ego in us, which is indivisible and 
nevertheless active [agrtssaw^J, for being indivisible and without 
parts, it will no longer be a being by aggregation, but being active 
[agissant] it will be something substantial* (G. iv. 473), 

^ E. reads ^ point of view.’ Mathematical points are merely 
positions 5 n space, and when we speaJk. of positions in space, we 
are describing in a confused way the essential differences between 
Monads. Of. Monadology, §§ 60-62. 

Of. Monadology, §‘§ 68 and 69. 

Of. Introduction, Fart ii. pp. 28 sqq. 

^ The human mind is not capable of distinctly conceiving the 
difference of essence between soul and body and, at the same time. 
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seeing that the common opinion is inconceivable, holfj 
that wo art" aware of the qualities of bodies, Ijecause God 
makes thoughts arise in the soul on occasion of the 
motions of matter ; and, on the other hand, when our 
soul wishes to move the body, they hold that it is God 
who nijoves the body for it. And as eomniunicatioii of 
motions also appeared to them incoiiceiviiljle, they wei*o 
of opinion that God gives motion to a botly on occaslt.ti 
of the motion of another body. This is what is called 
the sf/sfrtif^ of occasional catesr,% which has been brought 
into wide repute by the excellent reflexions of the author 
of the Ixccherchc de la 

13. It must be admitted that they have gone far into 
the difficulty in telling us what cannot take ^dace ; but 
they do not appear to have removed it by their explana- 
tion of what actually does happen. It is quite time that 
one created substance has, in the strict metaphysical 
sense, no real influence upon another, and that all things 
and all their ideality are continually produced by the 
power [ radii] of God. But to solve problems it is not 
enough to make use of a general cause and to intioduce 
what is ealletl Deus ex macJiina, For to do this, without 
offering any other explanation vrhich can be derived frt>m 
the or del* of secondary causes, is just to have recourse to 
miracle. In philosophy we must endeavour to give a 
reason for things' by showing how they are carried out 
-by the Divine wisdom in conformity with the notion of 
the matter we are dealing with "*’^. 

14. Accordingly, being obliged to admit that it is im- 

their union, for it would then Ido necessary to conceive both, as 
a single being and at the same time as two difiei'ent things, whicli 
is a contradiction.' CEuvres i,ed. Ck>usinj, vol. ix. p. 132. 

Arnold Geulincx (^1625— 1669) was the real founder of Occa- 
sionalism. The first part of lus Bthica appeared in 1665, while 
Malebranclie’s great work was published in 1674. See Introduction, 
Fart ii, pp. 42 sqq. Cf. Kuno Fischer, Descartes and his Scliooly bk. iii. 
ch- 3. 

We must not make a vague reference to the Bivine wisdom, 
but mut>t show how it is present in particular departments^ of 
«*xperience. 
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possible the sotil or any other i*eal substance should receive 
an\"t}iing from outside, tinless throug^h the Divine omni- 
potence, I was insensibly led to an opinion wliicli 
surprised me, but which seems inevitable and which, in 
fact, has yery great advantages and very considerable 
beauties. It is this, that God at first so cx*eated the soul, 
or any other real unity, that everytliing must arise in 
it from its own inner nature [f(m(ls] with a perfect 
sponfaneifif as regards itself and yet with a perfect con- 
formltif to things outside of it. And thus onr inner 
feelings \s€nt^ments^^ (that is to say, those which are in 
the soul itself and not in the brain or in the finer parts 
of the body), being only connected phenomena of external 
things or rather genuine apjxearances and, as it were, 
well-ordered di'eams^'*, these internal perceptions in the 
soul itself must come to it from its original constitution, 
that is to say from the representative nature (capable of 
expressing beings outside of it in relation to its organs®^) 
which was given to it at creation and which constitutes 
its individual character. And accordingly, since each of 
these substances accurately re^presents the whole universe 
in its own way and from a ceiirain point of view, and 
the perceptions or expressions of external things come 
into the soul at their appropriate time, in virtue of its 
own laws, as in a world by itself and as if there existed 
nothing but God and the soul (to adopt the phrase of 
a certain person of high intellectual power, renowned 
for his piety there will be a perfect agreement between 
all these substances, which will have the same result as 
would be observed if they had communication wdth one 

E. has ‘arises.* As to the ^ sponi^aneity ' of the soul and its 
‘creation,’ see Monadologif, § 47, note 75. 

‘And so genuine that they can be successfully foreseen.’ First 
Draft (Gr. iv. 477). Soe Introduction, Part iii. p. ^ sqq. 

That is, according to tlie nature and disposition of its organs. 

E. has ‘the world.' 

Kircluniinn suggests that this-niay i^orhaps refer to 
But licibniis uses the without any special reference or 

acKnowledgment, in a letter to Foucher, written iu 1686. (G. i. 38^.) 
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another by a transmission of species or of qualities, such 
as the mass of ordinary philosophers suppose Further, 
as the organized mass, in which is the point of view of 
the soul, is more nearly expressed by the soul and, 
conversely, is ready of itself to act, according to the laws 
of the corporeal mechanism, at the moment the soul 
desires it, without either of them interfering with the 
law’s of the other— the animal spirits [les espr^its] arnd 
the blood having exactly at that moment the right 
motions to correspond to the passions and perceptions of 
the soul — this mutual relationship, prearranged in each 
substance in the universe, produces what we call their 
communication and alone constitutes the unioi>i of soul and 
hody. And in this way we can understand how the soul 
has its seat in the body through an immediate presence, 
which is as near as possible, since the soul is in the 
body as the unit [iinite'] is in the multiplicity which is 
the resultant of units [unites'\ 


See MonadoWgy^ § 7, note 10. 

E. omits ‘ by the soul ' (par elle), 

‘Animal spirits ’ -was the name given by Descartes to. certain 
‘ very fine pai-tieles of the blood,’ by means of which he explained 
muscular movement. The name was derived from the Stoic 
irv€v}jLCLy through the early medical philosophers, such as Galen, who 
speaks of ‘natural spirits’ and ‘vital spirits’ ; but Descartes’s use 
of the term is original. ‘ What I here call “spirits” are only 
bodies, and they have no other property except that they are very 
small bodies which move very quickly, like the particles of fiame 
which come from a lighted torch ; so that they do not stay in any 
place, and as soon as some of them enter the cavities of the brain, 
others go out again through the pores in its substance, which pores 
lead them to the nerves and thence to the muscles, by means of 
which they move the body in all the different ways it can be 
moved.’ Les Passions de V Ame^ part i. art. 10. See also articles 11—13, 
and Method^ part v, where he says that the ‘ animal spirits ’ are ‘ like 
a very subtle wind, or rather a very pure and vivid fiame.’ The 
name survives in common language, and the hypothesis was only 
set aside by the results of microscopic study in anatomy. Cf. Euno 
Fischer, Descartes and his School^ bk. ii, ch. 9, § ia. 

^ Descartes also held f hat the soul must be present to the whole 
organism. Dut he maintained that ‘ nevertheless there is in the 
body a part in. which the soul exercises its functions more specially 
than in any other part,’ this special ‘ seat of the soul ’ being the 
pineal gland in the brain. (Les Passions^ part i. ai'ticles 30-33.) 
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15. This hypothesis is very possible. For why might 
not God in the beginning give to substance an inner 
nature or force which could regularly produce in it 
— as^ in hTi ^automaton that is spiritual or endowed with 
a Vving principle hict free in the case of a substance 
which partakes of reason — everything that will happen 
to it, that is to say, all the appearances or expressions it 
will have, and that without the help of any created 
thing? This is the more likely since the nature of sub- 
stance necessaiily requires and essentially involves a 
progress or change, without which it would have no 
force to act'®. And as the nature of the soul is to 
represent the universe in a very exact way (though with 
greater or less distinctness), the succession of representa- 
tions which the soul produces for itself will correspond 
naturally to the succession of changes in the universe itself ; 
while, on the other hand, the body has also been adapted 
to the soul to fit the circumstances in which the soul is 
conceived as acting outwardly. This adaptation of the 
body to the soul is the more reasonable inasmuch as 
bodies are made only for spirits [esprits^f^ which alone 
are capable of entering into fellowship with God and 
celebrating His glory. Thus as soon as' we seo that this 
hypothesis of agreements [accords] is possible, w^e see 

Leibniz seeks . to show that, on Ms hypothesis, the connexion 
between sonl and body is much closer. The soul is ‘ immediately ' 
present to the body and thus has no special seat but is in every 
pait (independently of the part's position) as the unit is in every 
part of the whole. 

The Erench is : wn automates s^iri^uel ou Jhrmel. Formal conveys 
the ideh. of the form or individual unity of the thing, as in the 
phrase " substantial form.’ 

Every substance has spontaneity^ inasmuch as it produces from 
within t&elf the series of its states or phenomena ; but rational 
souls alone have liberty ^ for liberty is action under the guidance of 
right reason. 

substance can act upon anything outside of it. Thus its 
action must appear in some internal change. 

That is to say, bodies are entirely subordinate to spirits, as the 
realm t f efficient causes is to ^fehat of final causes. See Monadology^ 
concluding §§. 

In the Fii'st Draft, Leibniz says : ^ I call this the system of 
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also that it is the most reasonable hypothesis and that 
it gives a "Wonderful idea of the harmony of the universe 
and the perfection of the works of God. 

16. There is also this great advantage in our iiypo- 
thesis, that instead of saying that we are £ree only 
apparently and enough for practical purposes, as several 
clever people have held, we must rather say that we are 
only apparently constrained, and that, to use strict me1:a- 
physical language, we possess a perfect independence as 
regards the influence of all other created things This 
also throws a wonderful light upon the immortality of 
oux* soul and the ever unbroken preservation of 011^ 
individuality, which is perfectly well-ordered by its own 
nature and independent of all external contingencies, 
whatever appearance there may be to the contrary. 
Never has any system more completely shown our high 
calling. Eveiy spirit \ esprit] being like a world apart, 
sufficient to itself, independent of eveiy other created 
thing, involving the infinite, expressing the universe, is 
as lasting, as continuous in its existence and as absolute 
as the veiy universe of created things. Thus we should 
hold that each spirit should always play its part \^faire 
Jif/iCre j in the universe in the way that is most fitted to 
contribute to the perfection of the society of all spirits, 
which constitutes tlioir moral union in the City of God, 
There is also here a ne%v and surprisingly clear proof of 
the existence of God. For this perfect agreement of so 
many substances which have no communication with 
one another can come only from their common cause 

17. In addition to all these advantages which this 

cowespoiidence ’ (G-. iv. 476X He is still feeling for the name 
‘jPre-establislied Hiirmony/ which he U'^ies for the fix'st time in 
the First Explanation of the New System (1696). 

See Introduction, Part iii. pp. 141 sqq. 

In the First Braft, Beibniz says : ‘ It is true that this is only 
by a participation, though limited, in the Divine perfections ; for 
the agreennuit among the effects arises from tlmir expressing the 
common cause* iv. 475 )* Cf, Fmiciples of Nature and of GracCy 
§ ri, note 49. 
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hypothesis has in its favour, it may be said that it is 
something more than a hypothesis, since it hardly 
appears possible to explain things in any other intelli- 
gible’way, and since several great difficulties, wliich 
have hitlrerto perplexed men's minds [7e5 es2yrlts\ seem 
to disappear of themselves when we rightly comprehend 
this hypothesis. The expressions of ordinary language 
may also be q^uite well adapted to it. For we may say 
that the substance whose condition {dts^ositioji] explains 
a change in an intelligible way (so that we may hold 
that it is this substance to w^hich the others have on this 
point been adapted from the beginning, according to the 
order of the decrees of God) is the substance which, in 
respect of this change, we should consequently conceive 
as acting uxoon the others Thus the action of one 
substance upon another is not an emission nor a trans- 
plantation of an entity as is commonly sux>posed, and it 
can be rationally understood only in the way I have 
just mentioned. It is true that we quite well conceive 
in matter both the emission and the receiving of parts 
through which we are entitled to explain mechanically 
all the phenomena of physics ; but as material mass is 
not a substance it is evident that action as regards 
substance itself can only be what I have just said that 
it is. 

18. These considerations, however metaphysical they 
may appear, are also of remarkable service in physics 
for establishing the laws of motion, as our Dynamics will 
be able to show. For it may be said that in the impact 
of bodies each suffers onl^^ through Ks own elasticity, 
caused by the motion which is already in it And 


See Introduction, Part iii. pp. 105 sqq. 

See Introduction, Part iii. p. no. 

E. hats ccmse du, ^a tor the) cause of the.’ G. has cai/se 
‘ ctms<^d by the/ The First Di'aft has : * which conies from a motion 
already existing in it ’ (G. iv. 476'' 

Leiimiz opposes the idee thei’e is a fixed quantity of 

motion dispers.ed ihi*oughuut tiie universe and passing indifferently 
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as to absolute motion, nothing can determine it mathe- 
matically, since all ends [5c ter'mhie^ in relations, with 
the result that there is always a perfect equivalence of 
hypotheses as in astronomy ; so that, whatever nuanber 
of bodies we take, w^e may arbitrarily assign resjt or such 
and such a degree of velocity to whichever we like, with- 
out it being possible for us to be refuted by the pheno- 
mena of motion, whether it he in a straight line. In 
a circle, or composite. Yet it is reasonable to attribute 
to bodies real motions, according to the supposition 
which explains the phenomena in the most intelligible 
way, for this is in harmony with the notion of activity 
\actim%\ which we have here maintained 

from one body to another. Each body, he would say, has a force, 
whicli is the cause of its actual motions, and when two bodies 
collide, there is not a transference of motion from one to the otlier, 
but a certain release of the pent-up force in each, and this release 
shows itself in the elasticity of their rebound. See Introduction, 
Part iii. pp. 89 £»qq. 

^A.bsolute motion^ would be motion that is not in any degree 
rest. Eut motion must alwaj's be determined through relation. 
One body has motion only in reference to another, and, accordingly, 
if we wish to determine which of the two really (i. e. absolutely) 
moves, we must refer them both to some third body and so ad 
The ‘ equivalence cf liypotheses in astronomy ' pi*obably 
refers to the fact that the hypotiiesis of Copernicus (X473~i543), 
according to which all the planets move round the sun, and tlie 
hypothesis of Tycho Hrahe (1546-1601), according to which the sun 
moves round the earth and the other planets move round the sun, 
equally well explained the phenomena as observed at that time. 
Cf. Ct. iv. 369, and Eeseai'tes, P^rincipxa^ Part iii, §§ 15-18. 

See Appendix C, p. ^204, 



EXPLANATION OF THE NEW SYSTEM OF THE 
COMMUNICATION BETWEEN SUBSTANCES, 
BY WAY OF KEPLY TO WHAT IS SAID 
ABOUT IT IN THE JOURJS^AL OF SEPTEM- 
BER 12, 1695 1696- 

PREFATORY NOTE. 

In the Journal des Savants for September, 1695, there 
ajipeared a letter to Leibniz from Foucher in which various 
objections to the Uew System were stated. Simon Foucher 
(1644—1696; was a Canon of Dijon, who professed philosophical 
scepticism and endeavoured to restore the teaching of the later 
Academics, somewhat as Gassendi sought to interpret anew 
the doctrines of Epicurus. Between 1676 and 1695 Leibniz 
corresponded with Foucher, discussing in the earlier letters 
questions regarding the theory of knowledge and in the later 
letters questions of Physics. FoucheFs comparatively early 
death ^was to some extent due to overwork. In 1697 Leibniz 
writes to Nicaise (G. ii. 566) : * I am grieved at the death of 
M. Foucher. His curiosity was limited, and was directed only 
to certain somewhat dry matters, and even these he did not 
treat with the accuracy they required. Perhaps his aim was 
merely to be the resuseitator of the Academics, as M. Gassendi 
has resuscitated the Sect of Epicurus. But he ought not to 
have conhned himself to generalities. Plato, Cicero, Sextus 
Emi:>iricus and others might have enabled him to make a real 
advance- And under pretext of doubting, he might have 
established good and useful truths. I took the liberty of giving 

^ The roferenee is of course to the letter of Foucher in the JownaX 
des Savants, 
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him my opinion as to this ; hut he had perhaps other views of 
which I did not know enoug-h. Yet he had much cleverness 
and subtlety and he was a most virtuous man, and hence 
I lament him.’ (Cf. G. i. 365.} Leibniz replied to the objections 
of Poucher in an Explanation of the Eew Stjstein, which appeai-ed 
in the Joimial des Savants for April- 1696. A further Explana- 
tion (called by Erdmann the Troisieme Eclaircissetnenf) was 
published in the Journal for November, 1696. I have translated 
these two Explanations^ omitting that which Lutens and 
Erdmann call Second Edaircissement (E. 133, J. S. Feb. 1696, 
cf. G. iv. 498b as the Troisieiuc J&claircissement contains practi- 
cally the whole of it. 

In Foucher’s letter of objections there appears the simile of 
the clocks, which Leibniz passes over in his immediate reply 
but takes up and develops in the Second and Third Explana- 
tions, Poucher writes : ‘ It will be granted you that God, 
the great Artificer of the universe, can so perfectly adjust all 
the organic parts of a man's body, that they may be capable 
of producing all the motions which the soul combined with 
this body will desire to produce in the course of his life, with- 
out the soul having the power to change these motions or to 
modify them in any way. and that on the other hand God can 
make a construction in the soul <be it a mechanism of a new 
kind or not), by means of which all the thoughts and modifi- 
cations which correspond to these motions might successively 
arise at the same moment in which the body 
corresxionding functions, and it will also be gx’anted you that 
this is no more impossible than to make two clocks keep time 
\s' accorder\ .so well and go so uniformly that at the moment 
clock A strikes twelve, clock B will strike twelve also, so that 
we imagine the two clocks to be kept going by the same 
weight or the same spring * (E. 1 29 b ; G: iv. 48S). The 
simile was originally ajiplied in this way by Geulincx. See 
Introduction, Part ix. p. 43 note ; cf. Third Explanatio 7 i of the 
NetP System^ P-331 note. 

In the translation of the Explanations I follow G.’s X'evised 
text fCf. iv. 493, 500 sqq.), E. gives them as they wei*e origin- 
ally xxubiished (E. 131, 134 sqq.). 

I recollect, Sir, that in compliance with what I under- 
stood to be your desire, I communicated to you my 
hypothesis in xihilosopliy’ several years ago, although at 
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llie same time I indicated to you that I had not yet 
resolved to make it known. I asked your opinion of it 
in exchange ; but I do not recollect having received 
objections from you : otherwise, teachable {docil^ as 
I am, 1 should not have caused you to offer the same 
objections t^vice over. INTevertheless they still come in 
time, although they come after I have published. For 
I ani not of those with whom the committing of them- 
selves to an opinion takes the place of reason, as you will 
find when you are able to say that you have brought 
forward ® any precise and urgent reason against nly 
opinions ; which apparently has not been your purpose ^ 
Your intention was to speak as an able Academic and 
thus to give an opportunity for a thorough investigation 
of things. 

I I intended to explain here, not the principles of 
extension [Vetendu^, but the principles of that which 
is actually extended [Vetendu effectif~\ or of bodily mass ; 
and these principles, in my opinion, are real unities, that 
is to say, substances possessing a genuine unity 

2. The unity of a clock, which you mention, is in my 
view quite other than that of an animal ; for an animal 
may be a substance possessing a genuine unity, like what 
is called ego [moi] in us ; while a clock is nothing hut an 
aggregate [assemMage], 

3. I do not find the principle of the animal’s conscious- 
ness [le princ?pe sensztijT^ in the arrangement {di^osition\ 
of its organs ; and I agree that this arrangement concerns 
only the bodily mass 

* E. lias ‘ wlien you are able to bring foi-ward.*^ 

® E. adds ‘ on tbia occasion.* 

* In reference to Foucber's pbilosopbical position. See Prefatory 
Kote. 

® In G/s text the paragraphs are numbered- In E.’s text they 
are not numbered, and the paragraphs are differently divided. 

® Foucher had maintained that ‘the essential principles of ex- 
tension cannot really exist/ i. e. that extension lias no ultimate 
real elements. (E. 129 a ; G. iv. 487 ) Cf. Appendix H, p. 329. 

^ Foucher had said: ‘Whatever arrangement [di^osition} the 
organs of an animal might have, that is not enough to make it 
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4. I notice these things in order to prevent misunder- 
standings, and to show that what you say on this point 
is by no means contrary to what I have brought forward 
Thus it appears that you do not make me out r to be 
wrong in requiring genuine unities, and in consequently 
rehabilitating the substantial forms. But when you 
appear to say that the soul of the lower animals must 
have reason, if we attribute feeling {sentiment\ to it^, that 
is an inference^" of which I do not see the proof 

5. ^With laudable candour you recognize that my 
hypothesis of harmony or concomitance is possible. But 
you still have a certain repugnance to it ; doubtless 
because you think that it is purely arbitrary, through 
not being aware that it follows from my view regarding 
unities ; for everything in my theory is connected to- 
gether. 

6. Accordingly you ask. Sir, of what use is all this 
elaborate contrivance which I attribute to the Author of 
nature A lS if one could attribute too much contrivance 
to Him, and as if this exact mutual correspondence of 

conscious ; for in short this has to do with nothing but 

the organic and mechanical structure, and I do not see that you 
are right in attributing to the lower animals a piinciple of conscious- 
ness, substantially different from that of men' IS9 b ; G-. iv. 488}. 

® E. does not have this sentence. 

• Poueher wi-ote : ^ After all, it is not without ground that the 
Cartesians acknowledge that if we allow to the animals a principle 
of consciousness, capable of distinguishing good from evil, we must 
also, as a ^consec[uence, allow to them reason, discrimination and 
judgment' (E- 129 b ; G. iv. 488). In the Hemargues sur les Objections de 
M. FoucTier Leibniz replies: ‘I do this' [attribute to the animals 
a principle of consciousness, substantially different from that of 
men] *■ because we do not find that the animals make the reflexions 
which constitute reason and which, producing the knowledge of 
necessai-y truths or science, make the soul capable of personality. 
The lower animals, having perception, distinguish good and evil ; 
but they are not capable ot moral good and evil, which presuppose 
reason and conscience' (G. iv. 49a). Of. Mvnadoiogy, §§ 25-30. 

E. reads ‘ you make use of an inference.' 

E.' reads ^ force.' 

” Fouchers question is: "Of what use is all this great elaborate 
contrivance among substances, unless to make us believe that they 
act upon one another, although this is not the case?' (E. iqoa- 
G. iv. 489}. * \ ^ * 
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substances, through the special laws which each has at 
the beginning received, were not a thing most admirable 
in itself and worthy of its Author ! You ask also what 
advantage I find in it. 

*7. I might refer to what I have already said ; but 
I reply, first, that when a thing cannot but be’% there 
is no need to ask of what use it is, before we admit it. 
Of what use is the incommensurability of the side with 
the diagonal ? 

8. I reply in the second place, that this correspondence 
is of use in explaining the communication of substances 
and the union of the soul with the body, through the 
laws of nature which have been established from the 
first [par avance]^ without having recourse either to 
a transmission of siDecies^'^ [qualities], which is incon- 
ceivable, or to a new intervention of Ood, which seems 
out of accord with the fitness of things. For it is to be 
observed that as there are laws of nature in matter, so 
there are also laws of nature in souls or forms ; and tl^o 
meaning of these law^s is that which I have just indicated. 

9. Again, I am asked whence it comes that God does 
not think it enough to produce all the thoughts and 
modifications of the soul, without these useless bodies, 
which the soul, it is said, can neither move 'nor 'know* 
The answer is easy. It was God's will that there should 

Has Lieibniz shoAvn that his pre-established harmony ^cannot 
but be ^ ? In the JRemarques already quoted, he says : ' This elaborate 
contrivance, which makes each substance correspond to all others, 
is necessary because all substances are the efect of a supreme 
wisdom ; and it was not otherwise possible (at any rate in the 
order of nature and without miracles) to bring about their inter- 
dependence and the changing of one by another or in consequence 
of another. It nevertheless remains true that they act upon one 
another, provided we give a right sense to these words. , . . God is 
not obliged to make a system, about which we are not liable to 
make mistakes ; as He was not obliged to avoid the system of the 
earth’s motion, in order to save us from the error into which 
almost all astronomers fell until Copernicus ’ (G. iv- 49s). 

See Monadology, § 7, note 10. 

E. has ‘ I shall be asked.^ The question was put by Foucher 
in his letter of objections. 
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be more substances rather than fewer, and He thought 
it right that these modifications of the soul should corre- 
spond to something outside 

10. Ho substance is useless ; they are all made to 
co-operate towards fulfilling the plan of God, 

11. I am also far from admitting that the soul does not 
Icnoio bodies, although this kiiowledge arises without any 
influence of the one upon the other. 

12. I will not even shrink from saying’® that the soul 
moves the body ; and as a Copernican speaks truly of the 
rising of the sun, a Platonist of the reality of matter, and 
a Cartesian of the reality of sensible qualities provided 
we rightly understand them, in the same way I hold 
that it is most true to say that substances act upon one 
another, provided we understand that one is the cause of 
changes in the other in consequence of the laws of the 
harmony. 

13. The objection which is based on the supposed 
lethargy of bodies, which would be without activity 
[action~] while the soul believes them to be in motion, 
cannot hold because of this very unfailing correspondence, 
which the Divine wisdom has established 


In the Remarques Leibniz says : ‘ Bodies were necessary so that 
there might be produced not only our unities and souls hut also 
those of the other corporeal substances, animals and plants, which 
are in our bodies and in those which sui-round us' (G- iv. 493 
This last sentence indicates Leibniz’s real answer to the difSculty 
(the answer he would have given in later years'', viz. that ulti- 
mately all bodies are souls or Monads, so that to ask why there 
are bodies is to ask why there are other souls. Is the answer 
sufficient ? 

E. has ^ they all co-operate/ 

E- has will even raise no objection against saying.' 
i.e. the qualities of bodies, as they are perceived by our senses. 
As sensations, facts of consciousness, these are real, according to 
Descartes ; but as qualities of bodies they are confused and there- 
fore unreal. See Principia, Part i. §§ 66 - jo, 

Foucher says that, on Leibniz's hypothesis, ‘ even although no 
motion took place in bodies ' [in harmony with the action of the 
f^oul], ‘ the soul would nevei-theless always think that such a motion 
does take place ; in the same way as sleeping people think they are 
moving their limbs and walking, while nevertheless their limbs 
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14. I have no knowledg^e of these idle, tcseless, and 
inactive masses^ to which reference is made. There is 
activity [action] everywhere, and I maintain, it even 
more fiiily thag. does the received philosophy ; because 
I hold that -there is no body without motion, no sub- 
stance without force 

15. I do not understand the nature of the objection 

that IS contained in the words : — In truth, Sh\ is it not 
evident that these opinions were formed with a special purpose 
in vietv, and that these systems, appearing by %vay of after- 
thought \venant apres coup~\, tvere const 7 'ucted merely to safe'- 
guard certain pr'inciples? All hypotheses are made tcitli 
a special purpose in view, and all systems appear by way of 
afterdliought \viennent apres in order to safeguard 

phenomena or appearances ; but I do not see what are the 
principles in favour of which I am said to bo prejudiced 
and which I wish to safeguard. 

16. If it is meant that I am led to my hypothesis also 
by reasons a priori or by fixed principles, as is actually 
the case ; this is rather a commendation of the hypo- 
thesis than an objection to it. It is usually enough that 
a hypothesis be proved a posteriori, by being adequate to 
the phenomena ; but when there are in addition other 
reasons for it, and these a priori, it is so much the better. 

17. But perhaps what is meant is that, having invented 
a new opinion, I have delighted to make use of it, rather 
to give myself airs because of its novelty than because 
I have found any usefulness in it. I am not sure, Sir, 
that you have so bad an opinion of me as to attribute to 
me these thoughts. For you know that I love truth, and 
that, if I were so fond of novelties, I should have more 

are at rest and do not move at all. So, wlien wide awake, souls 
would always continue to foe persuaded that their bodies move in 
obedience to their volitions, though nevertheless these idle and 
useless masses would be inactive and would remain in a continual 
lethargy ’ (E. 130 a ; O. iv. 489). 

That is, iorce which is not necessarily observed, but includes 
tendency or the active potentiality of observed force. 
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eagerness to produce them — especially those whose sound- 
ness is recognized* But, lest those who know me less 
should give to your words a meaning which we should 
not like it will be enough to say, that in my Opinion 
it is impossible otherwise to explain transeunt activity 
\Vactlon cmanente] in conformity with the laws of nature, 
and that I thought that the use of my hypothesis would 
be evident, owing to the difficulty which the most able 
philosophers of our time have found as to the inter- 
relation [coinmimication] of minds lesprit^ij and bodies, 
and even of bodily substances with one another : and 
I do not know but that you yourself have found some 
difficulty in this. 

1 8. It is true that, in my view, there are forces [e^orts^ 
in all substances ; but these forces [efforts] ^re, rightly 
speaking, only in the substance itself, and what follows 
from them in other substances takes place only in virtue 
of a liarynony prC‘€ Stahl IsJied^^ (if I may use the word), and 
in no wise by a real influence or by the transmission of 
some species or quality As I have explained wHat 
activity [actioji] and passivity [passio 7 i\ are, the nature 
of force [effort^ and of resistance may be inferred. 

19, You say, Sir, that you Inioiv there are still many 
questions to be put ^ before those lohicli ice have been discussing 
can be decided. But perhaps you will And that I have 
already put these questions ; and I am not sure that your 
Academics have axq^lied what is good in their method 
more rigorously and effectively than I I strongly 

E. reads ‘^<*f>ntxary to my intentions/ 

'riiat iU'tryjtv which apparently passes beyond the substance 
itself and effects in other substances. It is the same thing as 
the ‘jntluen<;e' of one substance upon anotlier. See De ipsa Natitra 
« J698 , § 10 157 b ; G, iv. 510), where hcibniz Uses the expression 

c} t afni arum attionts. 

This is the first use of the term by Leibniz* 

.\Tonnfh-)h}rjij^ § 7, note lo. 

Foucher wrote : AVe ought to observe the laws of the 
Ac.^deinics. the second of whicli forbids us to i>ut in question 
matter-^ which we clearly see cannot be settled, as are almost all 
ther,e ef wTiicli we Jiavo been speaking; not that these questions 
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approve of seeking to demonstrate truths from first 
principles : it is more useful than people think, and 
I have often put this precept in practice. Thus I com- 
mend what you say on this pointy and I would that your 
example may lead our philosophers to think of it as they 
ought. 

20, I wall add a further reflexion, which seems to me 
helpful in making the reality and use of my system better 
understood. You know that M- Descartes believed in 
the conservation of the same quantity of motion in bodies. 
It has been shown that he was wrong in this ; but I have 
shown that it is still true that there is conservation of 
the same moving force, instead of which he put quantity 
of motion. hTevertheless, he was perplexed by the 
changes which take place in the body in consequence 
of modifications of the soul, because they seemed to 
break this law. Dut he thought he had found a way 
out of it (which is certainly ingenious) in saying that 
we must distinguish between motion and direction ; and 
that the soul cannot increase nor diminish the moving 
force, but that it changes the direction or determination 
of the course of the animal s^^irits, and that it is in this 
way that voluntary motions take place*®. It is true that 
he made no attempt to explain how the soul acts so as to 
change the course of bodies, for there seems as much 
difiiculty in this as there is in saying that the soul gives 
motion to bodies, unless with me you have recourse to 
the pre-established harmony ; but it is to be observed 
that there is another law of nature, which I have discovered 
and proved, and which M, Descartes was unaware of, 
namely, that there ^'s conservation not only of the same 
quantity of moving force, but also of the same quantity 

are ab.st>iutely insoluble, but because they are soluble only in 
a certain ordor, whicJi reqxiires that philosophers should begin by 
coming to an agrt eznent as to the infallible mark of truth, and 
should confine themselves to demonstrations from first x>rinciples ' 
(^E. 130 b ; O- iv. 490), 

^ E. omits ^ often.' Cf. Introduction, Part ii. p- 59. 

^ See Monaddlogy^ § 80, note 127, and Introduction, Part iii. p. 89. 
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of direction in whatever line [de quelque cd^e] we take it in 
the world. That is to say, drawing any straight line you 
please, and taking also such bodies and so many of them 
as you please, you will find that, considering all these 
bodies together, without omitting any of those which act 
upon any one of those which you have taken, there 
will always be the same amount [quantite^ of progression 
in the same direction [du memo cote] in all lines parallel 
to the straight line you have taken — observing that the 
total amount of progression is to be calculated by sub- 
tracting from the amount of progression of the bodies 
which go in the given direction, the amount of progression 
of those which go in the opposite direction This law, 
being as good and as general as the other, deserved as 

E. reads vers quelque coie. 

See Principles af ITafure and of Grace, § ii, note 48. Cf. JSpistola ad 
Betnoullium (1696'! (G*. Math. iii. 243; E. 108 note): ^ In the next 
place it is to be observed that I make a distinction between absolute 
force and directing force, although I can deduce and demonstrate 
directing force from the sole consideration of absolute power. And 
indeed I prove that there is conservation not only of the same 
absolute force or quantity of action in the world, but also of the 
same directing force and the same quantity of direction in the 
same lines [ad easdem panes], i. e. the same quantity of progression, 
its direction being taken into account and the quantity of pro- 
gression being counted equal to the mass multiplied by the 
velocity, and not by the square of the velocity’ [mv, not 
‘Nevertheless this quantity of progression differs from quantity 
of motion in this way, that when two bodies are moving in 
opposite directions their total quantity of motion (in the Cartesian 
sense) is to be got by adding together the quantity of motion of 
each (calculated as the mass into the velocity) ; but the quantity 
of progression is to be got by subtracting the one from the otlier; 
for in such a case the difference between the quantities of motion 
will be the quantity of progression. Therefore when Descartes 
thought that he could safeguard the soul’s power of acting on the 
body in this way. that while the soul cannot increase or diminish 
the quantity of motion in the world, it can nevertheless increase 
or diminish the quantity of direction of the [animal] spirits, he 
erred through not knowing this new law of ours regarding the 
conservation of the quantity of direction, which is no less beautiful 
and inviolable than the law of the conservation of absolute force 
[virtus] or power of action.’ The ‘quantity of progression’ would 
now be called a projection of the quantitv of motion. A full 
explanation, with duigrams, will be found in the appendix to 
Buutroux’s edition of the Mo7iadologi&. 
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little to be broken, and this is so, according to my 
system in which there is conservation of force and 
direction, and none of the natural laws of bodies are 
brokelti, notwithstanding the changes which take place 
in body in consequence of changes in the soul. 


APPENDIX H. 

ON THE ELEMEKTS OF EXTEKSION. 

One of Foucher’s objections to the New System was based on 
the contention that extension has no ultimate real elements 
(E. 129 a ; G. iv. 4S7). In some Itemarques stir les Objections de 
M. Foucher (G. iv.- 490) Leibniz replies : ^ The author of the 
objection does not seem to have rightly understood my view. 
Extension or space, and the surfaces, lines and points that can 
be conceived in it, are nothing but relations of order or orders 
of co-existence, both as regards that which actually exists 
and as regards the possible thing that might be put in place 
of that which exists. Thus they have no ultimate component 
elements {pri^idpes]^ any more than number has. And as 
a broken number, for instance can be further broken into 
two-fourths or four-eighths and so on ad infinitum^ without our 
being able to reach the absolutely smallest fractions or to 
conceive the number as a whole formed by the combination of 
ultimate elements, so it is with a line which can be divided, 
just like this number. Again, strictly speaking, the number - 1 - 
in the abstract is a perfectly' simple ratio not at all 

formed by the compounding of other fractions, although in 
numbered things there is equality between two-fourths and 
one-half. And we may say as much regarding an abstract line, 
since compounding takes place only in concrete things, or the 
masses of which these abstract lines indicate the relations. 
And it is also in this way that mathematical points are to bo 
regarded : they are merely modalities, that is to say extremi- 
ties. And as in the abstract line all is indefinite, it has 
reference to everything which is possible, as in the case of 

E. reads * and this’ [i. e. the breach of the law] ‘is avoided by 
my system/ 
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fractions of a number, without our troubling* about divisions 
actually made, which indicate points in the line in various 
ways/ But in actual substantial things the whole is a sum or 
aggregate of simple substances or rather of a multitude of real 
units [utiites]. And it is the confounding of th"^ ideal and the 
actual that has brought the' whole matter into confusion and 
has produced the labyrinth de compositione continui. Those 
who have supposed the line to be made up of points have 
sought for the primary elements in ideal things or relations, 
which was quite a mistake ; and those who have found that 
relations like number or space (which includes the order or 
relation of possible co-existent things) cannot be formed by 
the aggregation of points, have usually made the mistake of 
denying the primary elements of substantial realities, as if 
they had no primary unities,- or as if there were no simple 
substances. Nevertheless number and the line are not chimeric- 
cal things, although they are not thus compounded, for they 
are relations which involve eternal truths, in accordance with 
which the phenomena of nature are ordered. Hence it may 
be said that, considered in the abstract, ^ and J are indepen- 
dent of one another, or rather the total ratio \7-appoH'\ ^ is 
anterior — in the order of reason \dans le signe de la raison\ as 
the Scholastics say — to the partial ratio since it is by the 
subdivision of the half that we come to the fourth, following 
the order of what is ideal ; and the same is the case with the 
line, in which the whole is anterior to the part because the 
part is only possible and ideal. But in realities, in which 
there are only divisions actually made, the whole is merely 
a sum or aggregate, as in the case of a flock of sheep. It is 
true that the number of simple substances which enter into 
a mass, however small it be, is infinite, since in addition 
to the soul which constitutes the real unity of the animal, the 
body of the sheep (for instance) is actually subdivided, that 
is to say it is also an aggi’egate of invisible animals or plants 
(which are likewise coniioound) besides that which constitutes 
also their real unity ; and although this proceeds ad infinitum, 
it is manifest that ultimately all is reducible to these unities, 
the remainder or the aggregates being merely well-founded 
phenomena.’ 



THIRD EXPLANATION 1 — EXTRACT FROM A 
LETTER OF M. D. L. REGARDING HIS 
PHILOSOPHICAL HYPOTHESIS AND THE 
CURIOUS PROBLEM, PROPOUNDED TO 
THE MATHEMATICIANS BY ONE OF HIS - 
FRIENDS, WITH AN EXPLANATION RE- 
GARDING SOME DISPUTED POINTS IN 
PRECEDING JOURNALS BETWEEN THE 
AUTHOR OF THE PRINCIJPLJEJS OF PHYSICS^ 
AND THE AUTHOR OF THE OBJECTIONS. 
1696. 

Some leai-ned and acute friends of mine having con- 
sidered my new hypothesis on. the great question of the 
union of soul and Tjody, and Laving found it of value, 
have asked me to give some explanations regarding the 
objections which have been brought against it and which 
arose from its not having been rightly understood. 

I think the mattei* may be made intelligible to minds of 
every kind by the following illustration. 

Suppose two clocks® or two watches which perfectly 

^ IC. lias ‘ Tiiird Explanation^* \vliicli omitted, by Cf. 

^ Nicholas Hart&oekei'. is a p'^eiidonyni of Ecibniz. 

® See Prefatory Note. Oeuliiiex*s of the simile as t«>no\vs : 
‘My will certainly does not move the moving power that it may 
move my limbs ; but lie who imparted motion to matter and 
laid down laws for it, Himself also formed my Avill. Therefore 
He bound together these nnjst div<*rse things (the motion of 
iiuitter and the choice <T iny will}, so that when my will wills, 
such a motion as it wills occurs,* and on the other hand when 
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keep time together [s' accordent]. Now that may happen 
in three ways. The first way consists in the mutual in- 
fluence of each clock upon the other ; the second, in the 
care of a man who looks after them ; the third, in their 
own accuracy. The first way, that of influence, was 
ascertained on trial by the late M. Huygens to his great 
astonishment. He attached two large pendulums to the 
same piece of wood. The continual swinging of these 
pendulums imparted similar vibrations to the particles of 
the wood ; but as these different vibrations could not 

the motion occurs, the will wills it, without any causality or 
influence \injlua:%ts] of the one upon the other ; as in the case of 
two clocks which are carefully adjusted together to the daily 
course of the sun, as often as the one strikes and tells us the 
hours, the other strikes in the same way and indicates the hours, 
and that apart from any causality, hy which the one might produce 
this effect in the other, but solely on account of the connexion 
which comes from the fact that both were made by the same 
art and with similar workmanship. Thus, for example, the 
motion of the tongue accompanies our volition to speak, and this 
volition accompanies that motion : and the motion does not depend 
upon the volition, nor the volition upon the motion, but both 
depend upon the same Supreme Artificer, who has so wonderfully 
connected and bound them together/ Ethtca^ Tract, I. cap, 2, § 2, 
note 19 ; Land’s ed., vol. iii. p. an. Cf. ibid, note 48 ; Land, iii. aao. 
Cf. also Introduction, Part ii. p. 43. 

* Christian Huygens (1629-1695) was a mathematician, phy- 
sicist and astronomer, w'ho lived for the most part in Holland, 
where he was born, and 5 n Prance, where Leibniz, coming to 
Paris in 1672, met him. Anticipating the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, the Protestant Huygens left Paris in 1681 and returned 
to Holland, hut he continued to correspond with Leibniz on 
mathematical subjects. In 1673 Huygens published his great 
work Horologium Oscillatoriuon, sive de motu pendulorurn ad horologia 
adaptaio, in which he gave a full account of a discovery he had 
made in 1656, that ot the pendulum clock. Among the other 
great works of Huygens wei’e discoveries in connexion with the 
astronomy of the planets, the undulatory theory of light, and 
the use of spiral spi'ings for regulating the balances of watches. 
Leibniz frequently acknowledges his great indebtedness to 
Huygens in regard to mathematics, Vntl in July, 1695, he writes 
to Nicaise ; ‘ Nothing can equal the loss of the incomparable 
M. Huygens, Most certainly he ought to be named immediately 
after Galileo and Descartes. He might still have given us gr^at 
light upon nature’ (G. ii. 552)- B^it elsewhere he says that 
^ M. Huygens had no taste for m«<taphysics/ Lettre d Remond (1714) 
(E. 702 b ; G. iii. 607). 
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continue in their proper order, without interfering with 
one another, unless the pendulums kept time together, 
it happened, by a kind of wonder, that even when their 
swinging was deliberately disturbed they soon came to 
swing together again, somewhat like two stretched strings 
that are in unison. 

The second way of making two clocks (even though 
they be bad ones) constantly keep time together would 
be to put them in charge of a skilled workman who 
should keep them together from moment to moment. 
I call this the way of assistance. 

Finally, the third way will be to make the two clocks 
[pendules~\ at first with such skill and accuracy that we 
can be sure that they -will always afterwards keep time 
together. This is the way of pre-established agreement 
[consentcmcnt], 

Now put the soul and the body in place of the 
two clocks. Their agreement [accord] or sympathy will 
also arise in one of these three ways. The way of in- 
fluence is that of the common philosophy; but as we 
cannot conceive material particles or immaterial species 
or qualities w’^hich can pass from one of these substances 
into the other, we are obliged to give up this opinion. 
The way of assistance^ is that of the system of occasional 
causes ; but I hold that this is to introduce Teus ex 
macliina in a natural and ordinary matter, in which it is 
reasonable that God should intervene only in the way in 
which He supports [concourt d] all the other things of 
nature. Thus there remains only my hypothesis, that 
is to say, the way of the harmony pre-established by a con- 
trivance of the Divine foresight, which has from the 
beginning formed each of these substances in so perfect, 
so regular and accurate a manner that by merely follow- 
ing its own laws which were given to it 'when it came 
into being, each substance is yet in harmony with the 
other, just as if there were a mutual influence between 
them, or as if God 'were continually putting His hand 
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upon them, in addition to His general support [con* 
Citn^ence]. 

I do not think that I need offer any further proof® 
unless I should he required to prove that God '"is in 
a position ^ to make use of this contrivance "of- foresight, 
of which we have instances even among men, in pro- 
portion to the skill tliey have. And supposing that 
God is able to make use of this means, it is very evident 
that this is the best way and the most worthy of Him. 
It is true that I have also other proofs of it ”, but they 
are deeper and it is unnecessary to adduce them here 

Let me say a "word about the dispute between two very 
clever people, the author of the recently-published Prm- 
of JBliysics ® and the author of the Objections (which 
appeared in the Journal of August 13 and elsewhere'^, 
because my hypothesis serves to bring these controversies 
to an end. I do not understand how matter can be 

* It should be observed that Leibniz’s argument from analogy 
proceeds upon the assumption that body and soul, or soul and 
soul, are in reality quite independent and separate from one 
another. If this be not admitted his ^ proof' breaks down: the 
Hhree ways' do not exhaust the possible hypotheses. Leibniz 
seems rather to have prided himself on emphasizing, by his 
hypothesis, the difference between body and soul. In the post- 
script to a letter to Basnage de Beauval (1696), part of which is 
printed as the Second J^daircissement (E. 134b; G. iv. 499'), Leibniz 
says: had a suspicion that my explanation would bo irre- 

concilable with the great difference which, in our opinion, there 
is between mind [espr^^] and body. But now you see clearly. Sir, 
that no one has established their independence more completely 
than I. For since hitherto we have been obliged to explain their 
inter-relation \^communicatio 7 i] by a kind of miracle, we have con- 
stantly given occasion to many people to fear that the distinction 
between mind and body is not so real as people think, since our 
reasons for maintaining it are so far-fetched. Now all these scruples 
cease.’ 

® TliG Second ^claircissemevt reads * is skilful^nough/ 

The reference is probably to such arguments as those which 
he afterwards gave in the Monadology, 

® I have omitted two paragraphs dealing with a purely mathe- 
matical problem. 

^ Hartisoeker. See New System, § 6, note 36. 

Foucher. 
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conceived as extended and yet without either actual 
or ideal ” parts ; and if it is so, I do not know what 
is meant by being extended I even hold that matter 
is essentially an aggregate, and consequently that there 
are always* actual parts. Thus it is by reason, and not 
merely by the senses, that we judge that it is divided, 
or rather that it is ultimately nothing but a collection 
I hold it as true that matter (and even each 
part of matter) is divided into a greater number of parts 
than it is possible to imagine. And accordingly I often 
say that each body, however small it may be, is a world 
of creatures infinite in number. Thus I do not believe 
that there are atoms, that is to say, parts of matter which 
are perfectly hard or of invincible solidity ; while, on the 
other hand, I as little believe that there is a perfectly 
jduid matter and my opinion is that each body is fluid 
in comparison with more solid bodies and solid in com- 
parison with the more fluid. I am surpidsed that it is 
still said that an equal quantity of motion, in the Car- 
tesian sense, is always conserved ; for I have proved the 
opposite, and already excellent mathematicians have 
admitted it. Nevertheless I do not regal'd the solidity 
or consistence of bodies as a primary quality, bxit as 
a consequence of motion, and I hope that my Dynamics 
will show in what this consists, as the understanding of 
my hypothesis will also serve to remove several diffi- 
culties which still engage the attention of philosophers. 
In fact, I believe I can intelligibly answer all the doubts 
to which the late JIT. JBernier^^ has specially devoted a 

mentaleSy i. e. thinkable. 

The reference is probably to the views of Foucher, who denied 
that the essence of matter is extension, holding^ that all oiir ideas 
(including those of external objects) are merely modifications of 
ourselves and that, in order to represent an object, an idea miist 
be like it. See Foucher de Careil, Lettres ct Op%iscuUs medits do Leibiiizj 
Introduction. 

Hartsoeker’s theory was that the ultimate elements of things 
are perfectly hard atoms in a perfect fluid, the atoms combined 
forming tangible bodies, while the fluid transmits light, &c. 

Fran9ois Beinier (d. 1688) was moie famous as a traveller 
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book ; and those who will think out what I have 
formerly published will perhaps find that they already 
have the means of making* this answer. 

titan as a philosopHer. After travelling in Syria ^and Egypt, he 
went to India (where he was physician to Axinang^zebe'), and. 
afterwards to Cashmir. In -Paris he was nicknamed ‘ the Mogul.* 
He assisted Poileau in preparing the Mock jyecree, given in the hall 
oX JParnasszcSf i7z yaroirr of the Masters of A^rts^ ’Physicians, ayioL Professors of 
the Umx ersiiy of Siagira, in the Zand of chimeras, for the support ofMie 
doctrine of Aristotle, which by its iddicule killed the serious proposal 
that the Prench Parliament should officially condemn the philo- 
sophy of Pescartes. IBernier*s principal philosophical works were 
Ahrege de la phUosophie de Gassendi (8 vols., tS'jS) and, hy way of 
supplement to this, Poutes de M. Pemter sur gueZgues-uns des princzpaucc 
chapitres de son ahrege de la phUosophie de Gassendi (g vols., 1684). The 
latter is probably tho work to which heibniz refers. There is 
an Englisli translation of Bernier's T) ax els in the Mogul Bxnpire (new 
ed., Constable, 1897). 



ON THE ULTIMATE ORIGINATION 
OF THINGS. 1697. 

PREFATORY NOTE. 

This paper, written in Latin, is dated Ly Leibniz, November 
1697- It may have been intended for the Ada Ki-vcIHortim ; 
V>ut it remained unpublished until 1840. when Erdmann in- 
cluded it in his edition, Leibniz here explains the function, 
ot the principle of sufficient reason in his philosophy, expand- 
ing- what he had already said in a paper written about 1685, 
to which Erdmann gives the title, l^e Scteniia ’Unh'evsali seu 
Calcfdo p 7 ifIo.so 2 J 7 iieo (see E. 83 b ; G. vii. 200). §§ 36-48 of the 

Monadoloyy may be regarded as a condensation of the main 
argument of this Es.say On i 7 ie UJf'nnaie Oidg^jiaiion of T 7 iin(f.s, 
In the latter part of the Essay we have a vindication of the 
optimism of Leibniz (that this is the best of all possible 
worlds}, and some of the chief doctrines of the T 7 if'odi<'v^ au* 
given in outline. 

The Ultimate Origination of 'TJiinga is given by E. 147 sqij. ; 
(jr. vii. 302 sq(j[. 

]Br,sii>Es the world or the aggregate of finite things 
there is a certain unity which is dominant, not 

only as the soul is dominant in me or ratlier as the ego 
itself is dominant in my body, but alst) in a much higher 
sense b For the dominant unity of the universe not 
only rules the world but constructs or^ fashions it. It 
is higher than the world and, so to speak, extram undane, 
and is thus the ultimate reason of things. For the 

^ Cf. Mvnadology^ §§ 70 and 752, notes ixi and 115. 

^ E. reads ‘and.’ 

z 
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sufficient reason of existence cannot be found eithei* in 
any particular thin^ or in the whole aggregate and 
series of things. liet us suppose that a book of the 
elements of geometry existed from all eternity ahd that 
in succession one copy of it was made from^ another, it 
is evident that although we can account for the present 
book by the book from which it was copied, nevertheless, 
going back through as many books as we like, we could 
never reach a complete reason for it, because we can 
always ask why such books have at all times existed, 
that is to say, why hooks at all, and why written in 
this way. What is true of books is also true of the 
different states of the world ; for, in spite of certain laws 
of change, the succeeding state is, in some sort, a copy 
of that which precedes it. Therefore, to \vhatever earlier 
state you go back, you never find in it the complete 
reason of things, that is to say, the reason why there 
exists any world and why this world rather than some 
other. 

You may indeed suppose the world eternal ; but as 
you suppose only a succession of states, in none of which 
do you find the sufficient reason, and as even any number' 
of worlds does not in the least help you to account for 
them, it is evident that the reason must be sought else- 
where. For in eternal things, even though there be no 
cause, there must be a reason ^ which, for permanent 
things, is necessity itself or essence ^ ; but for the series 
of changing things, if it be supposed that they succeed 
one another from all eternity, this reason is, as we shall 
presently see, the prevailing of inclinations^ which con- 

® If a tiling is eternal, it cannot liave a cause in time ; but there 
must still V be some reason (other than a cause in time) for its 
existence. Of, Aristotle’s alrto*' (which is wider than our “'cause’) 
and the German Grund. 

* Hy * permanent things’ is meant things that are not contingent, 
and these, in I/cibniz’s language, are ‘possible’ things = ^ necessary' 
things-«essences. Cf. Monadology, §§ 40 and 43, notes 64 and 67. 

The sufficient reason of changing- or contingent things is not 
an absolute principle, whose opposite would be self-contradictory. 
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sist not in necessitating reasons, that is to sa3^, reasons 
of an absolute and metaphj^sieal necessity, the opposite 
of which involves a contradiction but in inclining 
reasons. From this it is manifest that even by sup- 
posing the eternity of the world, we cannot escape the 
ultimate extramundane reason of things, that is to say, 
God'". 

Accordingly the reasons of the world lie hid in some- 
thing extramundane, diiferent from the concatenation of 
states or the series of things, the aggregate of which 
constitutes the world. And thus we must go beyond 
the ph^T-sical or h^^pothetieal necessity, according to which 
the later things of the world are determined by the 
earlier, to something which is of absolute or metaphy'sical 
necessity”, of which a reason cannot be given. For the 
present world is necessary ph^^sically or hypothetically, 
but not absoluteljr or metaphysically. That is to say, 
the nature of the world being such as it is, it follows 
that things must happen in it just as they do. There- 
fore, since the ultimate root of all must be in something 
which has metaphysical necessity, and since the reason 
of any existing thing is to be found only in an existing 
thing, it follows that thei’e must exist one Being which 
has metaphy'sical necessit^^, one Being of whose essence 

but a fexiperiority of the good or desirable over the bad or un- 
desirable in the things which come to pass. The bahaice or 
preponderance of goodness inclines the will of God (without 
absolutely necessitating it) to create these contingent things. 

® The word conf) adicfio 72 em seems to have been oxn.lited,per incuriam. 
Neither E. nor G. gives it. 

Even though the world be tahen as eternal, its necessity is 
not on that account absolute or compelling but merely ‘incliuiug. ’ 
and it therefore presupposes some one whose will is Mncline<l,* 
i e. God. 

® E. reads ‘something which is absolute or metaphysical ne- 
cessity.' Absolute or metaphysical necessity is a necessity that 
is ind(‘pencU*nt of actual things, in contrast with hypothetical 
(conditional, relative > or physical necessity, w'hich is the necessity 
arising out of tho natures of actual things, tlie n<‘cossity whi<'h 
a system of ^ com}>ossible ' things imposes on its members, C’f. 
Introduction, Part ii, p. 67, 


z 2 
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it is to exist and thus there must exist something 
different from that plurality of beings, the world, which 
as we admitted and showed, has no metaphysical neces- 
sity 

But to explain more distinctly how from: eternal or 
Ovssential or metaphysical truths there arise temporal,' 
contingent or physical truths, we must first observe that, 
from the very fact that there exists something rather 
than nothing, it follows that in possible things, or in 
possibility or essence itself, there is a certain need of 
existence or, so to speak, a claim to exist, in a word, 
that esscmce of itself tends to existence From this it 
further follows that all possible things, that is, things 
exx^ressing essence or possible reality, with equal right 
tend to existence in x>roportion to the quantity of 
essence or reality, or in |>i’oportion to the degree of per- 
fection which belongs to them. For perfection is nothing 
but quantity of essence ^ 

Hence it is most evident that out of the infinite 
possible combinations and series of x>ossible things there 
exists that one through which tlie greatest amount of 
essence or x^ossibility is brougiil into existence. Ind-^ed, 
there is always in things a principle of determination 
according to maximum and niinimum, so that, for instance, 
the maximum effect is pi’oduced with the minimum out- 
lay And the time, the idace, or, in a word, the 

“ Cf. 8pinoz;rs> distinction 'between Substance as i*l quod in se est 
and Mode as id qnofl i 7 i alio est. Etlucs, Part i. defi 3 and 5. See 
Monadohxjy, §§ 3^ 

For Kant’s criticism of the cosmological proof of the existence 
of God, see Critique of Pure Iteasoyi^ Transcendental Dialettic, bk. ii. cli. 2, 

§ 2. Fourth Antiaoynif, 

Cf. Monadologyj § 40, note 64. 

Both E. and G read essenUanij which is manifestly a slip for 
erisientiam. E, corrects the error in his Ei rata, 

^ Cf. Mon axiology^ §§ 4t and 54, 

Outlay or cost is in itself loss or limitation. But if there is to 
be a world at all, tliere must be loss or limitation, for if the 
elements of the world were not in different degrees limited, thei*e 
would be no variety. All would be one ‘ .splendidly null ’ 
tion. Yet the world is the best possible world in. the sense that it 
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receptivity or capacity of the world may liere be con- 
sidered as the outlay or ground on which the world is 
to be built as fittingly {qiiam cammodissim^ as possible, 
while the variety of forms corresponds to the fitness 
[coimnoditas^ of the building and to the number and 
elegance of its rooms. The whole matter may be likened 
to certain games in which all the spaces on a board are 
to filled up according to definite rules, so that, unless 
you make use of some ingenious contrivance, you find 
yourself in the end kept out of some refractory spaces 
and compelled to leave empty more spaces than you 
intended and some which you might otherwise have 
filled. Yet there is a definite method by which the 
most complete filling up of the spaces may most easily 
be accomplished. So if we have to draw a triangle, no 
other determining condition being given, it will be an 
equilateral triangle ; and if a line is to be drawn from 
one point to another, no further condition being assigned, 
the easiest or shoi'test way will be chosen. So if once 
it is given that being is superior to not-being (that is to 
nay, that there is a reason why something should exist 
rather than nothing or that possibility must pass into 
actuality, it follows that, though nothing further is 
determined, there must exist as much as is possible con- 
sidering the capacity of time and space (that is, of the 
possible order of existing just as tiles are jDut together 

contains the greatest balance of pei'fection over limitation or of 
good over evil, i, e, the maximum of advantage at the minimum 
of co'-t. In this sense the ‘principle of the betrt/ to which Leibniz 
eon&tantly I'oferrs, is a ‘principle of determination according t<> 
maximum and minimum,’ That the cost should be minimum 
might i)e taken as a of stating the ‘ law of parsimony/ 

That is, the natural or essential limits within which the 
actual world may express an ideal possibility, which has iio limit-^. 
This limiting ‘ I’eeeptivity or capacity' (which is to the world what 
the body is to the individual Monad') might be regarded as the 
passivity or matter of the world, in contrast with its activity or 
form, 

Cf. Frinciples of Nature and of Grace^ § 7. 

i. e. not merely the order which we discover among actual 
things, but the order which is a condition of possible thiJigs 
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in such a way that as many as possible may be contained 
in a given area. 

Thus it is wonderfully made known to us how in the 
very origination of things a certain Divine niatheniatics 
or metaphysical mechanics is employed and the greatest 
quantity is brought into existence [lit. the determination 
of the gi'eatest quaiitity takes place]. So among all 
angles the determined [fixed] angle in geometry is rthe 
right angle and so also liquids put into heterogeneous 
mediii take the form of greatest capacity, that of a sphere. 
But best of all is the illustration we get in ordinary 
mechanics, where, when several heavy bodies act against 
one another, the resultant motion is that which produces 
the greatest fall on the whole For as all |)ossibIe 
things by an equal right tend to exist in proportion to 
their reality, so all weights by an equal right tend to 
fall in proportion to their gravity ; and as an the case of 
the latter there is produced a motion which involves the 
greatest possible fall of the heavy bodies, so in the case of 
the former there is produced a world in which the greatest 
number of joossible things comes into existence. 

And thus we have physical necessity coming* from 
metaphysical necessit3’' ; for although the world is not 
metax^hysically necessary, so that its ox>posite involves 
a contradiction or logical absurdity, it is nevertheless 
phj'sically neeessaiy or so determined that its opx>osite 
involves imperfection or moral absurdity. And as x>ossi- 
bility is the principle of essence, so pex'fection or degree 

cf>ming into existence. Only eomi>asssiblo Obsences can give rise 
to co-existing phenomena, and time and space are tlic order of 
co-existence of these phenomena. See Introduction, Part iii. p. 102. 

i» <wiien God calculates and enq^loys thouglit, tlie world is 
made.' De cofmexione iytter res ei verba (1677) (E. 77 a ; G. vii. 191). 
The phrase was written by Xieibniz on the margin of the MS. and 
may accordingly be of later date. 

The right angle is always 90® ; but an acute or an obtuse angle 
i-^ variable in size. The right angle is thus ' iixed ’ or ‘ determined,' 
and tlie right angle is the greatest angle at which one line can 
meet anothei*. 

The suggestion is of some such arrangconent as wo have in 
a syt>teni of pulley:?. 
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of essence (throuj^h which more thing^s are compossible 
the greater it is) is the principle of existence. Whence 
at the same time it is manifest how the Author of the 
world Is free, although He does all things determinatel^". 
for He acts from a principle of wdsdom or x>erfection. 
Indifference springs from ignorance, and the wiser a 
man is the more is he determined towards that which is 
mo^t perfect 

But, you will say, however beautiful may seem this 
comparison of a certain metaphysical determining me- 
chanism with the physical mechanism of heavy bodies., 
it nevertheless fails in this respect that heavy bodies 
really exist and act, but possibilities or essences anterior 
to existence or apaif from it are imaginary or fictitious 
and therefore no reason of existence is to be sought in 
them. I reply that neither these essences nor what are 
called eternal truths regarding these essences are ficti- 
tious, but that they exist in a certain, region (if I may so 
call it) of ideas, that is to say, in God Himself, the source 
of all essence and of the existence of othei' things. Idiat 
this is not a mere gratuitous assertion of mine is shown 
by the existence of the actual series of things. For sine(* 
the reason of the series is not to be found in itself, as has 
been shown above, but is to be sought in metax>hysical 
necessities or etexmal truths, and since existing things 
can come only from existing things, as we have already 
remarked, eternal truths must liave existence in some 
absolutely or^'^ metaphysically necessar3^ subject, that is, 
in God, through whom these things which would otlier- 
wise be imaginai*y are (to use a barbarous but expressive 
word) realized 

And indeed we actually find that all things in the 

Cf. Introduction, Fart iii. p. 145. 

22 Or ‘ ground.’ E. reads * and/ 

That is to say, God giv^es them, a certain realitjr or existence in 
Hts iauh}\<fanrUHfj,^'iH distinct from existence in iho aciual worlds which 
belongs to contingent things. Cf. Monudolayi/j §§ 43, 44, 46 and 
47, note 75. 
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world take place in accordance with the lawSy not only 
geometrical hut also metaphysical, of eternal truths, that 
ifc., not only in accordance with material necessities hut 
also in accordance with formal reasons ^ And tliis is 
not only true in general as rt.gni*ds the reason ^whieh we 
have just explained) why a world exists rather than not, 
and why it exists thus rather than otheiwise (a reason 
which is to he found only in the tendency of possible 
things to exist) ; hut also when we come down to par- 
ticular things we see that metaphysical laws of cause- 
power, activity, are present in a wonderful way through- 
t>ut the whole of nature, and that they are even su^jerior 
to the purely geometrical laws of matter, as to my great 
astonishment I found when I was ex2>laining the laws 
of motion, so that, as I have elsewhere more fully ex- 
l>lained~% I was ultimately compelled to give up the la\v 
of the geometrical composition of forces [conatz^sj which 
I had maintained in my youth when I had more belief 
ill the material view- 

Accordingly we have the ultimate reason of the reality 
hotli of essences and of existences in one Being wdio is 
necessarily greater, higher, and older [anierkisj than the 
world itself, since through Him not only the existing 
things which the world contains but also possible things 
have reality. But this ultimate reason can be found 
only in one source on account of the inter- connexion of 
all these things “h But it is manifest that from this 
source existing things continually come forth [promanare], 
that they are being and have been jDroduced by it, since 
it does not appear why one state of the world rather 
than another, the state of yesterday rather than that of 
to-day, should flow from it^^^ It is also manilest how 

E, reads *• necessities ^ instead of ‘ reasons.’ 

See Appendix I. p, 351. 

Tliiit IS to say, the actual system of things is one and therefore 
its source is one.' Of. Monadofogif^ § 39. 

clear. Janet translates ‘from tht‘ 
woild itself. Kirchmann translates ‘from this source,’ On Janet’s 
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God acts not only ph^^sically but also freely, liow not 
only the efficient but also the final catise of things is in 
Him, and how He manifests not only His greatness and 
power in the. mechanism of the world as already con- 
structed, but also His wisdom and goodness in the 
constructing of it 

And lest any one should think that we are here con- 
foimding moral x>erfection or goodness with metaphysical 
perfection or greatness and, allowing the latter, should 
deny the former, it is to be observed that it follows from 
■what has been said not only that the world is most 
perfect physically, or, if prefer it, metaphysically, 

that is to say, that that series of things has come into 
existence in which the greatest amount of reality is 
actually manifested, but also that the world is most 
perfect morally because genuine moral i>erfection is phy- 
sical perfection in minds [;me7itcs^ tlieniselves. Where- 
fore the world is not only the most admirable mechanism, 
but it is also, in so far as it is made up of minds 
tlie best commonwealth, through which there is be- 
stowed upon minds the gieatest possible happiness <>i* 
joy, in which their x:>liysical perfection consists 

interpretation, the passnge would mean that all the states of the 
world mu!!»t come from God, in whose nature is to be found the 
sufficient reason of all and of each, and not from the world itself, 
which cannot supply the sufficient reason of any. On KirchmannV 
intei'protation, the meaning would be that each state of the world 
t*omes from God by a ^ coMimtaZ creation,' because there is no reason 
w'hy God should create one state rather than another. Both inter- 
I>retations are possible ; but Janet's seems the more natural. 

Cf, Monadology, §§ 47, 48, 55. 

so ‘Piiyhical' here means ‘natural’ or ‘according to the speeitic 
nature {ipvarLs^ of the thing’ in contrast with ‘ met£lpUy^ica^ ’ in the 
sense of ‘absolute, independent of the specific nature of the thing.’ 
Thus (cf. supj'a) ‘ the world is most perfect physically ' means that 
its individual members or elements are as perfect as the nature of 
each allows, while ‘ the world is most x->erfect metaphj^sically ’ meauis 
that the world as a whole is the most perfect possible. So also 
genuine moral perfection is physical perfection in minds thein- 
i>elves’ means that the specific natural perfection of mind is moral 
perfection. 

Cf. Monadology, §§86 sqq. ‘Felicity is to persons what per- 
fection is to beings.’ Paper without a title (1686) (G. iv. 46ra)- 
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But, you will say, we find that the opposite of tliis 
takes i^lace in the world, for very often the best x>eoi;>le 
suffer the worst things, and those who are innocent, both 
animals and men, are afflicted and put to^ death ,even 
with torture ; and indeed the world, especially if we 
consider the government of the human race, seems x'ather 
a confused chaos than anything directed by a supreme 
wisdom. So, I confess, it seems at a first glance, but 
when we look at it more closely the opposite conclusion 
manifestly follows a priori from those very considerations 
which have been adduced, the conclusion, namely, that 
the highest possible x^erfection of all things, and therefore 
of all minds, is brought about. 

And indeed, as the la^vyers say, it is not pro^xer to 
judge unless we have examined the whole law. We 
know a veiy small part of eternity which is immeasure- 
able in its extent ; for what a lit.tle thing is the record 
of a few thousand years, w’hich history transmits to us ! 
Nevei'theloss, from so slight an experience we rashly 
judge regarding the immeasureable and eternal, like men 
who, having been born and brought up in prison or, 
[xerhaps, in the subterranean salbmines of the Sarnia- 
tians '~, should think that there is no other light in the 

The reference iirs pi'obably to some of the salt-mines in oi* near 
the Car)><ithian.s, which are the richest in Europe. The most 
famous .salt-mines in the world are at Wielicza, near Cracow in 
Gali<*iu (which in Eeibiiiz's time was still part of the kingdom of 
PolaJid). They have been worked for about 600 years, and many 
of the workers live permanently underground, there being streets 
and hoti'^es and, in short, something like a village in the lower 
levels. In Jeremy Collier’s Dictionajyj publi.shed towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, the famous salt-mines are said to be 
those of Eperios, in. northern Hungary, on the other side of the 
Carpathians from Cracow. Surmatia is a vei-y vague word. Ac- 
cording to Ptolemy it included all the eastern European plain from 
the Vistula and the Dniester to the Volga. In any case it included 
the district of the salt-mines referred to. Eeibniz elsewhere seems 
to identify Sarmatian with. Slavonic speech. (Nouveaztx Bssais, iii. 
2, § I ; E. S99 b; G. v. 359, 260.) In English verse, Sarmatia is 
often used as synonymous with Poland, e. g. ‘Sarmatia fell, un- 
wept, without a crime ’ (^Campbell, Pleasures of Hopoy Part i. line 376 ; 
sf*e also L 407). 
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world than that of the feeble lamp which hardly suffices 
to dii*ect their steps. If you look at a very beautiful 
X>ictui'e, having covered up the whole of it except a very 
smalL x>art, what will it present to your sight, however 
thorough];^’^ you examine it (nay, so much the more, the 
more closely you inspect it), but a confused mass of 
colours laid on without selection and without art ? Yet 
if you remove the covering and look at the whole picture 
from the right point of view, you wdll see that wffiat 
aj^peared to have been carelessly daubed on the canvas 
was really done by the painter with very great art ^ 
The experience of the eyes in painting corresponds to 
that of the ears in music. Eminent composers very 
often mingle discords vdth harmonies so as to stimulate 
and, as it were, to prick the hearer, who becomes anxious 
as to what is going to happen, and is so much the more 
X)leased when presently all is restored to order ; just as 
we take pleasure in small dangers or risks of mishap, 
merely from the consciousness of our power or our luck 
or from a desire to make a display of them ; or, again, as 
we delight in the show of danger that is connected wdth 
X:)erformances on the tight-rope or sword-dancing {saitts 
2)criUetix)"'^y and we ourselves in jest half let go a little 
]^oy, as if about to throw him from us, like the ape which 
carx'ied Christiern, King of Denmark while still an 
infant in swaddling-clothes, to the toj) of the roof, and 
then, as in jest, relieved the anxiety of every one by 
bringing him safely back to his cradle. On the same 
X>rinciple sweet things become insipid if we eat nothing 
else ; sharp, tai’t, and even bitter things must be com- 
l^ined with them, so as to stimulate the taste. He 

A most variant of this illustration occurs iu 

Bosanquet's JSssenilals of Logic, pjx 55 sqq. 

Leibniz gives the Fx-ench phra>,o to explain his Latin. 

Probably Christiern or Christian V (1646-1699;, tlio first 
hereditary (not elected) King of Denmark, wlio was reigning at 
the time when Leibniz wrote. In the text lie is called Christiern us, 
Christiern or Kristiern being the Danish foi'iu of the niiiuo. 
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who has not tasted bitter things does not deserve sweet 
things and, indeed, will not appreciate them. This 
is the very law of enjoy raent, that pleasure does not 
have an even tenor, for this begets loathing and makes 
ns dulL not happy 

But as to Gur saying that a part nia^’^ be disturbed 
without destroying harmony in the whole, this must not 
be understood as meaning that no account is taken of the 
parts or that it is enough for the world as a whole to be 
perfect, although it may be that the human race is 
wretched, and that there is in the universe no regard 
for justice and no care for us. as is the <4>iiiiuu of some 
whose judgment regarding the totality of things is 
not quite just. For it is to be observed that, as in 
a thoroughly well-constituted commonwealth care is 
taken, as far as may be, for the good of individuals, 
so the universe will not be sufficiently perfect unless 
the interests of individuals are attended to, while the 
universal harmony is And for this no 

* To have a thour'iind well-bound VirgiK in your library, always 
to sing airs from the oper*i of Cadmu>^ and Hermione, to bn^ak all 
your porcelain that you might have nothing but cups of gold» to 
litive diamonds alone for buttons, to eat notiiing but partridges, 
to di’ink only Hungarian or Sbiras wine — would you call that 
reason?' Tlieodicee, § X24 ,E. 539 b; O. vi. 179) - Cf. Princixilas of 
Nature and of Grace, § 18 ; also Bacon, Ne u 4 .ug 7 nentis, iiL i. 

Cf. ThSodtcee, §118 (E. 535a; G-, vi. 169): ‘No substance is 
absolutely contemptible or precious in the sight of God. ... It 
is certain that God gives more importance to a man than to 
a lion ; yet I do not know if we can be certain that God prefers 
one man to the whole species of lions in all respects. But even if 
it were so, it would not follow that the intei*est of a eertaixi number 
of men should prevail in face of a general disorder, extending to an 
infinite number of created things. This opinion would be a relic 
of the old maxim, now quite out of repute, that everything happens 
solely on man’s account.' Cf. Meditation i>ur la notion commune de la 
justice (Mollat, p. 63) ; ‘There are people who think that we ai'e of 
too little consequence, in the sight of an infinite God, for Him to 
have any care for us : we are supposed to be in relation to God 
what the worms, which we crush without thinking about it, are. in 
relation to us. But this is to .sujiposc that God is like a man and 
cannot think of everything. Just because God is infinite, He does 
things without labour by a kind of consequence of His will, as it is 
a consequence of my will and that of my friend that we are in 
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better standard could be set up than the very law of 
justice which declares that each should participate in the 
perfection of the universe and in a haj)piness of his own 
in proportiois. to his own virtue and to the degree in which 
his will has regard to the common good ; and by this is 
fulfilled that which we call charity and the love of God, 
in which alone, in the opinion of wise theologians, consists 
the force and power even of the Christian religion®®. Nor 
ought it to api:)ear wonderful that so great a place should 
be given to minds in the universe, since they most closely 
resemble the image of the Supreme Author ; they are 
related to Him, not (like other things) as machines to 
their constructor, but as citizens to their prince ; they 
are to last as long as the universe itself, and in a manner 
they express and concentrate the whole in themselves, so 
that it may be said that minds are whole parts 
tofales] 

Hiit as to the special question of the afflictions of good 
men, it is to be held as certain that these afflictions have 
as their result the greater good of those who are afflicted, 
and this is true not only theologically but also naturally 
as tlu^ grain cast into the earth suffers before it 
bears fruit. And in general it maybe said that afflictions 
are for the time evil but in the end good, since they ai*e 
short ways to greater perfection. So in physics, liquids 
which ferment slowly take also a longer time to purify, 

agreement, no new action being reqxiired to jirodiice our agree- 
mc‘nt, beyond ttie resolve wliich each of us ]ias made. Now it tlie 
human race and even the s-xnallest thing were not well g<*verned, 
the universe itself would not be well governed, for tlie wlioie 
consists in its ])art.s.’ 

Cf. Pope, on Man, Fourth Ejnstle, lines 327 sqq. Naturo, 

says Pope, connects 

^ Man’s greatest virtue with his greatest bliss. 

Self-love thus pusli’d to social, to divine, 

Gives tliee to make thy neighbour’s blessing thine. 

Happier as kinder, in whatever degree 
And height of bliss but height of charity/ 

See Introduction, Fart ii. p. 31. 
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while those which undergo a greater agitation throw oft* 
certain of their ingredients with greater force, and are 
thus more quickly rectified. And this is what you might 
call going back in order that you may put niore*^ force 
inte your leap forward (qiton recede pouy' mleux scvater^^^. 
^W^herefore these things are to be regarded not only as 
agreeable and comforting, but also as most true. And 
in general I think there is nothing more true than 
happiness, and nothing more happy and pleasant than 
truth . 

Further, to realize in its completeness the universal 
beauty and perfection of the works of God, we must 
recognize a certain perpetual and very free x:>rogress of 
the whole universe, such that it is always going forward 
to greater improvement \_ciiltiis']. So even now a great 
part of our earth has received cultivation [c?dfura} and 
will receive it more and more. And although it is true 
that sometimes certain parts of it grow wild again, or 
again suffer destruction or degeneration, yet this is to be 
undei'stood in the way in which affliction was explained 
above, that is to say, that this very destruction and 
degeneration leads to some gi-eater end, so that somehow 
we profit by the loss itself"*^. 

And to the possible objection that, if this were so, the 
world ought long ago to have become a paradise, there 
is a ready answer. Although many substances have 


Of. Prinapleff of yafiire and of Grace ^ § 12, notp 51. 

CL Zettre a la Frmcesae Sophie (1706') (G. vii. 568) : ^ And as there 
is reason to think that the universe itself develops from more to 
more and that all tends to some end, since all comes from an 
Author whose wisdom is perfect, we may similaidy believe that 
souls, which last as long as the universe, go also from hotter to 
better, at least naturally ^ plnjsiquemciif] and that their f)ei‘fections 
go on increasing, although most often this tak€*s place impiu'ceptibly 
and sometimes after great circuits backward/ Hee also LeiUe h 
Biairguet (1716) (G. iii. 589^ : ‘Although the tiniverse lias always 
been equally perfect’ [i. e. each momentai-y state of the universe 
equally perfect with every other! ‘‘it will never l:>e sai>r(‘mely 
perfect ; for it always clianges and gains new perfo<*tions, though 
it loses old ones.’ 
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already attained a great perfeetiony yet on account of 
the infinite divisibility of the continuoxis^ there always 
remain in the abyss of things slumbering parts which 
have yet to be awakened, to grow in size and w^orth, 
and, in a word, to advance to a more perfect state [ad 
meliorem And hence no end of progress is ever 

reached* 


APPENDIX L 

THE GROWTH OF EEIBNIZ’S THEORIES REGARDING FORCE 

AN1> MOTION* 

In the second of two dialogues, entitled Fhoranomus seu de 
Potentia et Legihus Natu7'ae (1689), Deibniz gives an account of 
the progress of his views regarding dynamics and j^hysics. 
What follows is a portion of this account, combined with 
part of a similar statement in the Specimen Dgnamicum, 

* When first I escaped from the prickly thorn-brakes of the 
schools into the more pleasant fields of later philosophy", I was 
greatly taken with that fascinating ease of understanding, in 
which I saw a lucid imagination comprehending all the things 
which formerly were wrapped in dark notions. And after long 
and careful deliberation I at length rejected the “forms” and 
“ qualities ” of material things, and reduced all things to purely 
mathematical principles ; but since I was not yet versed in 
geometry, I was convinced that a continzcum consists of points 
and that a very slow motion is broken by little bits of rest, and 
I was inclined to other doctrines of this kind, which commend 
themselves to those who seek to comprehend all things with 
the imagination and who do not notice the infinite which is 
everywhere latent in things. But although, when I became 
a geometrician, T put off these opinions, there yet remained for 
a while atoms and the void, as relics of a state of mind that 
w’-as in revolt against the idea of the infinite ; for although 
I granted that every continuum can in thought he divided 
€id infinifum, yet J did not really accept the view that in things 
there are innumerable parts which follow from motion in the 
jylenuuf. At last, not only was I freed from this scruple, but 
also I began to recognize something deeper in bodies, which 
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could not be compx-eb ended by the imagination. . . This 

ought not to seem wonderful, for it is the nature of foundations 
to be humble, biat if they are securely laid, great masses arise 
upon them. Accordingly, when T as yet acknowledged the 
lurisdiction of imagination alone in regard to material things, 
1 was of opinion that any natural inertia in bodies was 
unintelligible, and that a body at rest in racuo or in a free 
space must receive the velocity of another, however small that 
other might be ; and that this does not actually happen in our 
experience I attributed to the system established by the wisdom 
of tbe Supreme Author of things, in which all things are ruled 
by the most just laws. Nor indeed did I doubt that the origin 
of the system might be rationally thought out on mechanical 
piinciples from those very laws of natural bodies, which explain 
occurrences by the composition of* motions, such as T expounded 
legiirding several cases in a treatise which I published when 
a young man.’ Phoranomms^ see Arch. f. Oesch, ri. i. 577. 

‘When I was a young man and, at that time, following 
Democritus and his adherents in this matter, Gassendi and 
Descartes, I regarded the nature of body as consisting in mere 
inert mass, I issued a treatise with the title Bi/pothesis Phi/sirctj 
in which I exi>ounded a theor3’’ of motion both abstract (inde- 
pendent of the system of things) and concrete (as it appears 
m the sj^wtem of things), which I see has pleased many 
«li:^tingnislied men better than its moderate worth deserved, 
hi this treatise I maintained that, sup^^osing 1113^ view of the 
nature of bodj” to be right, eveiy impinging body gives its 
impulse [co 7 t(ffus\ to the body on w'hich it impinges or which 
is directl3' in its way, as such. For when the impact takes 
place, the body impinged upon endeavours to move forward 
and thus to go away, and (since, as I then thought, body is 
inditferejnt to motion or rest) this endeavour [etf*ort, ronaftfs] 
must have its full effect in the body impinged upon, unless it 
IS hindered b3" an opposite effort, and even if it is so hindered, 
f^inee these different ehorts must be compounded together. 
Accordingl3’' it was manifest that no cause c-an be given why 
the imjjinging body should not achieve the effect towaids 
which it tends or why the body impinged upon should not 
receive the whole impulse [cona/tfit] of the impinging body, and 
therefore the motion of the body impinged upon is compounded 
of its own original impulse and the new or foreign impulse it 
has received. Whence I further showed that if in body there 
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were recognized only mathematical notions, magnitude, figure, 
place, and their changes or their tendency [conatus\ to change 
at the very moment of impact, and no account were taken of 
metaxjhysical lotions, namely, of moving power [pofe^ttki] in 
the form, and of inertia <or resistance to motion) in the matter 
[of the body], and if it were thus necessary that the I'esult of 
the impact should be determined by a purely geometrical 
composition of forces [co 7 iatus], as we have explained : then 
it ought to follow that the impulse of the impinging body, 
however small that body may be, is communicated to the whole 
of the body impinged upon, however large it may be, and thus 
the very largest body at rest is moved away by an impinging 
body, however small, without any retarding of the latter, since 
matter, thus understood, is not repugnant but rather indifferent 
to motion. Hence it would not be more diflSeult to move 
a large body at rest than a small one, and therefore there 
would be action without reaction, and no estimate of power 
could be made, since anj’-thing might be accomplished by 
anything. . . . But afterwards, having considered the whole 
matter more profoundly, I saw in what the systematic explana- 
tion of things ’ [i. e. the explanation of things as they actually 
are] ‘ should consist, and I observed that my former hypothesis 
regarding the nature of body was not complete, and that this 
as well as other arguments proved that body must be regarded 
as having, in addition to magnitude and impenetrability, 
something from which arises the consideration of forces [yh'es]^ 
the metaphysical laws of which, when combined with the laws 
of extension, give rise to those very laws of motion which I had 
called systematic. . - Specimen Dynamicum, &:c. (1695) (G- 
Math. vi. 240). ‘ 1 am of opinion that the mechanical principles 

and reasons of the laws of motion do themselves arise not from 
the necessity of matter, but from some higher principle than 
imagination, and one independent of mathematics. . , , Besides 
I began to have considerable doubts as to the nature of motion. 
For when formerly I regarded sjiace as an immovable real 
place, possessing extension alone, I had been able to define 
absolute motion as change of this real space. But gradually 
I began to doubt whether there is in nature such an entity 
as is called space ; whence it followed that a doubt might 
arise about absolute motion. Certainly Aristotle had said 
that place is nothing but the surface of what surrounds us 

A a 
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[supe't’:ficies €tmhientis\'^^ and Descartes, following- him, had defined 
motion (that is, change of place) as change of neighbourhood 
\mitfatio ricinifte]^ Whence it seemed to follow that that which 
is real and absolute in motion consists not in- what is^pnrely 
mathematical, such as change -of neighbourhood or situation, 
but in motive force \potenfia mofHai] itself ; and if there is 
none of this, then there is no absolute and real motion. . . , 
Accordingly X found no other Ariadne thread to lead me- out 
of this labyrinth than the calculation of farces \pofpjntiae~\^ 
assuming this metaphysical principle, ‘‘ That the total effect 
is always equal to its complete cause’'* TQnod ejfectii.^ integer rU 
temper aequalis eattsae stiae plenae\. When I discovered that 
this agrees perfectly with experience and satisfies all doubts, 
I was more confirmed in my opinion that the causes of things 
are not, so to speak, senseless and xnirely mathematical, 

like the concourse of atoms or the blind force of nature, but 
proceed from an intelligence which employs metaphysical 
reasons.’ P’horc^nomits, see ArcTz.yi Cresch. d. i. 577. In the 

fii'st of these dialogues i JPhara^otnus, Deibniz ^aays : ‘As in 

geometry and numbers, through the principle of the er|uality 
of the whole to all its parts, geometry is brought within the 
scope of an analytical calculus, so in mechanics, through the 
princi]>le of the equality of the effect to all its eansos or of 
the <^:iuse to all its effects, we obtain certain equations, as it. 
were, and a kind of algebraic mechanics.’ loc. cif. p. 576. Cf. 
Introduction to this book. Part iii. p. 107 note. 
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N£W ESSAYS ON THE HERMAN ^ UNDER- 
STANDING. I 704. 

By the Axjtpior of the System of Pre- 

EST.A.BLISHEI> HARMOJfY. 

PREFATORY NOTE. 

The iV>H’ JEJssctf/s contain the fullest statement of Lieibniz's 
appreciation and criticism of hocke- Leibniz became ac- 
quainted with the main outline of Locke’s Essay, before it was 
actually imhlij^hed in Lng’lisli, by means of an abstract of the 
book, i>rei7iired by Locke, tmnslated into French and published 
in Le Clerc’s Eihlloflieqne Unh'e'rselle (1688), vol. 8, pp. 49 sqq. 
When in 1690 the Essay itself was published Leibniz read it, 
making- notes as he went, and his ci*iticisnis w-ere expressed in 
various short i^apers, some of which were transmitted to Locke 
through Thomas Burnet of Kemnay. Locke, hoAvevei', seems 
rather to have disi^ai'aged Leibniz’s criticisms and he did not 
count them worthy of a rei>ly. Meanwhile Locke’s Essay 
passed through seveml editions, and in 1700 Coste's French 
translation of it was published. This enabled Leibniz, whose 
knowledge of English was somewhat imperfect, to make a 
thorough study of the Essay, and after writing some x>ax>ers on 
special iiarts of it, he set himself to the task of preparing the 
elaborate exposition and criticism of the which was after- 

wards x>'*^hlished as the ^ew Essays^ The book was written 
somewhat hurriedly and discontinuou&ly, duiiog scraps of 

^ Gr-, with ovei'-accnraey, omits ^ human,' which Leibniz cannot 
deliberately have intended to omit, for lie includes it in the titles 
of the first three books of tlie Neio Essays. 

A a 2 
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leisure time. Accordingly Leibniz, in view of publication, 
submitted his work to Hugony and Barbeyrac (the great jurist), 
who revised a considerable portion of it, including the Intro- 
duction, and made numerous changes in its expression. 
Meanwhile a new edition of Coste's translation, revised and 
corrected by Locke himself, was ]3romised, and Leibniz was 
strongly advised by Coste to delay publication until after he 
had seen this new edition. Locke died in the end of 1 704, and 
Leibniz, understanding that he had made considerable changes 
in his opinions, felt that it was now of little use to publish his 
own criticism. 

Accordingly the New Essays remained in manuscript until 
1765, when they were published by Raspe. He prin^ted the text 
in the form which it had finally assumed after the correction 
and revision of Hugony, Barbeyrac and Leibniz himself. 
Erdmann (E, 194 sqq.) follows this text. Gerhardt (G. v. 39 
sqq.), however, has thought it better to reconstruct the original 
text, by going behind the corrections, on the ground that, 
while these corrections often improve the French style of the 
original, they do not always so well express Leibniz’s thought. 
Boutroux, apx^roving the course taken by Gerhardt, has in 
various j>oints corrected the text made by that editor. My 
translation is made from Boutroux’s text. Such variations as 
involve a change in translation are mentioned in foot-notes. 

In the Introduction to the Neiv Essays (which was wiutten 
later than the rest of the book), Leibniz summarizes the main 
points regarding which he differs from Locke, while he 
characteristically suggests that, after all, the differences 
between his view and that of Locke are not altogether in- 
surmountable. After some - prefatory sentences, the Intro- 
duction deals in the first place (a) with the question whether 
(as Locke held) the mind is tabula rasa or whether (as Leibniz 
thought) there are innate ideas, necessary truths, including 
the question whether or not ail our knowledge comes from the 
senses (pp. 357-367). ih) This leads naturally to the question 
whether (as Locke seems to say) there is nothing in our mind 
of which we are not actually conscious or whether (as Leibniz 
maintains) we have unconscious perceptions (pp. 367-385), 
Leibniz here connects his psychology with his metaphysics by 
showing how the petites perceptions throw light upon the pre- 
established harmony, the law of continuity, the identity of 
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indiscernibles and the indestructibility of souls, as well as 
their inseparability from bodies, (c) *Ihe next question con- 
sidered is that of atoms and the void (in which Locke believes ) as 
ag-ainst Sb plenttjfi (Leibniz’s view) (pp. 385 sqq-)- (d] References 
to the criticism of Locke by Stilling^eet lead to a consideration 
of the question whether matter can think, Locke maintaining* 
the possibility of this, while Stillingfieet and Leibniz deny it 
^PP‘ 390 sqq.). This gives occasion to Leibniz to draw a 
distinction between the physical or real genus of a thing 
and- its logical or ideal genus tp. 394), and in the remainder 
of the Introduction he applies this distinction, maintaining 
that as matter and soul are heterogeneous (i. e. not of the 
same physical or real genus), thinking, which is a mode of 
soul, cannot be a mode of matter, except by miracle, and that 
accordingly, if Locke’s contention were true, we should have 
to adopt a philosophy of unintelligible qualities or faculties, 
which would be even worse than the Scholastic theories of 
* occult ’ qualities or faculties, so justly derided by later 
thinkers. 


Introduction. 

As the jEJssa^ on the Understanding^^ by an illustrious 
Englishman, is one of the best and most highly esteemedL 
works of the xDresent time, I have resolved to make some 
remarks upon it, because, having for a long time given, 
considerable attention to the same subject and to most of 
the matters with which the essays deals, I have thought 
that this would he a good occasion for publishing some 
of my opinions under the title of JSfeiv Essags on the 
Understanding, in the hope that my thoughts will obtain 
a favourable^ reception through ajjpearing in such gor»d 
company. I have hoped also to be able to profit by the 
work of another, not only in the way of lessening iny 
own work (as in fact it is less trouble to follow tho 
thread of a good author than to wov'k on ei*tirely un- 
trodden ground) % but also in the way of adding sonn.*- 

^ E. roadia Caiman undci standing/ 

2 E. reads * mon* favnnral»k*-' 

* E- omits the clause in biackets». 
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thing to what he has given ns, ^vhich is always easier 
than making an independent beginning For I think 
I have removed some difficulties which he left entirely 
alone. Thus his reputation is heli:)ful to me besides, 

being disx:>osed to do justice and very far from wishing 
to lessen the esteem in which his work is held, I would 
increase his reputation, if my approval have any weight ^ 
It is true that I often differ from him in opinion ; but, 
far from ' denying the worth of famous writers, \ve bear 
witness to it by making knowm in what x^espect and for 
wdiat reasons we differ fi'om their oxxinion, when we 
think it necessaiyr to prevent their authority from pre- 
vailing against reason on some imj>ortant points "" ; and 
besides, in replying to such excellent men, we make 
it easier for the truth to be accex^ted, and it is to be 
supposed that it is princix)ally for truth that they are 
working. 

In fact, although the author of the Essaij says a thousand 
fine things of which I cordially apx>rove, our systems 
greatly differ. His has more relation to Aristotle and 
mine to Plato % although in many things both of us have 

'' E. omits ^always' and adds (after ‘beginning’), ‘and working 
on entirely untrodden ground.' 

® JE. omits from ‘ For I think ’ to ‘ any weight.’ 

E. reads ‘ denying on that account the worth of this famous 
writer, X do him .justice/ &c. 

E. omits the remainder of the sentence, from this point. 

The main principles of Leibniz's philosophy are really much 
more akin to the philosophy of Aidstotle than to the doctrines 
which are peculiar to Plato. But, as regards Aristotle, Leibniz 
is Xiere thinking of that side of his philosophy which led the 
Scholastics to attribute to him the saying, Nifnl est in intellectu qvod 
non prills fner it tn scnsii,. (Cf. Duns Bcotus, Super XJniversaWbus Porphyrii, 
Question 3 : Ilia proposiiia Aristoielis^ nihil es-f in inteUectxt quin pHiis 
fuerit in sensu* . . .) This phrase does not occur in any of Aristotle's 
writings ; but it serves as a fair enough analysis of several passages 
in the Posteiior Aiialyfies^ in which iTrt crTiJ/iij is traced to aiaBrjais^ 
though other passages supplement this by bringing in the work ot 
t^ovs. (See especially Anal. Bosf. ii. 19, and Efh. vi. 3, § 3.) The 
view that the soul is a tabula rasa is suggested by the passage : 
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dej>arte<i from the doctrine of these two ancient wiitei's. 
He is more popular, and I for my part am sometimes 
eompelled to be a little more aeroamatlc^^ and abstract, 
^vhich is not p£ adirantage to me, especially when a living: 
language is Used. But I think that by introducing two 
speakers, one of whom expounds opinions taken from 
this author Essay^ while the other adds my observ^ations, 
I ^low the relation between us in a way that will be 
more satisfactory to the reader than if I had put dowm 
mere 1‘emarks, the reading of which vrould have been 
constantly intermpted by the necessity of turning to his 
book in order to understand mine. Nevertheless it will 
be well also to compare our 'vvidtings sometimes, and not 
to judge of his opinions except from his own work, 
although I have usually retained his expressions. It is 
true that owing to the limitations involved in following 
the thread of another person’s argument and making 
remtu'ks upon it, I have been unable even to think of 
achieving the graceful turns of whicli dialogue is sus- 
ceptible ; but I hope that the matter will make up for 
the defects of the style. 


Strvdjx€t TTois k<XTL TO. vtfTj'rd d I'ous', dXA.* oi’^ev^ Trpti' dv vo^, 

■5* OVT039 wcruep kv 'Ypa/j.fjLaT€iw w ptrjBhv vrrdpx^^ •y^ypapLfj.ivov 

(JDe ^nir/zaj iii. 4. 429^ 30 ’. Cf. note 12, iyifra. In regal’d to 
on tlie other hand, l/eibniz is probably thinking mainly of the 
Platonic theory of reminiscence, according to which our knowledge 
of realities, in so far as we can attain to it, is a recollection or 
restoration of knowledge possessed by the soul in a previous st ate. 
so that necessary and eternal truths are, in a sense, innate in us. 
On the whole matter ef. Koien, Quid Zeibnisstius A,ris(oteIi debuertf^ and 
Trendelenburg, Jlisf^ JBeitrdgej vol. ii. 

i.e. esoteric. See Aulus Gellius, J^octes Atticae^ xx. 5 (quoted 
by Kitter and Preller, Hist. PhU. Graec. § 298), where a distinction is 
drawn between the exoteric and the * acroatie ’ writings of Aristotle. 
Teibniz himself defines the wor4 : ‘The acroamatie way of philoso- 
phizing is that in which all things are demonstrated, the exoteric 
is that in which certain things are siiid without demont^tra- 
tion, and yet are confirmed by the consistency they have with 
various other things and by probable rea<**ns ;or even 

rea>ons that might demonstrate, btit ai-e put for>Yard only as 
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The differences between us have regard to subjects 
of some importance. There is the question whether the 
soul, in itself, is entirely empty, like a writing- tablet on 
which nothing has yet been written (tabula ^raso^^ (which 
is the opinion of Ai'istotle and of the author of the 
JEJssa^)^ and whether everything that is inscribed upon it 
comes solely from the senses and experience ; or whether 
the soul originally contains the principles of several 
notions and doctrines, which are merely roused on certain 
occasions by external objects, as I hold along with Plato 
and even with the Schoolmen, and with all those who 
interpret in this sense the passage of St. Paul (Pomans, 
ii. 15), in which he shows that the law of God is written 
in menu’s hearts. The Stoics called these principles 

that is, fundamental assumptions or what 

probable), and. are illustrated by instances and similar cases.’ De 
stilo philosophico Nisohi. (1670) 63 a ; Gt, iv. 146). 

E. reads ' objects/ 

Cf. note 9. Aristotle’s meaning, liowever, is very dijBPorent 
from that of Eocke. 6 yovs is not' the ‘ soul,’ but reason as opposed 
to sense. And thei'e is a vovs dtraOrf^. The context of the passage in 
which voCy is compared to the writing- tablet shows that Aristotle 
merely meant to protest against the view that reason has certain 
complete ‘ ready-made’ ideas, apart from all sense- experience. Eut 
this is quite consistent with holding that there are in reason 
potential or virtual forms or ideas. Even the clean writing- tablet 
is at least a writing- tablet and not a sheet of water on which 
nothing can be written. Cf. De A.nima, iii. 4. 429*- 27 : koX ev 5^ 
oc €LVai tqttoI' cISws', ttXtjv otl ovt€ oXt) oLXX* if voTjTLKT], 

ovre lvT€X€x^i<} dXXd 5vvd/j.€i rd Cf. A.nalyUca Post, ii. 19, 99^^ 

20 sqq. 

dpx^h grounds or sources. 

E. reads ^ common notions ’ after * principles.’ 

The original has prolepses. The Stoic rrpoXTj^/t?, however, was 
not an anticipation prior to, or presupposed by, all experience, but 
the common image resulting from a series of sense-impressions, 
which leads us to expect other similar impressions. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of the npoXifipeis is that they arise <}>vcri/cd/s 
.naturally), and are not deliberately constructed by us. Thus 
Diogenes Eaertius, vii. 54 : ecrn S‘ if rtpoXrfxpi^ Uwoia tpvcrtKTf rwv 
Kadukov. Cf. Placitay iv. ii, quoted by Ritter and Rreller, JStsL PJnT, 
Grate, § 393, in which the Stoics ai-e represented as holding a view 
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we take for granted beforehand. Mathematicians call 
them coTnifnoYi viotiofis (kolvclI ewotat) Modem philo- 
sophers give them other excellent names ; and^ in 
particular, J^ulius Scaliger^"^ named them semina aeter- 
nitatis item* zqpyra'^'^j as much as to* say, living fix-es, 
flashes of light [traits Itiminetix] hidden within us but 
appearing at the instance of the senses, like the sparks 
which come from the steel when it strikes the flint. 
And not without reason it is thought that these flashes 
[eclats^ indicate something divine and eternal, which 
appears above all in necessary truths. Hence there 
arises another question, whether all timths are dependent 
on experience, that is, on induction and instances ; or 
whether there are some which have yet another founda- 
tion. For if some events can be foreseen before we have 
made any trial of them, it is manifest that we contribute 


much more akin to that of jLocke than to that of Ijeibniz : ol 'Xtcx^Ckoc 
tpacriv ^Tav 'yevvTjO^ <5 dv&pojTroSy jxepos^ ttjs ipvxvs 

ufcnrep x^P^V^ evepyov eis dnoy patp^u' els rovro piiav eKdarijv tojv kwoiSiv 
kvaTToy pd<p€TaL , But the peculiarity of the Stoic Monism makes it 
possible to regard this as less inconsistent with Lreibniz's view than 
at first sight it appears to be. Cf. Rendairs Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus^ Introduction, pp. Ixxvi-lxxviii ; and Bonhdfier, Spictet un (2 
die Stoa^ pp. 187 sqq. 

Euclid calls axioms kolvclI cwoiau 

Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558), one of the great scholars of 
the Henaissance. Among his chief works (besides many translations 
from Greek into liatin) were a treatise on Batin grammar, De causis 
linguae Latinae, and a book in opposition to the views of Cardan, 
JExotericae JSxercitationes de Subtilitate ad Hieronymum Cardanum. 

^ Seeds of the eternal and kindling sparks.' The reference 
is to PoeticB^ Bib, iii cap. ii. (5th ed., 1617, p. an) : ‘Sunt in nobis 
insita zopyra quaedam, id est, semina aeternitatis.’ For similar 
expressions cf. Poetice^ Bib. iii. cap. i and 120 ; Poemata^ Pars Altercc 
(1574), pp. 79 and r6o ; and Ad Arnoldum Ferronum Atticum Oratio 
(Fpistolae et OrationeSj p. 427). Zopyra is the Greek C^nrvpa, ‘lights 
used for kindling fires/ In the Laws, bk, iii. 677 b, Plato speaks of 
the survivors of the Flood as Iv Kopvcpais nov ajat/cpd ^ojtrvpa too rQv 
dvOpanrcoj/ ^tacrecrcva’ fx€va y4:V'ovs>. 

Trait de lumUre is used in French for an illuminating thought, 
and probably Beibniz’s phrase is intended to suggest this. 
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to them something of onr The senses, altliough 

they are necessary for all our actual acquiring of know- 
ledge, are by no means sufficient to give us the whole of 
our knowledge, since the senses never give anything but 
instances that is to say particular or individual truths^® 
ISTow all the instances which confirm a general truth, 
however numerous they may be, are not sufficient to 
establish the universal necessity of this same truth ; for 
it does not at all follow that what has liappened will-^ 
happen in the same way. For example, the Greeks, the 
Homans, and all the other peoples of the earth, as it was 
known to the ancients^**, always observed that before 
twenty-four hours have passed, day changes into night 

E. reads ^on ovlt part.' 

i. e. special cases. 

In a Letire touchant ce qui est irhd^€nda}%t des Sen^ et cle la Mature 
written to Queen Sophia Charlotte in 170s (during the time when 
he was working at the Meic Essays)^ heibniz says : ‘ We use our 
external senses as a blind man uses his stick (after the simile of an 
ancient writer), and they make knowm to as their particular objects, 
which are colours, sounds, odours, tastes, and touch-qualities. But 
they do not make known to us what these sense-qualities are, 
nor in what they consist. ... It may be said, that sejise-guahfies are 
in fact occult qualities^ and that there must be other more mffni/esf 
qualities, which can make them explicable. And far from its being 
true that we understand things of sense alone, these are the very 
things we understand least. And although they are familiar to 
us, we do not on that account comprehend them better, as a pilot 
does not understand better than other people the nature of the 
magnetic needle which turns to north, although he has it 

always before his eyes in the compass, and on that account has 
almost ceased to wonder at it. . . . Kevertheless I admit tliat, in 
our present state, the external senses are necc^ssary for our thinking, 
iin<l that, if we had none of them, we should not think. But what 
is necessary for anything is not on that account the essence of the 
thing. Air is necessary to us for life ; but our life is something 
else than air. The senses furnish us with matter for reasoning, 
and we newer have thoughts so abstract that something of sense is 
not mingled with them : but reasoning requires in additioii soino- 
tliing other than that which is of sense.' (G. vi. 499, 500, 

E. adds ‘ always/ 

E- has merely ‘and all other peoples.' 
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and night into day. But they would have been wi’ong 
if they had thought that the same rule is observed 
everywhere else®\ for since that time, the opposite has 
been experienced by people on a visit to Nova Zembla. 
And he would still be wrong who should think that, in 
our regions at least, it is a necessary and eternal truth 
that shall endure for ever since we must hold that the 
earth and the sun itself do not exist necessarily, and that 
perhaps there will come a time when this beautiful star 
vdth its whole system will no longer exist, at least in its 
present form Whence it seems that necessary truths, 
siich as we find in pure mathematics and especially in 
arithmetic and geometry, must have princij^les whose 
proof does not depend upon instances nor, consequently, 
upon the witness of the senses, although without the 
senses it would never have come into our heads to think 
of them. This is a point which should be carefullj^ noted, 
and it is one which Euclid so well understood that he 
often proves bv' reason that which is evident enough, 
through experience and through sense-images*’^ Logic 
also, along with metaphysics and ethics [la morale of 
which the one forms natural theology and the other 
natural jurisprudence, are full of such truths ; and con- 
sequently their demonstration^’ can come only fi'oiix the 

E. omits ‘ else/ E. reads ‘ seen. 

E, omits ' that shall endure for ever.*^ 

Of. Monado 7 ogy, § 28. 

Of. the letter to Queen Sophia Charlotte, quoted above: *The 
senses can indeed in a way make known to us that which is, but 
they cannot make known that which ought to be or which cannot 
he otherwise. . . , The senses a ml inductions never yield us tnitli 
perfectly universal nor that which is absolutely necessary, but only 
that which is and that which occurs in particular instances.’ 
(G. vi. 504, 505.) 

so t metaphy.sics is hardly different from true logic, that is 

to say, from the art of discovery in general ; for in fact metaphysics 
is natural theolog%% and the same God, who is the source of all good 
things, is also the principle of all parts of knowledge.* Lett re k la 
Sophia (undated) (G. iv. 292). 

he. the certainty of logic, metaphysics and ethics as sciences. 
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inner principles whicli are called innate. It is true we 
must not imagine that we can read these eternal laws of 
reason in the soul as in an open book as the edict 
of the praetor may be read on his album without trouble 
or investigation ; but it is enough that we cair discover 
these law^s in ourselves by means of attention^ for which 
opportunities are furnished by the senses ; and the 
success of experiments serves also as a confirmation'^ of 
reason, somewhat as in arithmetic ^ proofs ’ are useful in 
helpiiig us to avoid errors of calculation when the process 
is a long one. In this also lies the difference between 
human knowledge and that of the lower animals. The 
lower animals are purely empirical and direct them- 
selves hy particular instances alone ; for, so far as we can 
judge, they never succeed in forming necessary proposi- 
tions ‘ while men, on the other hand, have the capacity 
for demonstrative science. It is also on this account that 
the power of making concatenations [of ideas] which the 
lower animals possess is something inferior to the reason 
which is in men The concatenations [of ideas] made by 
the lower animals are simply like those of mere empirics, 
who maintain that what has sometimes happened will 
happen again in a case which resembles the former in 
characteristics which strike them, although they are 
incapable of judging whether or not the same reasons 
hold good in both cases. That is why it is so simple 
a matter for men to entrap animals, and so easy for 
mere empiiics to make mistakes. From this making of 
mistakes even persons who have become skilful through 
age and experience are not exempt, when they trust too 
much to their past experience, as some have done in civil 
and military affairs ; because enough consideration is 
not given to the fact that the world changes and that 

h livre ouvert^ lit. = ad aperturam Zibri. 

^ i. e. the tablets with ^notices/ posted up in a public place, so 
that he who runs may read. 

Cf- Monadology^ §§ 26-29- 


E. adds ^ for all that/ 
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men become more skilful by finding countless new con- 
trivances, while on the other hand the stags or the hares 
of our time do not become^® more full of shifts than 
those of foria^er times. The concatenations [of ideas] in 
the lowe3 animals are only a shadow of reasoning, that is 
to say they are only connexions^” of imagination and 
passings “ from one image to another, because in new 
circumstances which seem to, resemble others which have 
occurred before we expect anew w^hat we at other 
times found along with them, as if things were actually 
connected together because their images are connected in 
memory. It is true that reason also leads us to expect, 
as a rule, that there will occur in the future what is in 
harmony with a long experience of the past, but this is, 
nevertheless, not a necessary and infallible truth ; and 
our fox'ecast may fail when we least expect it, because 
the reasons which have hitherto justified it no longer 
operate And on this account the wisest x'>eople do not 
trust altogether to experience, but try, so far as possible, 
to get some hold of the reason of what happens, in order 
to decide when exceptions must be made. For reason 
is alone capable of laying down trustworthy rules and 

E- reads ‘ are not.' 

E reads ^ a connexion’ and ^ a passing.’ 

E. reads ‘ they.’ 

Cf. Leitre a la Heine Sophie Charlotte * 1702') : ‘ For instance, tliougli 
we may have observed a thousand times that iron, when it is put 
by itself on the surface of water, goes to the bottom, we have no 
assurance that it must always be so. And without referring to the 
miracle of the prophet Elisha who made iron to swim, we know' 
that we can make an iron pot so hollow that it floats, and that it 
can even carry a considerable load, as do boats made of copper and 
tin. And even abstract sciences, like geometry, afford instances in 
whicli that which usually happens no longer happens- For 
instance, we usually find that tw'o lines which continually approach 
one another ultimately meet, and many people will be ready to 
take oath that this can never fail to happen. Kevertheless geo- 
metry makes known to us unusual lines (called, on that account, 
A.sy'inptoteii) which, if prolonged to infinity, continually approach one 
another and yet never meet.’ (G. vi. 505.) 
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of supplying what is lacking in those which were not 
tmstwoiihy, by stating the exceptions to them, and in 
short of finding sure connexions in the force of necessary 
consequences ; and this often enables us to fm-esee the 
event without having to experience the sense-connexions 
of images, to which the animals are confined, so that 
that which shows that the sources of necessary 

truths ax’e within us also distinguishes man from the 
lower animals. 

Perhaps our able author may not entirely differ from 
me in opinion. For after having devoted the whole of 
his first hook to the rejection of innate knowledge 
{lumih^es\ understood in a certain sense, he nevertheless 
admits, at the beginning of the second book and in those 
which follow, that the ideas which do not originate in 
sensation come from reflexion. Now reflexion is nothing 
but an attention to that which is in us, and the senses 
do not give us what we already bring with us. That 
being so, can it he denied that there is much that is 
innate in our mind [^esprit ]y since we are, so to speak, 
innate to oui'selves, and since in ourselves there ai’e 
being, unity, substance, duration, change, activity [^actio}i], 
perception, pleasure and a thousand other objects of our 
intellectual ideas And as these objects are immediate 
objects of our understanding and are always 
(although they cannot always be consciously perceived 
[ape^xus^^ because of our distractions and wants), why 
should it be surprising that we say that these ideas, 
along wuth all that depends on them, are innate in us ? 
Accordingly I have taken as illustration a block of veined 

As distinguislied from ideas or images of sense. Cf. Monadology, 

§ 30, and Princtpks of Nature and of Grace^ § 5 ; also Petit discours de 
McUqth unique (i686> <G, iv. 452) : * Those expressions wliich are in 
our soul, whether they are conceived or not, maybe called ideas, but 
those which are conceived or foimed may be said to be notions, 
conct-ptus.^ 

JE. I’eads ^ these objects are immediate and always present to 
our understanding/ 
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mat’ble, ratlier than a block of perfectly uniform marble 
oi* than empty tablets, that is to say, what is called by 
philosophers tahula rrisa. ^or if the soul were like these 
emi>ty tablets, truths would be in us as tiie figure of 
Hercules is in a block of marble, when the block of marble 
is indifferently capable of receiving this figure or any 
other. But if there were in the stone veins, which 
shbuld mark out the figure of Hercules rather than other 
figui*es, the stone would be more determixied towards 
this figure, and Hercules would somehow be, as it were, 
innate in it, although labour would be needed to uncovex' 
the veins and to clear them by polishing and tiuis 
removing what prevents them fioin being fully seen. 
It is thus that ideas and truths are innate in us, as 
natural inclinations, dispositions, habits or powers [vir- 
tu ah' ids] and not as activities [actions\ although these 
powers \vi7iA(ardets~\ are always accompanied by some 
activities often imperceptible, which coi'resx'^ond 

to theni- 

Onr able author seems to maintain that there is in us 
nothing vh'tnal^ and even nothing of which we are not 
always actually conscious ^ But this cannot be undei-f^tood 
in a strict sense ; otherwise his opinion would be too }>ara- 
doxical, since, for instance we are not always conscious 

^2 Of. Monad oln^y, §§ 40, 43 iind 54, with, the notes. By a Tirtimlite 
heibniz means something between a mere poteney or capacity 
and a funy-<leveloped activity or actual idea. Thus necessary and. 
eternal truths are not innate in the soul in a fully-develoj^ed form, 
nor, ou the other hand, does the soul merely have a capacity for 
receiving or acquiring them, but they are innate in germ, as im- 
l>erfectly perceived ideas with a tendency to become perfectly 
perceived. See Introduction, Part iii. pp. 125 sqq. and 130. 

Cf, hockey's Essay, bk. i, ch. i, § 5. This j>osition is an imme- 
diate result of Cartesian principles. See Introduction, Part iii, 
p, 126. Cf. Ceulincx, Metaplafsrica Vet a. Fart i. (Opera, Tamrs ed., 
vol. ii. p. 150) ; ‘It impos<^ible that he who does not know how 
a thiiiir is done sliould do it- If you do ijtot know how a thing is 
^lone you do not do it.' 

*** E. ivads ‘ since, although we are not, &c. . - • we often 
bring, &c.' 
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of acquired habits and of the things stored in our memory^ 
and, indeed, they do not always come to our aid when 
we require them, although we often bring them ^back 
easily into our mind on some slight occasion which recalls 
them to us, as w^e need only the beginning of -a song in 
order to remember Our author also limits his 

thesis in other places, saying that there is in us nothing 
of which we have not at least been conscious [aper^us\ 
formerly. But in addition to the fact that nobody can, 
through reason alone, be quite certain how far our past 
apperceptions have extended, for we may have forgotten 
them, especially in light of the Platonic doctrine of 
reminiscence, which, though a myth contains, in part 
at least nothing incompatible with bare reason — in 
addition, I say, to this fact, why must every-thing be 
acquired by us through apperception of external things, 
and why should it be impossible to* unearth anything in 

E reads ^ to make us remember the rest of it/ 

Leibniz’s oigection to the Platonic doctrine is that it implies 
ji complete i,or clear and distinct) knowledge of the ‘ ideas ’ in 
ii previous stiite. He accepts the Platonic doctrine in so far as it 
implies that knowk»dgo of the eternally true comes to the soul not 
through oxtei-nal sense, but by development from its own inner 
being. Cf, Kottvemix' Es.sftis^ bk. i. ch, r, § 5 '"E 209 a ; G-. v. 75 1 ; ‘ It 
was the opinion of the Platon ists that all our ideas { com^a^ssances^^ 
were reminiscences, and that thus the truths which the soul brings 
with it at a man’s birth, and which are called innate, must be 
remains of a former delinite knowledge. But this opinion has no 
fouadati<m. And we may readily believe that the soul must have 
already had innate ideas lco 7 inaiSi.ances} in its preceding state 1 if it 
did pro-exisf), however far back tliat state might be, just ai it has 
them now ; accordingly they must in turn have come from another 
preceding state, in which they would ultimately be innate, or at 
least created along with it ; or else we should have to go ad i-iijiriiiam 
and regard souls as eternal, in which case these ideas [comiaishanceFT^ 
would in fact be innate, because they would never have had a 
beginning in the' soul ; and if any one maintains that each prior 
state has> received from another, prior to itself, something which it 
has not transmitted to those which follow, the answer is that it is 
manifest that certain evident truths must have belonged to all 
tlie‘=;e states.’ 

E. omits ‘ in part at least.’ 
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ourselves ? Is our soul, then, so empty that, beyond 
images borrowed from outside, it is nothing? That, I 
am sijLre, is not a view which our judicious author can 
approve. * And where shall we find tablets which have 
not some wariety in themselves ? For there is never 
such a thing as a perfectly unbroken [uni] and uniform 
surface. Why, then, should not we also be able to 
provide ourselves with some sort^ of thought out of 
our own inner being, when we deliberately try to 
penetrate its depths ? Thus I am led to believe that 
his opinion on this point is not fundamentally different 
from mine, or rather from the common opinion, inas- 
much as he recognizes two sources of our knowledge, the 
senses and reflexion®'. 

I do not know that it will he so easy to reconcile him 
with us and with the Cartesians, when he maititains 
that the mind does not always think, and especially that 
it is without perception when we sleep without dreaming ; 
and he holds that, since bodies can exist without motion, 
souls might also quite well exist without thinking 
IBut here I reply in a way somewhat different from that 
which is usual ; for I maintain that, naturally a sub- 

E. reads ^ without.’ 

In E. the sentence is interrogative ; ‘ Is there ever,’ &c. 

E. reads ^ object.’ 

Leibniz is here applying his principle of the 'identity of 
indiscernibles,’ viz. that no two things are absolately identical, 
which implies that no real thing is an absolute unity, exclusive of 
all difference or variety, but that everything has some essential 
characteristic or internal quality. See Monadology^ § 9. 

If the mind is really tabula rasa, what are those * internal 
operations ’ or ' actings of our own minds/ which Locke regards as 
the objects of reflexion? Leibniz suggests that Locke may not 
really mean all that he seems to mean by the tabula rasa, and that, 
accordingly, Locke is fundamentally at one with him in admitting 
at least innate ‘dispositions.’ 

"^ssay^ bk. ii. ch. i, § 9 (Eraser’s ed., voL i. p, 127). See Intro- 
duction, Part iii. p* 129. 

i- e. ‘in the ordinary course of things,’ ‘otherwise than by 
miracle.’ 

B b 
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stance cannot exist without activity \action\ and indeed 
that there never is a body without motion. Experience 
is already in my favour as regards this^ and to b<s per- 
suaded of it one has only to -refer to th^ boOk of the 
illustrious Mi% Boyle ’” against an absolute rest. But 
I think that reason also supports it, and this is one of the 
proofs which I use to overthrow the theory of atoms 
Besides there are countless indications which lea<f us 
to think that there is at every moment an infinity of 
perceptions within us, but without apperception and 
without reflexion ; that is to say, changes in the soul 
itself of which we are not conscious [s'apercevoir^ because 
the impressions are either too small and too numerous 
or too closely combined \ir(^ tmies\ so that each is not 
distinctive enough by itself, but nevertheless in com- 
bination with others each has its effect and makes itself 
felt, at least confusedly, in the whole. Thus it is that, 
through being accustomed to it. we take no notice of the 
motion of a mill or a waterfall when we have for some 
time lived quite near them. "Not that this motion does 
not continually affect our organs, nor that something 
does not pass into the soul, which resj^onds to it because 
of the harmony of the soul and the body, but these 
impi-essions which are in the soul and in the body. 


Robert Boyle (b. Bismore, 1627, d. Bondon, 1691), the fiimous 
chemist and physicist, who (almost contemporaneously with. 
Mariotte) discovered the law of the pressure of gases, which is 
nailed the Boyle-Mariotte law, lie maintained that there is no 
such thing as absolute rest, in the book here I'eferred to, under the 
title Of Ahsolifte Hast tn Bodies. [Boyle’s Works (Bondon, 1744'*, vol. i. 
p. 281:.] It was also published in Batin in his Opera Varia (Geneva, 
1680). Beibniz had some intercourse with Boyle during his stay 
in Bondon in 1673. See Introduction, Fart i. p. 7. 

As rest is infinitely small motion, everything moves. Conse- 
quently the essence of body cannot be abi*olutely unmoved 
extension, but rmist be force, which is the source of motion. But 
a force is a real unity, absolutely indivisible, while the atom is only 
physically indivisible- it being ideally divisible. Hence physical 
atoms are not the elements of things. Cf. New System^ § ti. 
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having lost the attractions of novelty, are not strong 
enough to attract our attention and our memory, busied 
with more engrossing objects, For^*" all attention re- 
quii'es memory, and often when we are not, so to 
speak, admonished and warned to take notice of some 
of our present perceptions, we let them pass without 
reflexion and even without observing them ; but if some 
one directs our attention to them immediately after- 
wards and for instance bids us notice some sound that 
has just been heard, we remember it, and we are con- 
scious that we had some feeling of it at the time. Thus 
there were pei-cex^tions of which we were not immediately 
conscious [s^qpercevo/rjy apperception arising in this 
case only from our attention being directed to them 
after some interval, however small. And for an even 
better undex'standing of the pet lies perxeptions which we 
cannot individually distinguish in the crowd, I am wont 
to employ the illustration of the moaning or sound of the 
sea, which we notice when we are on the shore. In 
order to hear this sound as we do, we must hear the 
parts of which the whole sound is made up, that is to 
say the sounds which come from each wave, although 
each of these little sounds makes itself known only in the 
confused combination of all the sounds taken together, 
that is to say, in the moaning of the sea**% and no one 
of the sounds would be observed if the wave which 
makes it were alone. For we must be affected a little 
by the motion of this wave, and we must have some 
percexxtion of each of these sounds, however little they 
may be ; otherwise we should not have the perception 
of a hundred thousand waves, for a hundred thousand 

E. reads ^ which are husied only.' E. omits ‘for.' 

E. omits ‘often ' and ‘ admonished and/ 

E. omit> ‘ afterwards/ 

E reads * in this case of our attention being directed to tiieiii 
only lifter,’ <&c. 

E. reads * sound/ 

£. omits ‘ that is to say, in the moaning of the sea/ 

B b 2 
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nothings cannot make something. "We never sleep so 
profoundly as not to have some feeble and confused 
feeling, and we should never be wakened by the greatest 
noise in the world if we had not some p€jrceptioh of its 
beginning which is small, just as we should ’never break 
a cord by the greatest effort in the world, if it were 
not strained and stretched a little by less efforts, though 
the small extension they produce is not apparent 

^etites percej^tions have thus through their conse- 
quences^'^ an influence greater than people think. It is 
they that form this something I know not what, these 
tastes, these images of sense-qualities, clear in combination 
but confused in the pax'ts% these impressions which 


G*. reads ‘ effect.’ 

Of. Montaigne, JRssais, bl£. ii. ch. 14 : ‘If we suppose a piece 
of twine equally strong thu'oughout, it is uttei'ly impossible that it 
should ever break. For in what part of it is the breaking to begin, 
the flaw to appear? And for it to break in every part at once is 
against all nature ' See Introduction, Part iii. p. 144 note. 

^ E. omits ^through their consequences.’ 

Sense-qualities, according to Leibniz, are each clear as a whole, 
that is to say, each can be perfectly distinguished from others. 
But they are not also distinct ; that is to say, we cannot pei’feetly 
analyze their elements. Such an analysis is possible ; but we cannot 
perform it, for it would involve an infinite process. Each sense- 
quality ‘ contains infinity/ for it has connexions with everything 
else in the universe. Cf. Isttre a la Heine Sophie Charlotte (17012) : 
^ We know by what kind of r.efraction blue and yellow are made, 
and that these two colours when mixed make green. But we 
cannot yet understand, for all that, how our perception of green 
results from our perceptions of the two colours which compose it, 
nor how our perceptions of these colours arise from, their causes. We 
have not even nominal definitions of such qualities so as to explain 
the terms for them. ... If I were to say to some one : You know that 
green means a colour consisting of blue and yellow mixed, he would 
not make use of this definition as a means of recognizing green 
when he came upon it. But this is the function of nominal 
definitions For the blue and the yellow which are in the green 
are not distinguishable or I'ecognizable, and it is only by chance, so 
to speak, that we have found this by observing that this mixture 
always makes green. Thus the only way to enable a man to 
recognize green in future is to show it to liim at present ; but this 
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surrounding bodies make upon us, who contain infinity 
this connexion which each being has with all the rest 
of the, universe. It may even be said that in conse- 
quence ’'of petites perceptions the present is big with 
the future amd' laden with the past, that there is a conspi- 
ration of all things (KrvfMm/oia. irdvra, as Hippocrates said 
and that in the least of substances eyes as penetrating 
as thbse of God might read the whole succession of the 
things of the universe, 

Qicae Sint, qtuxe fuerint, quae mox futura tra}iantur’^^. 

These unconscious [insensibly perceptions also indicate 
and constitute the identity of the individual, who is 
characterized by the traces or expressions of his pre- 
vious states which these unconscious perceptions preserve, 
as they connect his previous states with his present state ; 
and these unconscious perceptions'^^ may be known by 

is not necessary in the case of more distinct notions, which can be 
made known to people by description, although we do not have 
them at hand. . , . For this reason we are wont to say that the 
notions of sense-qualities are clear, for they enable us to recognize the 
qualities ; but that these notions are not distinct, because we cannot 
discriminate nor unfold what they contain within them. What 
they contain is an I know not tohat, of which we are conscious but of 
which we can give no account.' (Passages combined from G. vi. 

492, 493. 500.) 

E. reads * and which contain infinity.’ 

E. reads ‘ full of.* 

See Monadology, note 97. 

^ What things are, what things have been, and what future 
things may soon be brought forth.' Virgil, Georgies, iv. 393. Virgil 
ascribes this knowledge to Proteus. Leibniz misquotes futura for 
Centura : futura would not scan. 

E. omits ‘ or expressions.' 

Leibniz merely says ‘and they,* so that the reference is 
doubtful. He may mean ‘ the traces of previous states.’ What 
is meant is simply that as the unconscious perceptions are the 
development of previous states of perception and at the same time 
contain, in a germinal or confused way, all future states of percep- 
tion, they give continuity to the individual possessing them, i. e. 
they constitute his identity. Contrast Locke’s view, Essay, bk. ii. 
ch. 37. Cf. Monadology, note 1 14, 
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a higlier mind although the individual himself 

may not be conscious of them, that is to say, though he 
may no longer have a definite recollection of thenv But 
they [these perceptions] fiuuiish also the means" of re- 
covering this recollection, when it is needed, through 
periodic developments which may some day occur That 
is why death, owing fo these perceptions can onlv be 
a sleep, and cannot even last as a sleep, for in animals 
perceptions merel^^ cease to be distinct enough 

and are reduced to a state of confusion, in which con- 
sciousness \aperceptlon\ is suspended, but which cannot 
last for ever^^, not to speak here of man who must have 
gi-eat privileges in this regard in order to keex) his 
personality 

Further, the unconscious [inscjisihlel percex^tions ex- 
plain'^ that wonderful pre-established harmony of ])ody 
and soul, and indeed of all Monads or simple substances, 
which takes the i:>lace of the untenable theory of the 
influence of one ux>on another, and which, in the opinion 

WIiHt is meant is that, as perceptions are not isolated but 
linked together, they do not each independently rise and fall in 
distinctness by a kind of chance, hut as one group or system of 
I>erceptions falls out of consciousness another rises into conscious- 
ness, wo that there is a kind of periodicity in our perceptions, with 
troughs and crests as in wave-motion. Thus the recollection of any 
former perception means that the system or group of which it is 
a member has* passed from the crest of consciousness to the trough 
of sub-consciouwness and so back to the crest again. Cf. ConaicUratiuns 
m-tr la Jheirine cCan Saprit Unu'ersel Unique ^1702 18 1: a; G. vi. 

535) : ‘ The organs ' (^of the animal] ' are merely’' “ enveloped and 
reduced to a small size, but the order of nature I'equires that some 
liay all shall re-develop and return to an observable condition, and 
that in these vicissitudes there be a certain well-oi'dered progress, 
which serves to mature things and to bring them to perfection.' 
For a development of this idea cf. ISijchoIorrUt k ch. 9. 

E. omits * owing to these perceptions/ 

i. e. distinct enough to produce consciousness. 

The remainder of this sentence is omitted by E. 

Cf. Princi2>les of 'Natnie aiid of Grace, § 12, liotc 51 ; Monndology, § 82, 
note 130. See al&o Introduction, Part iii. p. 116. 

''' E, reads ‘ by the uiu*i>nwciouw i>erceptiousj I explain/ 
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of the author of the most excellent of Dictionaries 
exalts the greatne>ss of the Divine perfections hey on d 
what has ever been conceived. After this T should add 
little, if I were to say that*’’ it is these pefites per- 
ceptions which cleietmine us on many occasions without 
our thinking it, and which deceive people by the aj^pear- 
ance of an mdijOerenre of efpiiUhrhmi^ as if, for instance, 
wd were comi^letely "" indifferent whether to turn to the 
right or to the left '' *. It is also iinnecessai*y for me to 
point out here, as I have done in the book itself, that 
they cause that uneasiness which I show to consist in 
something which differs from pain onl3' as the small 
from the great, and which nevertheless often constitutes 
our desire and even oui* pleasure, giving to it a kind of 
stimulating relish It is also due to these unconscious 
[insensible] parts of our conscious j sensible] perceptions 
that there is a relation between these perceptions of 
colour, heat, and other sensible qualities, and the motions 
in bodies which correspond to them ; while the Carte- 
sians, along with our author, in spite of all his pene- 
tration, regard the peieeptions we have of these qualities 
as arbiti‘ar3% that is to sa^^, us if God had given them to 
the soul according to His good pleasure, without regard 
to any essential relation between the perceptions and 
their objects ; an ox^inion which sui-prises me, and which 
seems to me not veiy worthy of the wisdom of the 
Author of tilings, who does nothing without harmony 
and without reason 

Pierre Bayle. See Monadolngy^ § i6, notes saS aind 29, The 
j’efereiice is to the article llornrhis in Bayle^s Dtctionai'y^ where 
says «,not© B, i) : ‘It^ [tlie system of pre-e&iabhshed harmony] 

* exalts above all that can be conceived the power and intelligence* 
of Divine art.* Bayle, however# makes this remark by way of 
objection to the system. 

E. reads ^ after this I ought also to add that.* 

^ E. omits ‘ completely/ 

Cf. Introduction, Part iii. p. 141. 

Cf. Ditroduefion, Part iii. p. 140, 

See Descartes, Frincipia^ Part iv. §§ 196—198 and ^04. De5'carte"*» 
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In a word, tmconscious [insensible] perceptions are of as 
great use in pneumatics as imperceptible [insensible] 
corpuscles are in physics ; and it is as unreasonable to 
reject the one as the other on the ground that "they are 
beyond the reach of our senses Nothing takes place 
all at once, and it is one of my great maxims, one 
among the most completely verified of maxims, that nature 
never maTces leaps; which I called the law of continuify^^ 
when I spoke of it in the first Nouvelles de la JRepuhlique 
des Letires ; and the use of this law in physics is veiy 
considerable : it is to the effect that we always pass from 

Held that 'colour, heat,’ &C.5 as we perceive them, are not to be 
attributed to exteriial bodies, the qualities of which are all forms 
of motion. There is on his view no absolute reason why one kind 
of motion should produce in us the sensation of colour and another 
the sensation of heat. Xeibniz, on the other hand, regards motions 
as themselves perceptions of a very low degree of distinctness, and 
the unconscious perceptions which in. combination give rise to our 
conscious sensation form a connecting link between the motions of 
bodies and our corresponding sense-perception of their qualities. 

A name for the philosophy of mind or spirit, derived from the 
Testament use of TTvevfxa, In Scholastic times it included 
natural theology and the doctrines regarding angels and demons, 
as well as ‘psychology.’ In the seventeenth century it was used 
in the more limited sense by Alsted in his Bncyklopadle (1630), 
a work which, according to Diderot, ILeibniz thought of re- 
modelling, with the assistance of other scholars ^CBiovres de Diderot, 
Assezat, voh xv. p. 440). Cf. G. vii. 67. The terms 
and Pneumatdtogy (in the sense of philosophy of the mind) were 
used in the Scottish Universities in the end of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth centuries. The word Pneumatics 
has now ceased to have any connexion with the philosophy of 
mind and is used to describe the branch of hydrodynamics which 
is concerned with gases. 

E. omits ‘ imperceptible [insermihlel,* 

The reference is pi-obably to the views of Descartes. See 
/V^*nc^p^a, 'Part i^. § 201. 

Cf. Introduction, Part ii. p. 37 ; Part iii. p. 83. 

E. reads ‘when I spoke of it elsewhere in the Nouvelles/ &c. 

This was Payle’s magazine, and Deibniz formulated his law for 
the first time' in the letter to Bayle (1687) to which reference is 
here made. (See G. iii. 51 ; E. 104.) For a translation of this see 
Introduction, Part iii. p. 83 jiote. 
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small to great, and viee ^ersa^ through that which is 
intermediate in degi*ees as in parts ; and that a motion 
nevei; immediately arises from rest nor is immediately 
reduced 'to TOst, but comes or goes through a smaller 
motion, jusf as we never completely traverse any line or 
length without having traversed a smaller line, although 
hitherto those who have laid down the laws of motion 
have not observed this law, and have thought that a body 
can in a moment i*eceive a motion contrary to that w^hich 
it had immediately before And all this leads us to 
think that noticeable perceptions also come by degrees 
from those which are too small to be noticed. To think 
otherwise is to know little of the illimitable fineness 
[subtilite] of things, which always and everywhere contains 
[^enveloppe^ an actual infinity®®. 

I have also noticed that, in virtue of imperceptible 
[ insensible^ variations, two individual things cannot be 
perfectly alike, and that they must always differ more 
than numero This makes an end of ^ the empty tablets 
of the soul,' soul without thought/ substance with- 
out activity' [action\ Hhe void in space,' "atoms/ and 

i. e. in degree as in quantity. 

Cf- Introduction, Part Hi. pp. 87 sqq. 

E. omits ' also/ 

See Mov 4 :idologyj § 65, note X07. 

Cf. Introduction, Part ii. pp. 36 sqq. Also Monadology, § 9, note 
15, and Kouveaucc Essais, bk, ii. ch. 227, § r (E. 2377 b ; G-. v. ^13) : 
• Besides the difference of time and place, there must always be an 
internal principle of distinction, and although there are several tlling^. 
of the same kind, it is neverthelcisS true that none of them 
<*ver perfectly alike. Thus although time and place that is to say, 
external 1 elation) enable us to distinguish things, whieli we do not 
readily distinguish by themselves, the things are none the Ies.s 
distinguishable in themselves. The exact determination of identify 
and diversity is not a matter of time and place, although it is true 
that the diversity of things is accompanied by that of time and 
place; because they’ [i. e. time and place] ‘bring with them 
different impressions about the thing. Not to mention the fact 
that it is rather by moans of the things that we must distinguish 
one place or time from another, for in themselves they are perfectly 
alike, but of course they are not substances or complete realities.’ 
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even particles not actually divided in naatter, absolute 
rest/ ^ complete uniformity in one part of time, place or 
matter/ ‘perfect globes of tlie second element, arising 
from original perfect cubes ' % ’ and a tlicPiisarid other 
fictions of philosophers, which come from thdir incom- 
plete notions and which the nature of things does not 
admit of, and which ai^e made passable by our ignorance 
and the slight attention we give to the imperceptible 
I insensible], btit which cannot be made tolerable unless in 
the limited sense of abstractions of the mind, which 
protests that it does not deny what it sets aside and 
thinks ought not to come into any present consideration. 
Otherwise, if we seriously meant this, namely that the 
things of which we are not conscious [^s''ajperrcroir~\ are 
neither in the soul nor in the body, we vshould err in 
philosophy as is done in statecraft [politique], when no 
account is taken of to fjnKpov imperceptible p insensible j 

Tha reference is to the vortex hypothesis of Descartes. Ac- 
cording to Descartes, as body is ultimately extension in three 
dimensions, the original division of it (as the result of motion 
imparted by txodj would i*esult in perfectly cubical parts. This 
original motion Descartes supposes to have been such as to make 
the parts revolve on their own. axes and also in groups round 
difforant centres. As a result of this (matter being a the 

angles of the cubes are rubbed down, and the detrition proceeds at 
an ever-inei casing rate, because the smaller the body, the larger 
(ia proportion to its bulk) is the surface it exposes to the rubbing 
of other bodie«j. Accordingly there are tliree primary elements <»f 
the visible world, (i) the detritus, which includes the sun and the 
fixed stars, (a) the remains of tlie original cubes in. the form of 
exceedingly minUte globules, of which element the sky consist.«>, 
and ^3) some parts of matter which, have been less easy to move 
than the globules of the second element and consc<3[ueutly have 
not been rubbed down so q^tiiekly ; such as the earth, the planets 
and comets. In short, the first element consists of luminou!^ 
bodies, the second of transparent bodies and the third of opaque 
bodies. See Descartes, Primipia, Part iii- 46 sqq. In a letter tf> 
Nieaise 11692} Deibniz speaks about the ^ useless chatter regarding 
little bodies and the first, second or third element, which are of as 
I ittie value as the occult qualities ' (G. ii. 534). 

Acf. . . TO /ziKptip <pvKdTT€tv (Aristotle, PoHHtSf v. 8. § 2. 1307’* 3ia). 
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progressions : but on the other hand an abstraction is 
not an error, provided we know that what we ignore 
is actually there. So mathematicians make use of 
abstractions when they sj;)eak of the perfect lines which 
they ask us to consider, the uniform motions and othei* 
regular effects, although matter (that is to say, the inter- 
mingling of the effects of the surrounding inffnite^) 
always makes some exception. We proceed thus in 
order to discriminate conditions [considih^ations^ from one 
another and in order to reduce effects to their grounds 
\ratsons\^ as far as possible, and to foresee some of their 
consequences : for the more we are careful to neglect 
none of the conditions which we can control, the more 
does practice correspond to theory But it belongs 

only to the supreme reason, which nothing escapes, to 
comprehend distinctly all the infinite and to all 

grounds [raisons^ and ail consequences. All that we can 
do as regards infinities is to recognize them confusedly* 
and to know at least distinctly that they are there ; 
otherwise we have a very poor idea of the beauty and 
greatness of the universe, and also we cannot have xk 
sound physics, which explains the nature of bodies ‘ 
in general, and still less a sound pneumatics’*^^, which 
includes the knowledge of God, of souls, and of simple 
substances in general. 

This knowledge of unconscious [insensible] perceptions 
serves also to explain why and how no two souls, human 

The chapter deals with maxims for avoiding revolutions. § 3 refers 
to the fallacy of the spendthrift: * Each expense is* little, there- 
fore the whole is little/ Of. PoHUcSy v. 4, § i, 1303** 18 : yivovTm /tev 
ovv <zl ff'r^crets ov rr^pl pnKpSiV dXX' puKpwv. 

E. reads ‘ the infinite which surrounds us-' 

That is to say, the more do actual occurrences correspond 
our explanation of them. 

E. omits ‘ and. to see.' 

’*>2 ‘ Otherwise ’ ™ Mjut if we entirely ignore the infinitieb in 
things.' 

E. reads * things.' 

See note 86. 
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or otlier, of one and the same kind ever come perfectly 
alike from the hands of the Creator, and each has always 
from the first a reference to the point of view it will h^ve 
in the universe But this indeed follows already f^foni 
what I observed regarding two individuals, namely, that 
their difference is always more than a numerical one. There 
is also another important point, as to which I must differ, 
not only from the opinions of our author, but also from 
those of the majority of modern writers. I believe, with 
the majority of the ancients, that all superhuman spirits 
\^genies\ all souls, all created simple substances are always 
combined with a .body, and that there never are souls 
entirely separated [from body] I have a priori reasons 
for this, but it will also be found that the doctrine is of 
advantage in this respect, that it solves all the philo- 
sophical dif&culties about the state of souls about their 
perpetual preservation, about their immortality and about 
their working ; for the difference between one state of 
the soul and another never is and never has been any- 
thing but a difference between the more and the less 
conscious [sensible^ the more and the less perfect, or vice 
versa^ and thus the past or the future state of the soul 
is as explicable as its present state The slightest 

reflexion makes it sufficiently evident that this is in 
accordance with reason, and that a leap from one state to 
another infinitely different state could not be natural. 
I am surprised that the philosophic schools have without 
reason given up natural explanation and have deliber- 
ately plunged themselves into very great difficulties and 

E. reads * no two liuman souls or two things of one and the 
j>ame kind.' 

Cf. MonadoJogy, §§ 51 sqq. 

E. omits ^combined/ reading *‘S 07 it toujours d tin corps.* 

God alone is actus purus, without body. Cf. Introduction, 
Part iii. pp. 108 sqq., and Monadology^ § 72^ note 115. 

This probably means questions as to what has been the state 
of souls in the past and what will be their state in the future. 

See Introduction, Part iii. pp. 113 sqq. 

E. reads "natux^e.* 
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given occasion for the apparent triumphs of freethinkers 
[es;prits forts] all of whose arguments fall at once 
thrpugh this explanation of things, according to which 
there iS noijmore difiSculty in conceiving the preservation 
of souk ^ (or rather, as I think, of the animal), than there 
is in the change of the caterpillar into the butterfly, and 
in the preservation of thought during sleep, to which 
Jesus Christ has divinely likened death But then 
I have already said that no sleep can last for ever ; and 
it will last for the shoi±est time or almost not at all in 
the case of rational souls, which are destined always to 
preserve the personal character [2^^'^'^onnage] which has 
been given them in the City of God, aiid consequently 
to retain memory ; and this is so, in order that they may 
be more susceptible of punishments and rewards. And 
I add further that no derangement of its visible organs 
is capable of reducing things to complete confusion in 
an animal, or of destroying all its organs and depriving 

Cf. Monadology^ § 14, note 25. See also Consicl^'aiio'ns sur la 
VocU'ine d'un JSs^irit Unixersel Unique (1702) (G, vi. 532; E. 1:79 b) : 
‘ What has also, in my opinion, contributed greatly towards 
making men of intellect believe in the doctrine of a single uni- 
versal spirit is this, that ordinary philosophers have set forth 
a doctrine about souls .separate [from bodies] and about the 
functions of the soul being independent of the body and its organs, 
which doctrine they could not sufficiently justify. They were 
perfectly I'ight in wishing to maintain the immortality of the soul 
as in conformity with the Divine perfections and with a genuine 
morality, but seeing that by death those organs in animals which 
we observe are deranged and ultimately corrupted, they thought 
it neces.sary to have recourse to sep«arated souls, that is to say, to 
the opinion that the soul continues to exi.st without any body and 
none the less retains its thoughts and functions. And in order to 
give a better proof of this they tried to show that the soul has 
already in this life thoughts which are abstract and independent 
of ideas of matter. Kow those who rejected this separated con- 
dition and independence [of the soul] as contrary to experience 
and to reason were so much the more led to believe in the 
extinction of the individual soul and the preservation of the 
universal spirit alone." 

St. John xi. ver. ix. 
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tlie soul of the whole of its organic body and of the 
inefiaeeable remains of all its former impressions 
But the ease with which people have given up ^the 
ancient doctrine that the angels have ethe:i^al 
bodies connected with them (which has been confounded 
with the corporeality of the angels themselves), the in- 
troduction of supposed unembodied \_S(^arc$] intelligences 
among created things (to which Aristotle’s theory of 
intelligences that make the skies revolve has greatly con- 
tributed) ^ and finally the ill-considered opinion people 


Cf. Monctdology, §§ 1^-17 ; J^eto Sys(em, §§7 and 8. 

According to AristotW the heavens are moved by* the 
nijfovv or prime mover, i. e. by God, Avho ^as heibniz also admits) is 
cLcttis purtis. But this is fin eternal (at^iov) motion, and Aristotle 
<lefeeribes the -heavens as crStpa. rt Setov {De Caelo, ii, 3, a86®- ii). 
Accordingly the heavens are not moved by ^ inteLligeyictis,* On the 
other hand, Aristotle represents the planets as having motions of 
their own, different from that of the fixed stars or the sphere of 
the heavens in general. These planetary motions are attributed 
to an activity (^rpa^ts) similar to that which exists in animals and 
plants {De Caeloy ii. ij 2, 1). But even so, Aristotle cannot be 

regarded as meaning that the planets are moved by ^ separate * 
intelligences. It seems likely that Beibniz was thinking of the 
views of Thomas Aquinas, who says ; ^ A heavenly body is moved 
by some intellectxial substance ' (Contra GenUs, ixi, S3, i) ; and 
also ; ^ Heavenly bodies are moved by the substances which move 
tliein through apprehension : not however a sense-apprehension 
.... and therefore an intellectual one.' At the end of tlie chapter 
quoted, he says : ‘For our present pui^pose it does not matter 
whether a heavenly body is moved by an intellectual substance 
conjoined with it as its soul, or by a separate substance : or 
whether each of the heavenly bodies is moved by God or none 
of them is immediately so moved, but all througli the mediation of 
created intellectual sxibstances : or whether the fir-^t heavenly 
body alone is immediately moved by God and the others by the 
mediation of created substances — provided we hold that the motioii 
of the heavens is due to an intellectual substauee.’ There is here 
a suggestion of the Neo»Platonic influences to which Thomas 
Aquinas was necessarily subject. The theory mentioned by Beibniz 
is stated also by Albertus Magnus, MetavJ ysira, Bib. xi. Tract, s, 
cap. 10 {Operaj ed. Jammy, 1651, vol. iii. p. 374 b\ an<l by J. C. 
Sea hger, Cotnm. nt, IIippocraiif> Wk <ie Somniis (iSS 9 \ P- J s. Cf. Leibnizes 
Constderaitonb su> la Uoctrine d'un JEsp^it UniverSil Uniqua (K. i7Sb ; G. 
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have held that we cannot believe in the preservation 
of the souls of the lower animals without falling into 
metejtnpsychosis and making them go \promener\ from 
body" to "'body, and the perplexity in which i>eople have 
been through not knowing what to do with them‘*‘^, 
have, in my opinion, led to the neglect of the natural 
way of explaining the preservation of the soul. This 
has done great injury to natural religion and has led 
a good many to believe that our immortality is only 
a miraculous grace of God ; and our celebrated author 
also speaks of it with some doubt, as I shall mention 
presently But it were well if all those who are of 

this opinion had spoken about it as wisely and as 
sincerely as he ; for it is to bo feared that a good many 
people who speak of immortality through grace, do so 
<»nly to save appearances, and are at bottom nearly of 
the same opinion as those Averroists ^ ^ and some erring 

53 <^) = is time, the Pex’ipatetie philosophers did not regard thi^ 
'spirit as absolutely universal ; for besides the intolligencos which, 
according to them, animate the stars, they had an intelligence for 
this lower world, and this intelligence performed the function 
of active understanding in the souls of men.’ See also Bayle’s 
THctionanj^ vol. iv, article Ricius, note C. 

E. omits from ‘ and making ' to ' with them.’ 

Infra, pp. 389 >.qq. See hocke, bk. iv. ch. 3, § 6 (.Fraser’s 

ed-, vol. ii. pi 195, with note), and bk. iv. cli. 4, § 15 (Fraser, voL ii. 
p, 240 note). Cf- also hocke’s IlcasonabUkcea^ of Christianity opening 
paragraphs), where Locke seenis to make the immortality of the 
soul conditional on religious faith. 

Averroes (or Ibn Roschd^ was born at Cordova in ixj26 and 
died in 1198. Much of his philosophizing was concerned w-lth the 
I elation between the vovs iroiij'riKtjs (a phi^ase never actually used by 
Aristotle i uiid the vovs TraSr^TiKos of Aristotle. (See Re Anitmi, lii. 
5, 430^^ 10 sqq.; developing a sugge^^tion of Aristotle, Averroes 
regards the yovs ttoi-jjtikus as one principle ax>peariiig in all men, 
while the vovy TraOtjrc/cof is peculiar to tlu* individual. The vovs. 
TTotyrtKos is ultimately identical with the Divine Sx>irit and is thus 
immortal ; but there is no individual iinnukrtality, for tlie vovs 
TradT]TiKds is mortal. Cf. Leibniz's Considf laiions sur la Do*.tt'iue iVan 
Esprit Universel Unupte (,1702) 178 a; (L vi.529' ; ‘Several ];u-ople of 

intellect have thought and do still think that there is only one spirit. 
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Quietists’’®, who imagine an absorptLon of the soul 
and its reunion with the ocean of divinity, a notion 

whicli is universal and which, animates the whole universe imd all 
its pai-ts, according to the structure of each and the- organs it finds 
1 n each, as the same blast of wind produces the various sounds 
from different organ-pipes. And thus when the organs of an 
animal are rightly arranged, this spii*it appears in it as an in- 
dividual soul, but when the organs are broken up, this individ^ual 
soul comes to nothing again or returns, so to speak, into the ocean 
of the universal spirit. To many people Aristotle appears to have 
had an opinion of this kind, which has been revived by Averroes, 
a famous Arabian philosopher. He held that there is in us an 
niteUectus agens, or active understanding, and also an intpllectus paiiens^ 
or passive understanding ; and that the former of these, coming 
from outside of us, is eternal and universal for all, while the 
passive rtnderstanding, which is peculiar to each, passes away at 
the man’s death. This doctrine was held by some of the Peri- 
patetics, two or three centuries ago, such as Pomponatius, 
Contarenus and others/ 

See Consid-eraiions sur la Doctrine d*un JSsprit TJnize^'sel Unique 
(E. 178 b ; G. vi. 530) : ‘Apparently Molinos, and some other new 
Quietists, among otliei-s a certain author called Joannes Angelus 
Silesius, wlio wrote before Molinos, and some of whose works have 
lately been reprinted, and even Weigelius before them, favoured 
this opinion of tlie Sabbath or rest of souls in God. And for 
this reason they held that the cessation of individual functions is 
the highest state of perfection.’ Miguel de Molinos was born at 
Saragossa in 1627 and died (in the prison of the Inquisition) in 
1697. His chief book was his Spiritual Guide, published in Spanish 
and afterwards translated into many languages. Madame Guyon 
and F^nelon were much infiuenced by his work. Valentine Weigel 
was born at Hayn in Thuringia in 1533 and died in 1588. He was 
a Protestant minister in a village near Hresden, and although only 
one book of his was published in his lifetime, he left a large number 
of works in manuscript, many of which are still unpublished. He 
was a believer in the direct revelation of truth by the ‘ inward light,’ 
in answer to prayei' Leibniz elsewhere mentions him as ‘ a clever 
man, who was indeed too clever,’ and he says that Angelus was ‘the 
author of certain rather pretty little bits of devotional verse, in 
the form of epigrams.’ Discours de la Conformite de la J^ot avec la 
Raison, § 9 (E. 482 b ; G. vi, 55). There has been much dispute as 
to the identity of Angelus and little is known about him. His 
best known poem is the Chetuhinischer Wandersmann^ See Vaughan, 
Hours with the Mystics, bk. vii. ch. i ; and Schrader, Angelus Silesius u. 
settle Mystik. Leibniz distinguishes between the Quietist ‘Sabbath’ 
ax:id the ‘ beatific vision,’ saying that the ‘ beatific vision of completely 
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wiiicli perhaps my system alone clearly shows to be 
impossible 

seem also to differ as regards matter in this, that 
the author thinks there must be a void in it [matter^ 
for the sake of motion, because he believes that the 
particles of matter are indivisible [ro/rJe]. And I admit 
that if matter were composed of such parts,, motion in 
the plemtfm would be impossible, as if a room, were fi lied 
with a great many little pebbles, so that not even the 
smallest i^laee in it was empty. Hut this supi>osition 
is not by any means granted, and indeed there does not 
seem to be any reason for it ; although this able author 
goes so far as to think that the rigidity or cohesion of its 
particles constitutes the essence of the body. Si:)ace must 
rather be conceived as full of an ultimately fluid matter. 

happy souls is compatible with, the functions of their glorified 
bodies^ which will. still remain organic in their own way/ £Js2yrii 
Univey'sel Untque (E. 182 a ; Cr. vi. 536). 

For, according to Xieibniz, no substance can be without aj\ 
activity of its own, and thus none can be lost in the ocean of the 
one spirit. Against this idea that ^the universal spirit is like an 
ocean composed of an infinity of drops, which are separated from 
tt when they animate some particular organic body, but arc- 
reunited to their ocean after the destruction of the body’s organs,' 
lieibniz argues that ^ as the ocean is a quantity of drops, God would 
thus be an assemblage of all souls, somewhat in the same way a 
a swarm of bees is an assemblage of these insects, but as the swariii 
is not itself a genuine substance, it is clear that in this way 
universal spirit it 5 self would not be a genuine being, and in place 
of saying that it is the only spirit, we should have to say that in 
itself it is nothing at all, and that in nature there is nothing bxit 
individual souls of which it is the aggregate, ... If we hold that 
the souls, when reunited to God, are without any functions of 
their own, we fall into an opinion contrary to reason and to all 
good philosophy, as if any being with a continued existence could 
ever reach a state in which it is without function or imi>i*essioii 
For when one thing is combined with another it retains never- 
theles.s its peculiar functions, which, when combined with the 
functions of the others, produce the functions of the whole, other- 
wise the whole xvould liave no function^, if the parts had none,* 
Espi'it Universel Cniquin (^E. 181 b ; G, vi. 535)- 
E. omits Mn it’ [i/]. 


c c 
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susceptible of all divisions and even subjected actually to 
divisions an*l subdivisions ad mfinltum : but neverthe- 
less with this <iifference that it is divisible and diyided 
unequally in different places, because of fthe ''motions, 
more or less ttuiding to division, which are ial ready in 
the particular place. . Consequently matter has every- 
where some degree of rigidity as well as of fluidity, and 
there is no body which is hard or fluid in the highest 
degree, that is to say, there is no atom of invincible 
hardness, and no quantity of matter j* completely 

indifferent to division Thus the order of nature and 
es]>ecially the law of continuity make both equally 
inadmissible, 

I have also shown that cohesion^ if not itself the effect 
of impulse or motion, would cause a traction, strictly 
speaking"^^ For if there were a fundamentally hard 

1122 Mcmadology, § 65. 

323 Two extremes are both impossible : the absolutely hard or 

solid, (a) the absKdutely soft or fluid. An absolutely hard piece of 
matter would be one in whieh the force holding it together should 
he so strong that no combination of other forces could overcome it. 
An absolutely soft portion of matter would be one in which there is 
no force of cohesion whatever, nothing to resist division, so that it 
would be * completely indifferent to division/ Hardness or solidity 
is, according to the law of continuity, simply a low degree^ of 
softness or fluidity, 

i. e, both a perfect atom and a perfect fluid. Of. Third 
Hjrplmmtion of tfip New System^ p. 335 with note. Also Nom'eau'c Sssais^ 
bk. ii. eh. 4, § 4 ; * I am also of opinion that all bodies have some 
degree of cohesion, as in the same way I hold that there are none 
which have not some jitiidity and of which the cohesion cannot be 
overcome : and consequently in my opinion the atoms of Epicurus, 
the hardness of which is supposed to be invincible, cannot exist 
any more than the perfectly fluid minute [subtile^ matter of the 
Cartesians/ (E. 2229 b ; O. v. 1x4.) 

But, according to I^eibniz, fraction or atii'action is unintelligible, 
unless in the sense of a force or impulse which can be overcome by 
counteracting forces. A ^traction, &ti ictly speaking/ would imply 
that one part of matter is for ever bound thirled ’) to another and 
must therefore always be dragged along with it. Beibniz, however, 
docs admit that there is an apparent traction^ even though there be 
no visible contact between the parts which draw one another, as 
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body^ for instance, one of the atoms of Epicurus, which 
should have a part projecting in the form of a hook (as 
we can imagine atoms of all kinds of shapes) the hook 
when impelled would draw \vith it the rest of the atom, 
that is to say, the part w’hioh is not impelled and which 
does not lie in the line of impulsion, Vet our able 
author is himself opposed to these philosophical tractions, 
such as were formerly attributed to nature's abhorrence 
of a vacuum ; and he reduces them to impulses^ maintain- 
ing, with the moderns, that * one part of matter* acts 
immediately upon another only by impelling it through 
contact In this I think they are right, because 

otherwise there would be nothing intelligible in the 
operation. 

Nevertheless I must not conceal the fact that I have 
observed a kind of reti'action regarding this matter oix 
the part of our excellent author, whose unpretending 
straightforwardness in this respect I cannot but praise^ 
as much as I have admired his penetrating genius on 
other occasions. I refer to his reply to the second letter 
of the late Eisliop of W*orcester printed in 1699, 


in the case of the magnet and some electrical phenomena. But 
in any such, case, there is contact and ^impulse' between the bodies 
concerned, although it may not appear so to our senses. Cf. 
Neuveaux Es?>aiSy blc. ii. ch. 4, § 4 ; ch. 8, § ii (E. J229 a, 23X b ; O. 
V. 1 13, 1 18). 

According to Democritus, atoms differ in ‘shape, arrangement 
and position.’ (Aristotle, Meiaph. A. 4, 985^ 13.) 

See Xioeke's Essay, bk. ii. ch. 8, § iz (cf. Fraser^s note, vol. i. 
p. 1 71), and bk. ii. ch. 23, § 17 sqq. 

Edward Stillingfleet, born at Cranbourne, Dorsetshire, ^^635, 
died at Westminster, 1699, having for ten years been Bishop of 
Worcester. His chief work was the Origines Sacrae (i66a His 
controversy with Locke originated in the anti-religious use t<» 
which Toland (in his Christianity not Mysterious') turned some of 
Locke’s views. In 1696 Stillingfleet published A discourse in 
Virui. cation of the Doctrine of ike Trinity rjoith an answer to the late ^octnian. 
ohjections, in which there appeared a criticism of Locke’s ‘ way of 
ideas.' To this Jjoeke ivplied at great length and the controversy 
continued until Stillingfieet’s death. Cf. Fraser’s ed. of Locke’s 
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p. 408, in wlicli, by way of justifying the opinion he 
had maintained against the leai’ned prelate, namely that 
matter might think, he says among other things : ; It is 
tra^, I say, ^^that bodies ox^erate by impulse ^and nothing 
else {JSssa^j bk, ii. ch- 8, §11 ). And so I thought when 
I writ it, and can yet conceive no other way of their 
operation. But I am since convinced by the judicious 
Mr. Hewton’s incomparable book, that it is too bold a 
IJi-esumption to limit God’s power, in this point, by my 
nari'ow conceptions. The gravitation of matter towards 
matter, by ways inconceivable to me, is not only a demon- 
stration that God can, if He pleases, put into bodies 
X^owers and ways of operation above what can be devised 
from our idea of body, or can be explained by what we 
know of matter, but also an unquestionable and every- 
where visible instance, that He has done so. A.nd 
therefore in the next edition of my book I shall take 
care to have that passage rectified I find that in the 

French translation of this book, doubtless made from the 
latest editions this section i t reads thus : It is 

evident, at least so Jar as we can conceive ip, that bodies 
Rct upon one another by impulse and not otherwise ; for 
it is impossible for us to undei*stand that a body can act 
uX5on that which it does not touch, which is as much as 
to imagine that it can act where it is not 

Es*tay, vol. i. Prolegomena^ p. xli ; Stillingiieet’s Wor/cs (1710), vol. iii. 
pp. 413 sqq. ; hockeys Wo 7 'ks (1823), vol- iv. 

See Eraser’s ed- of Eocke’s Essay, vol. i. p. 17 1 note. Also 
Locke’s Works (xo vol. ed., 1823), vol. iv. p. 467. 

Sec Prefatory Kote. Tl:e italics are by Leibniz. The Eng- 
lish edition has merely : ^ The next tiling to be considered is, how 
bodies produce ideas in us ; and that is manifestly by impulse, the 
only way which we can conceive bodies to operate in/ 

Qp course the Ifewtonian theory does not necessarily imply 
that a body can act where it is not. * The ivhole is greater than the part: 
how exceedingly true I Nature abhors a vacuum : how exceedingly 
false and calumnious ! Again, Nothing can act hut where it is : with 
all my heart ; only, where is it ? ’ Carlyle, Sartor Besartus, bk. i. 
ch. 8 (Library ed., vol. i. p. 52''. Cf. Kewton, Principia, def. 8, and 
Scholium Generate ; also Stallo, Conc^ts of Modern Physics, ch. 5. 
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I cannot but praise tbe modest piety of our celebrated 
author, who recognizes that Grod can do beyond what we 
can understand, and that thus there may be inconceivable 
mysteries in- the articles of faith ; but I would rather 
that we were not compelled to have recourse to miracle 
in the ordinary course of nature and to admit absolutely 
inexplicable powers and operations. Otherwise too great 
a licence will be given to bad philosophers on the strength 
of what God can do ; and if we admit those centripetal 
powers \vertus'] or those immediate attractions from a dis- 
tance, without its being possible to make them intelligible, 

Xn. Nouveaux Mssais^ bk.ii. ch.. 8, § ii, he calls them vires centripeiat 
(E. :23i h ; G-. V, 1 18). Ct. Jintibarhar-us Physicus pro Philosophia reali contra 
renavoMones qualitatum scholasticarum et intelligent iarum chimaericarum 
(G*, vii. 345 ») : ‘ And all who are not content to recognize with us 
qualities which are so far occult, that is, which are unknown, have 
supposed qualities which are perpetually occult, appr^roi^ inexplic- 
able, which not even the highest spirit [grewtus] could thoroughly 
know and make intelligible. Such are they who, led on by the 
success of the observatioix that the large bodies of the world exert 
among themselves and upon their own perceptible parts the 
attraction of this system, suppose that every body is attracted b^' 
ovei-y other through the very force of matter ; whether, as it w-ere, 
like feels like and delights in it even from afar, or whether God by 
a perpetual miracle secures that tliey shall strive towards one 
another, as if they had feeling. However that may be, these people 
neither can reduce atti'action to impulse or to explicable reasons (as 
Plato did in the Timaeus) nor do they wish they could. ... It is 
surprising that even now, in the great light of this age, thei'e ai*e 
some who hope to persuade the world of a doctrine so opposed tc» 
reason. John Locke, in the first edition of his Essay on the XJnd&i'- 
standing^ declared rightly, and in accordance with the mechanical 
physics established by his illustrious countrymen, Hobbes, Boyle, 
and their numerous followers, that no body is moved except by the 
impulse of a body coming into contact with it. But afterwards 
(obeying, I think, the authority of his friends rather than his own 
judgment) he withdrew this opinion, and held that there may lie 
hid in the essence of matter I know not what extraordinary things 
[mirahilutl ; which is just as if one were to think that there art* 
occult qualities in number, time^ space and motion, t..ken by them- 
selves, that is to say,- as if one were to seek a knot in a bulmsh ’ 
[a difficulty where there is none], ^ or to try deliberately to make 
clear things obscure.' 
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I see nothing to hinder our Scholastics from saying that 
everything happens merely through their "faculties/ and 
from maintaining their ^intentional species/ which go 
from objects to us and find it possible to enter eVen into 
our souls If that is so, 

Omnia Jam t quae po^se negahnm 

so that it seems to me that our author, judicious as beds, 
goes here a little too much from one extreme to the other. 
He raises difficulties about the operations of souls when 
the question is merely whether that which is not per- 
reptihle \ sensibly is to he admitted ; and here we have 
him giving to 'bodies that which is not even intelUffihle^ 
attributing to them powers and activities which surpass 
all that a created spirit can. in my opinion, do or under- 
stand, for he attributes to them attraction, and that afc 
great distances without any limit to the sphere of its 
activity ; and he does this in order to support an opinion 
which seems to me"'"® no less inexplicable, namely, the 
possibility that within the order of nature matter may 
think. 

The question which he discusses with the distinguished 
prelate who had attacked him is whether matter can think ; 
and. as it is an important point, even for the present 
work, 1 cannot avoid entering into it a little and exam- 
ining their controversy I will state the substance of 

See Monadology^ § 7. note 10. 

" All the things will presently happen, which I said could not 
happen.^ Ovid, Tristia, bk, i. el. 8, ver. 7. The whole passage is: — 
Omnia naturae praepovstera legibiis ibunt, 

Parsque suum mundi nulla tenebit iter : 

Omnia jam fient, fieri quae posse negabam, 

Et nihil est, de quo non sit habenda fides. 

[All things by the laws of nature will go topsy-turvj’-, and no part 
of the world will hold on its own way ; all the things will presently 
happen which I said could not happen, and there is nothing we may 
not believe. 1 

*** E. reads * which is' instead of ' which seems to me.' 

That Licibniz was deeply interested in the controversy appears 
from his letters to Thomas Burnet of Keninay (G. iii, 15 1 sqq.), in 
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the controversy on this subject, and will take the liberty 
of saying* what I think about it. The late Bislioi> 
of \yorcester, fearing (in my ox>inion without much 
ground) ’that our author’s doctrine of ideas was liable 
to some ♦abuses prejudicial to the Christian faith, set 
himself to examine certain x)arts of it in his l^indication 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity ; and haviiiMC done justice to 
this excellent author, in recognizing that he thinks the 
existence of the mind [^esprit] as certain as that of the 
body, although the one of these substances is as little 
known as the other, he asks (x>p. 241 s<j[q. ; how re- 
flexion can assure us of the existence of the mind 
if God can give to matter the faculty of thinking, accord- 
ing to the ojunion of our author (bk, iv. ch. 3), since 
thus the way of ideas, which should enable us to dis- 
criminate what may be proper to the soul and w'hat 
to the body, would become useless, w'hile yet it was said 
in the second book of the Essay on the Understanding 
(ch. 23, §§ 15, 27, 28), that the operations of the soul 

furnish us with the idea of the mind [esprit]^ and that 

the understanding along with the wdll makes this idea 
as intelligible to us as the nature of body is made intelli- 
gible to us by solidity and impulse. This is how our 

author replies in his first letter (p. 65)^^*: "I think 

I- have proved that there is a spiritual substance in us, 

which he frequent! refers to it and likens it to his own controversy 
with Arnauld. He has • no doubt that Locke will come well out of 
it. He [Locke] has too much judgment to give an advantage to 
messieurs Us ecclesiashques, who are the natural directox's of the 
peoples and whose formularies must be followed as much as 
possible.* (G. iii. 216.' Leibniz also wrote two accounts of the 
controversy, with comments of his own. (G. iii, 223 sqq.) See 
also Foucher de Careil, Lettres et Opuscules inedits de Leibniz, Introduc- 
tion, pp. Ixii—lxxxiii. 

Stillingfleet’s TVorArs [1710), vol. iii- p. 505, 

^ E. reads ‘ investigate* [discxiter} instead of discemei. 

Locke’s Works (ed. 1823), vol. iv. pp. 32 sqq. ; Bohn*s ed., 
vol. ii. p. 387 ; Fraser’s ed. of the Essay, vol. ii. p. 193 note. Here, 
and in other passages quoted, I give the words of the author — not 
re-translating from Leibniz, 
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for we experiment in ourselves thinking. The idea of 
this action or mode of thinking is inconsistent with the 
idea of self-subsistence, and therefore has a necessary ^con- 
nexion with a supi>ort or subject of inhesion : the ""idea 
of that support is what we call substance. . •; For tlte 
ffeneral idea of suhstmice heing the same cveryioliere^'^^, the 
modification of thinking, hr the power of thinking joined 
to it, makes it a spirit, without consideiing what other 
modification it has, as whether it has tiie modification of 
solidity or no. As on the other side, substance that has 
the modification of solidity is matter, whether it has 
the modification of thinking or no. And therefore if 
your lordshii^ means hy a sx:>iritual an immaterial sub- 
stance, I grant I have not proved, nor ux^on my prin- 
cix^les can it be proved (your lordshix) meaning, as I think 
you do, demonstratively x>i'oved) that there is an imma- 
terial substance in us that thinks. Though I j>resunie, 
from what I have said about the sux:>po&ition of a system 
of matter thinking (bk. iv. ch. i o, § 1 6) (which there de- 
monstrates that God is immaterial), it will prove in the 
highest degree x^^'okable that the thinking substance in 
us is immaterial. . . . Yet I have shown ’ (adds the author, 
p. 68) ‘ that ail the great ends of religion and morality 

are secured barely by the immortality of the soul, without, 
a necessary sux^position that the soul is immaterial.’ 

The learned BishoxD in his rex^ly to this letter, in order 
to show that our author was of another opinion when 
he wrote the second book of the JEJssay, quotes from it 
{p. 51)^^" the i>assage (taken fi'om the same book, ch. 23, 
§ 15), in which it is said that “ by the simx:>le ideas we 
have taken from our o\vn minds we are able to frame 

Leibniz's italics. Ed. 1823, vol. iv. p. 34. 

Still ingfleet’s Works^ vol. iii. p. 534. 

Leibniz’s translation Las * from tho operations of our mind/ 
I give the words as they are in Siillingfleot, who condenses Locke’s 
sentence, which is as follows : ‘ By tlio simple ideas we liave taken 
from tliose ope rations of our own minds, which we experiment 
daily in ourselves, as thinking, understanding, willing, knowing. 
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the complex idea of a spirit. And thus by putting 
together the ideas of thinking, perceiving, liberty and 
power of moving themselves we have as clear a per- 
ception and motion of immaterial substances as well as 
material He also cxuotes other passages to show that 

our author opposed spirit [espi*it\ to body, and says 
( p. 54) that the ends of religion and morality ai*e best 
secured by proving that the soul is immortal by its 
nature, that is to say that it is immaterial. He also 
quotes (p. this passage that ‘all the ideas we have 

of particular distinct sorts of substances are nothing but 
several combinations of simple ideas, ^ and that thus our 
author thought that the idea of thinking and of willing 
presupi-^oses another substance, different from that which 
is px'esupposed by solidit3^ and impulse, and that tlius 
(§ he indicates that these ideas constitute body as 

oXJposed to spirit \e^nt\. 

The Bishop of Worcester might have added that from 
the fact that the general idea of substance is in body and 
in spirit, it does not follow that their differences ?ire 

and power of beginning motion, &:c., co-existing in some subatanre, 
we are able to frame th.e complex idea of an immaterial spirit/ 
Xieibniz reads ^ onr body ^ instead of ‘ tbemseives/ 

Eeibniz reads ‘‘ as of material/ Stillingfleet liero again 
shortens liocke/s statement, though he gives a more exact quotation 
of it on p. 540. Xiocke wrote : ^ And thus by putting ‘together the 
ideas of thinking, perceiving, liberty, and powei- of moving them- 
selves and other things, we have as clear a perception and notion 
of immaterial substances as we have of material. For putting 
together the ideas of thinking and willing, or the power of moving 
or quieting corporeal motion, joined to substance, of which we have 
no distinct idea, we have the idea of an immaterial spirit ; and by 
putting together the ideas of coherent solid parts, and a j>c»wer ol 
i>oing moved, joined with substance, of which likewise we h^tve no 
positive idea, we have the idea of matter/ 

Stillingiieet's TForAs, vol. iii. p. 535: am of oi>inion thot 

the great ends of religion and morality are best secured by tlio 
proofs of the immortality" of the soul from its nature and propertit^s. 
and which I think prove it immaterial/ 

Stillingfieet, iii. 539 ; Locke's Bssay^ ii. 23, § 6. 

Essay^ ii. sg, § 17 ; StillingHeet, iii. 540. 
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modifications of one and the same thing, as our author 
said in. the passage I have quoted from his first letter 
“We must certainly distinguish between modifica|;ions 
and attributes. The faculty of having pe:geeption" and 
that of acting, extension, and solidity are attributes or 
perpetual and principal predicates ; but thinking, impetus 
\impetuosite\ figures and motions are modifications of 
these attributes Further, we ought to distinguish Be- 
tween physical (or rather real) genus and logical or ideal 
genus. Things which are of the same physical genus, 
or which are homogeneous^ are of the same matter^ so to 
speak, and can often be changed one into another by 
changing their modification, like circles and squares. 
Fut two heterogeneous things may have a common logical 
genus, and then their differences are not mere accidental 
modifications of one and the same subject \_sujef\ or 
one and the same matter, metaphysical or physical. Thus 
time and space are very heterogeneous things, and it would 
be a mistake to suppose I know not what real common 
ground [sujef]^ having nothing but continuous quantity 
in general, from the modifications of •which time and 
sj^ace arise. Nevertheless their common logical genus is 
continuous quantity Some one will perhaps ridicule 
this distinction of the philosophers between two genera, 
the one merely logical, the other real and between 
two matters, the one physical (that of bodies), the other 
merely metaphysical or general, as if one w^ere to say 
that two parts of space have the same matter, or that 
two hours also have each the same matter as the other. 
Yet these distinctions ai-e distinctions not only of terms 
but of things themselves, and they appear to be most 


Supiay p. 392. 

Cf. Introduction, Part ii. p. 34 ; Part iiL p. 127 ; Monadologyj 
§§14 sqq. 

Or Aground.' E. gives this sentence ; <x. omits it. 

E. reads ^ these distinctions/ 

E. reads • also real/ 
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pertii^ent here, where confusion between them has pro- 
duced a false conclusion'^® These two genera have n 
common notion, and the notion of the real genus is 
common to the two matters, so that their filiation will 
be as ‘^uHows : — 

^Merely logical^ its variations consisting of mere differ-‘ 
ences. 

real, the differences of ^ merely, in which 


i 


f 

which are modifica-] there is homogeneity, 
tionSy that is to say, ' physical, in which there is a 
matter ^ solid homogeneous mass. 


I have not seen the secona efcter of our author io tht> 
Bishop ; and the answer wnich the prelate makes to it 
hardly touches the point about the thinking of matter. 
But our author s reply to this second answer returns to 
that point, ^ God ’ (he says, nearly in these words, 
P* 397) ^ suporadds to the essence of matter wluit 
qualities and perfections He pleases : to some parts mere 
motion, but to plants vegetation, and to animals feeling 
\sentlmcnt\ Those who agree with mo so far exclaim 


The point simply is that no real thing can have two or more 
conflieting attributes, though it may at dift’erent times have tuodi/ic<t’ 
which in themselves are conflicting. Nevertheless attributes 
wliich, in a real thing, would be impossible because conllicthig, 
nit^y abstractly or ‘ ideally * be comprehended under the same 
concept or in the same class, on the ground that there is an 
essential (not merely accidental 'I community betw<*en them. Th<*y 
are thus species of a logical genus. Modifications, on the other 
hand, are more or less accidental variations of some nuil thing, 
which is the bon<l of union between them. They are thus s|H.5ci<<s 
of a real genus. XTItimately, perhaps, the modifleati<ms may turn 
out to bo species of a logical genus (it is probable that they ar<^ so in 
the mind of Crod) ; but, for us, an infinite analysis wouhl be needed 
to show this. 

This ^filiation' as a whole is, of course, an arrangexiuuit of 
logical genera and species- 

^ Matter ' here is eqxii valent to *• real genus.’ 
ir.K 18^3 ., Yoh iv. p. 4^; Bohn’s ed., vol. ii, |), 390. 

In translating this passage I have used Eocke’s words as much as 
possible- 
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against me when I go a step further and say, God may- 
give to matter thought, reason and volition, as if that 
were to destroy the essence of matter. But to make 
good this assertion they say that thought and reason are 
not included in the essence of matter ; which proves 
nothing, for motion and life are just as little included in 
it. They also urge that we cannot conceive how matter 
can think ; but our conception is not the measure of God's 
omnipotency ' He afterwards takes as an instance 
the attraction of matter, on p. 99 but especially on 
p. 408 where he speaks of the gravitation of matter 
towards matter, attidbuted to Mr. Newton (in words 
which I have quoted above), declaring that we can never 
conceive the ‘ how ' of it. This is practically to go back 
to occult qualities nay more, to inexplicable qualities. 

He adds (p. 401) that nothing is more calculated to 

favour scepticism than to deny what -one does not under- 
stand, and (p. 402)^®® that we do not conceive how even 
the soul thinks. He thinks (p. 403) that as the two 
substances, material and immaterial, can be conceived 
in their bare essence without any activity, it is in the 
power of God to give to the one or the other the powder 
of thinking. And he endeavours to take advantage of 
the admission of his opponent, who attributed sense 
[sentiment] to the lower animals, but did not attribute 
to them any immaterial substance He maintains that 
liberty and self-consciousness [la consciosite] (p. 408) 
and the power of making abstractions (p. 409) can 

Of. Essay ^ Fraser’s ed., voL ii. p. 240 note. 

^ All til© texts give ‘ 99/ which seems to be a slip for * 399. 
Works (ed, 1823), iv, 463 sqq. ; Bohn^s ed., ii. 39a sqq. 

161 1823), iv. 467 Bohn’s ©<i., ii. 395. 

The qualitates occultae of the Scholasties. See Introduction, 
Part iv. p. 156. 

lea (ed. 1823), iv. 463 ; Bohn’s ed., ii. 392. Of. Essay, 

Fraser’s ed., vol. ii. p 194 note. 

16* Works, iv. 466 ; Bohn’s ed., ii. 394. 

165 Works, iv. 468 ; Bohn's ed., ii. 395. 
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be given to matter, not as matter, but as enriched by a 
I>ivine power. Finally he quotes (p. 434)^®® the observa-' 
tion* of a traveller so considerable and judicious as 
M. <Ie la Lofib^re that the Pagans of the east recognize 
the imnfortality of the soul without' being able to com- 
prehend its immateriality^. 

^Regarding all this I will observe, before coming to 
the statement of my own view, that it is certain that 
matter is as little capable of producing feeling f sentiment} 
mechanically, as it is of producing reason as our 
author admits ; and that I most certainly recognize that 
it is not allowable to deny what one does not understand, 
but I add that we have a right to deny ( at least in the 
order of nature^ that which is absolutely neither intel- 
ligible nor explicable. I maintain also that substances 
(material or immaterial) cannot be conceived in their 
bare essence without any activity, that activity is of the 
essence of substance in general ; and that the conceptions 
of created beings are not the measure of the power of 

Wo^^ks, iv. 485 ; Bohn’s ed., ii. 40^* 

Xiocke’s word. 

Simon de la Loubere, born at Toulouse in 1642, died in 1729. 
In T687 Louis XIV entrusted him with a mission to Siam for the 
purpose of establishing diplomatic and commercial relations between 
that country and. France, As the result of a three months resL 
dence in Siam he published two volumes Du de Siam (1691 ; 

JQng* trans. 1(593*), which he gives an elaborate account of the 
Siamese people, their history, customs, and institutions. The book 
still ranks as an authority on its subject. Locke’s quotation is 
taken from vol. i. eh- 19, § 4, 

Cf. jSTouvmuix Essais^ bk. iv. ch. 3, § 6 (E, 346 b ; < 3 *, v, 360) : 

* The primary puicers constitute the substances them.selv€s ; and the 
dei-ivattve powers, or if you like, the faculties, are merely modes [Jd^oizs 
which must be derived from substances, and they arc not 
derived from matter in so far as it is merely mechanical, that is to 
Siiy, in so far as by abstraction we take account only of the incomphdi 
beinq of materia prima^ or that which is entirely passive. And in 
this I think you will agree with me, sir, that it is not in the power 
of a mere mechanism to produce perception, sen^tion, reason. 
Cf. Locke, Essayy bk. iv. eh. 10, § to Fraser, vol. ii. p. 3 ^ 3 j i 
Monadology, § 17- 
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God, hnt that their conceptivity, or ability [^ybrce] to 
conceive, is the measure of the power of nature : for all 
that is in accordance with the order of nature can be 
conceived or understood by some created being 

Those who will think out my system wilk see that 
I cannot wholly agree with either of these excellent 
authors, whose controversy, however, is very instructive. 
But, to explain myself distinctly, it is before all things to 
be considered that the modifications which can naturally 
or without miracle belong to a subject [sujet] must 
arise from the limitations or variations of a real genus or 
an original nature which is constant and absolute’^-. 
For it is thus that among philosophers the modes of an 
absolute being are distinguished from the being itself; 
for instance, we know that size, figure and motion are 
manifestly limitations and variations of the bodily nature, 
For^'^^ it is clear how an extension when limited gives 
figures, and that the change which takes place in it is 
nothing but motion. And whenever we find any quality 
in a subject [sicjet], we should believe that if we under- 
stood the nature of the subject \sujet] and of the quality, 
we should understand [^concevoir^ how the quality can. be 
a result of Thus in the order of nature (setting 

170 Fqj- neibniz tliis would follow a priori from the essential unity 
of nature, shown in the fact that each Monad and therefore each 
created being) contains within itself a representation of the whole 
universe. 

E. reads ^ come * [rmirj for convenir. 

Things do have an ^ absolute * original essence of some kind* 
They are not ultimate bare unities, equally capable of ant/ kind of 
modification. 

E. omits ^ for*’ Of. Spinoza’s Letters, 50, § 4. 

Cf.Lettre a lArnauld (1686) (G, ii. 56) : ‘^Always in every truo 
affirmative proposition, necessary or contingent, universal or 
singular, the notion of the predicate is in some way comprehended 
in that of the subject, piaedicafww inest suhjecio : otherwise I know not 
what truth, is. . * . There must always be some Jbvndation for the con- 
nexion of the tetms in a proposition and this is to be found in their notions. 
That is my great principle, to which I think all philosophers must 
assent, and of which one of the corollaries is the common axiom, 
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aside miracles^, God is not arbitrarily free to give to 
substances one set of qualities or another indifferently : 
and will never give them any but those which are 
natural "to tjiem, that is to say, which can. be derived 
from their nature ^ as explicable modifications of it. Thus 
we may hold that matter will not by nature have the 
attraction mentioned above, and will not of itself go in 
a Curved line, because it is not possible to conceive how 
that can happen, that is to say to explain it mechanically ; 
while that which is according to nature [naiurel] ought 
to be capable of becoming distinctly conceivable, if we 
were admitted into the secrets of things. This distinc- 
tion, between that which is natural and explicable and 
that which is inexplicable and miraculous, removes all 
difficulties, and to reject it would be to maintain some- 
thing worse than occult qualities and accordingly to 
renounce philosophy and reason, and to provide refuges 
for ignorance and idleness by a confused [sourd] system 
which allows, not only that there are qualities we do not 
understand (of which there are only too many}, but also 
that there are qualities which the gi-eatest mind \_esprH]^ 
even if God were to give it the widest possible grasp^ 
could not comprehend, that is to say, qualities which 
would either be miraculous or without rhyme or reason ; 
and that God should usually perform miracles would 
certainly be without rhyme or reason. Accordingly this 
lazy hypothesis would equally destroy our philosophy. 


that notliing happens without a reason, which can always he giTen 
why the thing took place so rather than otherwise.’ This, «*f 
course, is radically opposed to the view of Eocke. 

A.sile^ de Vignorance. Cf, Spinoza, JE^thics, Part i. Appendix 
2>onec ad Dei voluntatem^ hoc est^ ignoraniiae asylum confugeris f'Eruder’.s 
ed., i. aaoy 

The French is Jdineanie^ Eeibniz is probably thinking of the 
fallacy of dpyds Xoyos or Iguuva Hatio^ to which he frequently refers 
in the Thiodicie (cf. E. 470 b ; G*. vi, 3 oj- The fallacy is that 
which coxinsels doing nothing, because things are fated one way or 
another, whatever we do, Iieibniz means that the hypothesis of 
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wliich seeks reasons, and the Divine wisdom which 
furnishes them* 

Now as to thinking it is certain, and our author 
more than once allows it, that it cannot be modification 
of matter ' that is intelligible or can be comprehended 
and explained by matter : that is to say, a feeling or 
thinking being is not a mechanical thing, like a watch 
or a mill, so that one might conceive sizes, figures and 
motions, the mechanical combination of which could pro- 
duce something thinking and even feeling in a quantity 
of matter in which there was nothing of this kind — 
which thinking and feeling would also come to an end in 
the same way when the mechanism falls into disorder 
Accordingly it is not a natural thing for matter to feel 
and to think, and this can take place in it only in two 
ways, one of which is, that Ood should unite with it a 
substance to which it is natural to think, and the other 
is. that God should miraculously impart thinking to it. 
In this matter, then. I am entirely of the opinion of the 
Cartesians, excej)t that I extend it even to the lower 
animals, and hold that they have feeling [sentiment]^ and 
that their souls are immaterial (properly speaking) and 
110 more perishable than are atoms according to Demo- 
critus or Gassendi , while the Cartesians, who are 
without reason perplexed regarding the souls of the 
lower animals, not knowing what to make of them 
if there is conservation of them (because it lias not 
occurred to them that there is conservation of the animal 
itself in a minute form), have been comx>elled to deny 
even feeling \ sentiment] to the lower animals, contrary 
to all appearance and to the judgment of mankind’''^'. 

whi<*h is speaking is a Mazy’ one, because acceptance of it 
would imply that it is futile to investigate the * secrets of thing.-.' 

E. omits from ^ or can be’ to ‘matter/ 

Cf. Mmimlology^ § 17. 

Cf. Kew System, § 4. 

See Monadology, § 14. 
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But if some one should say that at any rate God can add 
the faculty of thinking to a mechanism prepared for it, 
I would answer that, if this took place and God ad<1ed 
this facirlty ^ matter, without at the same time putting 
into matter' a substance which should l3e the subject in 
which this same faculty {as I conceive it') is inherent 
(that is to say, withoiit adding to matter an immaterial 
sonl), matter must needs have been miraculously exalted 
so as to receive a power of which it is not naturally 
capable : as some Scholastics declare that God exalts fire 
so as to give it the power directly to burn spirits separated 
from matter which would be entirely miraculous 
And it is enough that we cannot maintain that matter 
thinks, unless thex'e is attributed to it an imperishable 
soul or leather a miracle, and that thus the immortality 
of our souls follows from that which is natural^’*'’: since 
we cannot maintain that they are extinguished, unless 
it be by a miracle, consisting either in the exaltation of 
matter or in the annihilation of the soul. For we know, 
of course, that the power of God could make our souls 
mortal, although they may be quite immaterial (or im- 
mortal by nature , since He can annihilate 


181 reads * bodies.* 

Cf- Nouveaxix £ssais, bk. iv. cb.* 3, § 6 i,E. 347 ^ 3 ^^ * 

^ To suppose that God acts otherwise and gives to things accidents, 
which are not modes i jTa^ons d’etre~\ or modifications derived from 
substances, is to liave recourse to miracles and to what the Schools 
<-all6d obediential power, through a kind of supernatural exaltation, 
as when certain theologians hold that the fire of hell burns 
separated ” sotils. In which ease it may even be doubted whether 
it would be the fire which would do it, and whetlier Ood would 
not Himself produce the effect, acting in place of the fire/ 
Cardinal Bellarmine (1543-16221) in his JDe Purgatorio^ bk. ii. chs. ao- 
122, expounds a view of this kind, holding that the fire of purgatory 
is material fire, but nevertheless miraculously burns souls. In this 
fjpinion he openly follows Augustine (i?e Civitate Dei, lik. xxi. cb. xo', 
and a similar view is expressed by Thomas Aquina.s ^Summa 
Sappi. P. iii. Q. 7oj Art. 3, conclusio'^. 

i. e. " from their nature ’ or ‘ from the order of natui'e/ 

Cf. Monadology § 6, 

3> d 
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Now this truth of the immateriality of the soul is un- 
doubtedly of importance. For it is infinitely more helpful 
to religion and morality, especially at the present day 
(when many people have very little regard for revelation 
by itself and for miracles) to shovrthat souls ^are natur- 
ally immortal and that it would be a miracle if they were 
not, than to maintain that our souls would die in the 
course of nature, and that it is in virtue of a miraculous 
grace, founded on nothing but the promise of God, that 
they do not die. Besides it has for some time been 
generally known that those who have tried to destroy 
natural religion and to reduce all to revealed religion, as 
if reason taught us nothing about it, have been counted 
suspect, and not always without reason But our 

author is not of their number. He upholds the demon- 
stration of the existence of God and he attidbutes 
prohahllity in ihc highest degree to the immateriality of 
the soul which may accordingly be accounted a moral 
certainty ; and consequently it seems to me that, having 
as much candour as penetration, lie could quite well agree 
with the doctrine I have expounded, which is fundamental 
in every rational philosoxihy ; for otherwise I do not 
see how we are to keep from falling back into fanatical 
philosophy, such as the Mosaic philosophy of Fludd which 

E. omits the passage in brackets. 

E. reads ^ it has for some time been the case/ 

In his J>:scQura de la CimformiU de la Foi aveo la Faison (1710), 
Ijeibniz gives, at considerable length, an account of those who 
insisted on the opposition between reason and revelation, in which 
he traces the origin of this view to the Averroists. He approves of 
the condemnation of this position by the fifth Lateran Council, 
under heo X, in isia. (See E. 483 sqq. ; Ot. vi. 56 sqq.) Cf. Nouveaitx 
Fssazs', bk. iv. ch. 17, § 23 (E, 403 a; G. v. 4-n'j ; also Bayle's 
Dictujyiary, Appendix (voL iv. p. 620, j^claircissenient'). 

See Essay, bk. iv. ch. 10, § 10 (Fraser, vol. ii, pp. 306 sqq> 
with notes). 

See Essay, hk. iv. eh. 3, § 6 (Fraser, vol. ii. p. 194). 

E. omits ‘ tor/ 

Ilobcrt Fludd (_Foh&rtus de Fluciibys) was born at Milgate, 
Kent, in 1574 (or 151^)7 and died at London in 1637. After 
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finds a ground for all plienomena by attributing tbem 
directly and miraculously to God, or into the harharoi^s 
philo302^^yj like that of certain philosophers and physicians 
of the past, Who still showed traces of the barbarous- 
ness of their time, and who nowadays are rightly con- 
temned, who found a ground for phenomena [apparences^ 
by inventing for this purpose occult qualities or faculties, 
which were pictured as being like little sprites or elves 

studying at Oxford he travelled abroad and made acquaintance 
witli the theosophical views of Paracelsus, which lie souglit to 
make known in England through his Philosophia Mosaictt (1638) and 
his Uisioria Maa o^et-Mict'o-Cosmi Metaphysica^ Pkysica et Technica (1617*. 
In these writings he tries to find a complete philosophy in the Old 
Testament and more especially in the Pentateuch. His system, if 
so it can be called, is a combination of Neo«Platonic doctrines with 
those of the Kabbala, and one of his favourite ideas is that of the 
analogy between the universe (^^^crocosm) and the human body 
('microcosmX Eeibniz is here referring to his theory that all things 
flow directly from God, who continually produces the variations in 
phenomena by condensation and rarefaction of matter. All things 
are emanations from God and return into His absolute unity. 
Gassendi and Kepler wrote against the views of Fludd. 

E. reads ‘ 'which ’ [philosophy]. 

Eeibniz is probably referring to the 'elemental spirits’ of 
which Paracelsus (x493-i54in writes in his I>« Kijmrthis, Sylphis, 
Pygmaes et Salamandfis, He attributes to the ' nymphs’ the pheno- 
mena of water, to the 'sylphs’ the phenomena of air, to the 
'pygmies’ the phenomena of earth, and to the ‘salamanders’ 
the phenomena of fire. Fludd also adopted this view. Possibly 
Eeibniz may also be thinking of the elder Van Helmont (Johann 
Haptista Van Helmont, I577«-I644^, who was a follower of 
Paracelsus. In. the JEpistola ad Thomasium (1669^, § ii (E. 5» b ; 
G i. S3'\, Leibniz speaks of Van Helmont along with Paracelsus 
and others as representative of the stupid [stoZ/r/a] form of the 
reformed philosophy, absolutely rejecting Aristotle. In the 
same letter he refers to the * occult philosophy of Agrippa ’ 
(Heinriek Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, i 4 ^-i 535 '‘> ' who 
ascribes to everything an angel to bring it to birth’ [^quasi 
ohstetricaio7‘em^ . ‘ Thxis,’ adds Leibniz, ' we return to as many little 

gods [^cliunciiW] as there are substantial forms and we approach the 
Gentile 7roAa0€tcr/aos.’ TThere may also here be a reference to the 
sphitus famdiarts of the Italian physician, philosopher and mathe- 
matician, Girolamo Cardano (150^^ -i 575 '- See liis De Vita Piopiia, 
ch. 47, Opera (1663^ voL i. p. 44^ On the whole matter, cf. Leibniz's 

D d 2 
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capable of artlessly doing what is required, as if watches 
were to indicate the time of day by a certain horodeictic 
faculty without needing wheels, or as if mills were to 
crush the grain by a tractive faculty without needing 
anything resembling millstones As to th^ difficulty 

several j>eoples have had in conceiving an immaterial 
substance, it will readily pass away (at any rate in great 
part), if it be no longer maintained that there ai'e sub- 
stances separated from matter, as in fact I do not believe 
that there are ever naturally any such substances 
among created things. 


Amtihiuharus PhyBicKs^ (O- vii, 337 . See also Vaughan’s Ho%trs 

nnfJi Che ^lysCiCBy bk. viiL chs, 4 and. 5, and the Dtidication of Pope’s 
I*/" The Litck, where the ‘ nymphs,’ cSic. are attributed to the 
KoMcrucians. Milton speaks of 

‘ Those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood or under ground.’ 

II P^nseroso, 1 . 93. 

E. reads ‘all that is required.’ 

See Introduction, Part iv. pp. 156 sqq. 

i-e. other than miraculously. Cf. Monadology, § 75. 



PRINCIPLES OF NATURE AND OF 
GRACE, FOUNDED ON REASON. 1714. 

PREFATORY NOTE. 

The Principles of Katuf'e and of Grace has much in commojj 
with the M^onadology ; and, indeed, it reads like a preliminary 
study, out of which the Monadology has been elaborated. They 
seem to have been written about the same time ; and Gerhardt 
holds, against the view of previous editors, that the Principles 
of Nature and of Grace is the treatise which was written for 
Prince Eugene. It has been shown by Gerhardt that when 
Nicholas Remond wrote to Leibniz from Paris in 1714, asking 
for a condensed statement of his philosophy, Leibniz sent 
him a copy of the Principles of Nature and of Grace^ with a 
letter' in course of which he says : ‘ I now send you a little 
discourse on my philosophy, which I have written here for 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. I hoxie that this little work will help 
to make my ideas better understood, when taken in connexion 
with what I have written in the Journals of Leipzig, Paris and 
Holland. The Leipzig papers are on the whole in the language 
of the Scholastics ; the others are more in the style of the 
Cartesians ; and in this last writing I have endeavoured to 
express myself in a way which can be understood by those who 
are not yet thoroughly accustomed to either of the other styles.’ 
(Letter of Aug. 2t6, 1714, quoted by Gerhardt, vi. 4S5 ; E. p. xxvii 
and p. 704 a.) Kirchmann suggests that probably^ Leibniz 
wrote the Principles of Nature and of Grace for Prince Eugene, 
and afterwards, thinking it insufficient, worked it up into the 
Monadology^ ‘which he gave to the Prince. Tht Principles of 
Nature and of Grace was first published in the French journal, 
JLNurope Savante, in November, 1718. 

There are three difierent MSS. of this work. The first of 
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these, which is the shortest, is divided, not into paragi*aphs, 
but into two chapters, the point of division being the end of 
paragraph 6, where transition is made from ‘ Physics ’ to 
‘ Metaphysics.* In the other two MSS. the paragrapl^ dii^ision 
appears, and the text from which the translation is made is 
that of the last and. most complete manuscripl. In the 
PHnci^Ies of Nature and of Grace the arrangement of the 
matter is much less clear and careful than it is in the Mo7iad- 
ology. But, following the lines of the division originally made 
by Leibniz himself, we may say that paragraphs i-6 inclusive 
give an account of the created Monads in themselves and in 
their relations to one another, so far as these can be considered 
apart from God ; while the remaining paragraphs consider the 
nature of God as ultimate reason of the universe, and the 
consequences which follow from His perfection in power, 
wisdom and goodness. Some of the most imi 30 rtant points in- 
the Monadology are either passed over or very slightly treated 
in the Principles of Nature and of Grace, For instance, in 
the Principles of Nature a^id of Grace there is nothing to 
correspond to the passage in the Monadology regarding the two 
great principles of knowledge, and while the pre-established 
harmony is mentioned, it is not dwelt upon. But the connexion 
between the two writings, both in treatment and expression, is 
so close that the annotations to the PHnciples of Nature and of 
Grace may be comparatively brief. 

The Principles of Nature ajid of Grace will be found in E. 
714 sqq. ; G. vi. 598 sqq. 

I. Substance is a being capable of action. It is simple 
or compound. Simple substance is that which has no 
parts. CofYipound substance ^ is the combination of simple 
substances or Monads. Monas is a Greek word, which 
means unity, or that which is one. Compounds or bodies 
are pluralities [niultitudes~\ ; and simple substances, lives, 
souls, spirits, are unities. And everywhere there must 
be simple substances, for without simple substances there 

^ See Monadology, note 2. Strictly speaking * compound sub- 
stance/ according to Leibniz, is not ‘ substance ’ at all. It is not 
substaniia but substantiatwm. Failure to observe this distinction was 
to some extent the source of W9l£rs misinterpretation of Leibniz. 
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would not be compounds ; and consequently all nature is 
full of life 

2. The Monads, having no parts, can neither be made 
[formees^ noi' unmade. They can neither come into being 
nor come to an end by natural means, and consequently 
they last as long as the universe, which will be changed, 
but which will not be destroyed. They can have no 
shape [figure^ ; otherwise they would have parts \ Coii- 
sequently any one Monad in itself and at a particular 
moment can be distinguished from any other only by 
internal qualities and activities [aciicms] \ which cannot 
be other than its, perceptions (that is to say, the represen- 
tations of the compound, or of that which is outside in 
the simple) and its appetitions (that is to say, its tendencies 
to pass from one perception to another), which are the 
pi'ineiples of change. For the simplicity of substance is 
by no means inconsistent with the multiplicity of the 
modifications which are to be found together in that 
same simple substance, and these modifications must 
consist in vaz'iety of relations to the things which are 
outside It is as in the ease of a centre or point, in 

® To say tliat matter is infinitely divisible is the same as saying 
that there is compound substance everywhere ; for to be divisible 
is to be compound. But compound substances are made up of 
simple substartees. Consequently there are simple substances or 
living beings everywhere. 

* If they had shape, they would he extended or spatial. But 
evei*ythi ng extended is divisible, and hence they would not 1)0 
simple but compound, having parts. 

* Thus we cannot perceive Monads by means of our senses. 
What the senses give us is not the substance itself, but merely 
a phenomenon bene fundatum, ‘ Spirits, souls, and simple substances 
or Monads in. general cannot be known Icomprehendt] by the senses 
and imiigination, because they have no parts/ JSpistola ad Bieylingtmn 

(E. 678 a ; Gr. vii. 501). 

® The compound, as compound, consists of partes eocira partes ; but 
as compound, it is merely phenomenal. 

« ^The simplicity of a substance is by no means inconsistent 
with its having with in it several modes at one time. There are 
successive perceptions ; but there are also simultaneous perceptions. 
For when there is perception of a whole, there are at the same 
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wliieh, although it is perfectly simple, there is an infinite 
number of angles formed by the lines which meet in it. 

3. All nature is SLjpIenum. There are simple substapces 
eveiywhere which are actually separated from one 
another by activities of their own and which continually 
change their relations ; and each specially important 
\_di$tinguee^ ‘ simple substance or Monad, which forms the 
centre of a compound substance (e. g. of an animal) and 
the principle of its oneness, is surrounded by a mass 
composed of an infinity of other Monads, which constitute 
the particular body of this central Monad, and according 
to the afiections of its body the Monad represents, as in 
a kind of centre^ the things which are outside of it. This 
hodg is organiCj though it forms a kind of automaton or 


time perceptions of tke actual parts, and even each part has more 
than one modification ; and there is perception at the same time 
not only of each modification, but also of each part. These multi- 
plied perceptions are different from one another, although our 
attention cannot alwiiys distinguish them, and thus we have 
confused perceptions, an infinity of which is contained in each 
distinct perception, because of its relation to evei’y thing which is 
outside. In shoit, that which is combination of parts in the out- 
side world is represented in the Monad only by combination of its 
modifications ; and without this simple beings could not be 
internally distinguished from one another, and they would have 
no relation whatever to external things ; and in short, as there 
are everywhere only simple substances, of which compounds are 
meirely the aggregates, there would be no variation or diversity in 
things, if there were no internal variation or diversity in simple 
substances/ Letire a. Ma^on (1716) vi, 628). Cf. Monadologyj 
notes la and 20. 

E. omits pairtouf^ ^ everywhere.' 

® The idea is that each Monad is separated from every other 
inasmuch as it has spontaneity, i. e. an activity entirely its own ; for 
if it had merely an activity like motion, which passes from one 
thing to another indifferently, it would be united with all other 
Monads in a coMinuum and would thus cease to be a real, indepen- 
dent unit. 

® E. omits distingtite^ reading ' each simple substance/ 

Of courfee, this does not mean that the Monads constituting 
the body are really affected by outside tilings. Eeibniz is here using 
popular language. 
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natural macliiney wlticli is a machine not only as a whole, 
but also in the smallest parts of it that can come into 
observation Since the world is b, plenum all things are 

connected together and each body acts upon every other, 
more or less, according to their distance and each, through 
z-eaction, is affected by every other. Hence it follows that 
each Monad is a living mirror, or a mirror endowed with 
irfher activity^-, representative of the universe, according 
to its point of view, and as subject to rule as is the 
universe itself, Axid the perceptions in the Monad are 
produced one from another according to the laws of desires 
\appetits^ or of the final causes of good and evil^ which con- 
sist in observable perceptions, regular or irregular, as, on 
the other hand, the changes of bodies and external pheno- 
mena are produced one from another according to the 
laws of efficient causes^ that is to say, of motions Thus 
there is a perfect harmcmy between the perceptions of the 
Monad and the motions of bodies, a harmony pre-estab- 
lished from the beginning between the system of efficient 
causes and that of final causes. And it is in this way 
that soul and body are in agreement and are physically 
united, while it is not possible for the one to change the 
laws of the other 

4. Each Monad, with a particular body, forms a living 
substance. Thus not only is there everywhere life, 
accompanied with members or organs, but there is also 

Cf. Mimadologyj § 64. 

‘ Th-is ‘‘mirror** is a figurative expression ; but it is suitable 
enough and it has already been employed by theologians and 
philosophers, when they spoke of a mirror infinitely more perfect,, 
namely, the ^nirror of the Deity^ which they made the object of the 
beatific vision/ Letire a Masson (171^) (Gr. vl. 626). 

Ultimately, motions and desires {appetiis') are different degrees 
of the same thing, viz. appetition, or the passage from one con- 
scious or unconscious perception to another. The unconscious 
appetition is motion or efficient cazese, not setting before itself an 
end, while the conscious appetition or desire does set before itself 
an end of good or evil, i, e. a final cause, 

Cf. Monadology, §§78 sqq. 
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an infinity of degrees in the Monads, one dominating 
more or less over another. But when the Monad has 
organs so arranged that they give prominence and sharp- 
ness {du relief et du distingue] to the impressions they 
receive, and consequently to the perceptions Whi<sh repre- 
sent these (as, for instance, when, by means of the form 
of the eye’s humours, the rays of light are concenti'ated 
and act with more force), this may lead to feeling [senti- 
ment] that is to say, to a perception accompanied by 
memory^ in other words, a perception of which a certain 
echo long remains, so as to make itself heard on occa- 
sion. Such a living being is called an animal^ as its 
Monad is called a soul. And when this soul is raised to 
reason^ it is something more sublime and is reckoned 
among spirits [ es^rits\ as will pi*esently be explained. It 
is true that animals are sometimes in the condition of 
mere [simple] living beings and their souls in the condition 
of mere Monads namely when their perceptions are nof 
sufficiently sharp [distingtie] to be remembered, as happens 
in a deep dreamless sleep or in a swoon. But perceptions 
which have become completely confused are sure to be 
developed again in animals for reasons which I shall 

The transition, from the unconscious to the conscious per- 
ception is not by any means made clear. Eeibniz is, of course, 
using ordinary language ; but it is diffictilt to see how he could 
translate it into the terms of his system, unless he were to content 
himself with siiying that conscious Monads have less confused 
perceptions than unconscious Monads and have bodies whose 
organs are diffei’ently arranged. For, in Leibniz's view, the action 
of any one Monad upon another is purely ideal ; and there is 
nothing in the world but Monads. Cf. Monadology, § 535. 

G. reads etendre^ which might here be translated * increase,^ for 
entendre [heard], which is E.'s reading. JS^ifeizdre seems more natural. 

i. e. unconscious living beings and unconscious Monads. 

Tliat is, perceptions i^in animals) which have passed into tlie 
complete confusion of unconsciousness are sui-e to pass into con- 
sciousness again. Confusion in perceptions is the same thing as 
envelopment or contraction, (Hence the petiies perceptions are con- 
fused,) On the other hand, clearness in perceptions is the same 
thing as development or expansion. Cf. note 51 and 2 {ew Essay Sy 
Introduction, note 74. 
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presently mention (§ 12 ). Thus it is well to make dis- 
tinction. between perception^ which is the inner state of 
the Monad representing- outer things, and apperception^ 
which ns consciousness or the reflective knowledge of tliis 
inner s4at4, and which is not given to all souls nor to the 
same soul at all times. It is for lack of this distinction 
that the Cartesians have made the mistake of ignoring 
jferceptions of 'W’'hich we are not conscious as ordinary 
people ignore imperceptible [insensible^ bodies It is 
this also that has led these same Cartesians to believe 
that only minds [esprits^ ai'e Monads, that the lower 
animals have no soul, and that still less are there other 
principles of life . And as they came into too great con- 
flict with the common opinion of men in denying feeling 
[sentiment] to the lower animals, so on the other hand 
they conformed too much to the prejudices of the crowd 
in confounding a prolonged unconsciousness^ which comes 
from a great confusion of perceptions, with dbsohtte deaths 
in which all perception would cease. This has confirmed 
the ill-founded opinion that some souls are destroyed, and 
the bad ideas of some who call themselves free-thinkers 
forif^ and who have disputed the immortality of 
our soul 

^ See Monadology^ § 14. 

^ ‘As in body we hold that there is dyTnrviria. and figure in 
general, although we do not know what are the figures of im- 
perceptible bodies ; so in the soul we hold that there is perception 
and appetition, although we do not distinctly know the imper- 
ceptible elements of the confused perceptions by which the im-‘ 
perceptible parts of bodies are expressed. . . . Xou ask whether 
I believe that there are bodies which do not fall within sight. 
Why should I not believe it I think it impossible to doubt it. 
Through microscopes we see animalculae otherwise imperceptible, 
and the neiwes of these animaleulae, and other animalculae, 
perhaps swimming in the fluid parts of these, cannot be seen. 
The minuteness [subtllitas] of nature goes ad inJinUum/ Bpistcla ad 
JBierlingmm 1^1711) 678 a ; Gr. vii. 501), 

JLeibniz probably means what elsewhere, following Scholastic 
us£Cge, he calls ‘ forms/ Of. Introduction, Part iv. p. 156. 

^ Of. Monadology, § 13. 
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5 . There is a connexion among the perceptions of 
animals which has some likeness to reason ; but it is 
based only on the memory of facts or effects and not 
at all on the knowledge of causes. Thus a :dog'avdids 
the stick with which it has been, beaten, because memory 
represents to it the pain which this stick has caused iL 
And men, in so far as they ax*e empirics, that is to say 
in three-fourths of their actions, do not act otherwi^ 
than the lower animals. For instance, we expect that 
there will be daylight to-morrow because our experience 
has always been so : it is only the asti'onomer who 
rationally foresees it, and eyen his prediction will ulti- 
mately fail when the cause of daylight, which is not 
eternal, ceases^*. But genuine reasoning depends ux>on 
necessary or eternal truths, such, as those of logic, of 
number, of geometry, which produce an indubitable 
connexion of ideas and infallible inferences. The animals 
in which these inferences do not appear are called tlie 
lower animals ; but those which know these neces- 

sary truths are properly those which are called rational 
animals^ and their souls are called minds \_esp7'its^. These 
souls> have the power to perform acts of reflexion and 
to observe that which is called ego, substance soul, 
mind \_e^7ritjf in a woi'd, immaterial things and truths. 
And this it is which makes science or demonstx'ative 
knowledge possible to us^®. 

6 , Modern research has taught us, and reason confirms 
it, that the living beings whose organs are known to 
us^“, that is to say, plants and animals, do not come 

^ G. reads ou eJffGcU ; E. omits this. 

Of. Monad ology^ §§ a6-a8. 

E. reads ‘ Monad ' between ‘ substance ' and- ‘ soul G. omits it. 

Of. Monadd'ogy^ $§ ^9 and 30. In the Monaclology God is added 
as an object of the self-conscious soul. 

All Monads have otganic bodies, and the series of Monads and 
of organisms extends continuously from the lowest of Monads with 
the least perceptible of organisms up to the Monad of Monads, God. 
At both ends of the scale there are beings whose organs are not 
known, to us. 
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from putrefaction or chaos^ as the ancients tliouprbt, but 
from preformed seeds, and consequently from the trans- 
formation of pre-existing Jiving beings. In the seed of 
large animals there are animalcules which by means of 
conception obtain a new outward form, which they 
make their own and which enables them to grow and 
become larger so as to jmss to a greater theatre and to 
propagate the large animal^*. It is true that the souls 
of human spermatic animals are not rational, and that 
they become so only wdien conception gives to these 
animals human natui'e^®. And as in general animals are 
not entirely born in conception or gen-eration^ no more do 
they entirely perish in what we call death ; for it is 
reasonable that what does not come into being by natural 
means should not anymore come to an end in the course 
of nature. Thus, throwing off their mask or their tattered 
covering, they merely return to a more minute theatre, 
where they may nevertheless be as sensitive [sensible] 
and as well ordered as in the larger theatre And what 
has just been said about the large animals applies also 
to the generation and death of spermatic animals 
themselves, that is to say, they are growths of other 

““ Cf. 3 fonado/ogT/, §§ 74, 75, 

^ Of. 3 Ionadology^ § 82. It would be inconsistent with X-eibniz’s 
general principles to suppose that a spermatic animal could have 
a rational soul (othei*wise thain in germ, as all souls may be regarded, 
as potentially rational). F<»r the rationality of a soul is merely 
a very' high degree of clearness and distinctness in its perceptions, 
which again determines its rank as a dominant Monad. But 
nothing <dse than its rank as a dominant Monad determines the 
nature of the body it has. Consequently a rational soul must 
always have a human body or a body of some higher kind, spiritual 
or angelic, and the union of a spermatic animaPs body with a 
rational soul is impossible. 

^ Cf. Monad dlogt/y §§ 73, 76, 77. 

E. (manifestly by mistake) omits a clause following tliese 
words. A translation of his text would be : ^ The generation and 
death of the smaller spermatic animals in comparison with which 
they' [cjt. the large animals] ‘may be counted large,’ «S.e. This 
misses the point of the sentence. 
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smaller spermatic animals, in comparison with which 
they in turn may be counted large, for everything in 
nature proceeds ad Thus not only souls but 

also animals are ingenerable and imperishable : tliey are 
only developed, enveloped, clothed, unclothed trans- 
formed. Souls never put off the whole of their body, 
and do not pai^ from one body into another body wdiieh 
is entirely new to them. Accordingly there is no metem^ 
psychosis^ but there is metamorphosis. Animals change, 
take on and put off, parts only^*. In nutrition this 
takes place gradually and by little imperceptible [iMsenstblel^ 
portions, but continually ; and on the other hand, in con- 
ception or in death, when much is gained or lost all at 
once, it takes place suddenly and in a w'ay that can be 
noticed Inotahlement^ but rarely. 

7. Thus far we have spoken merely as pure phifsicists^'^' : 
now we must rise to metaphysics, making use of the 
yreat principle, usually little employed, which affirms that 
nothing takes place without sufficient reason, that is to 
say, that nothixig happens without its being possible for 


So, niX tuiv^ lists observe, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on. him prey ; 

And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 

And so proceed ad infimtumJ— Swift, On Poetnj. 

The idea of ‘infinities of infinity’ is a favourite one with Leibniz, 
snd it is closely connected with the notions underlying his diffe- 
rential calculus. ‘For instance, we must conceive (i) the diameter 
of a small element in a grain of sand, (a) tlie diameter of the grain 
of sand itself, (3) that of the globe of the earth, (4) the distance of 
a fixed star from us, (5) the magnitude of the whole system of fixed 
stars, as (i> a differential of the second degree, (a) a differential of the 
first degree, (3) an ordinary assignable line, (4) an infinite line, (5) 
an Infinitely infinite line/ Leit^c a M. d'Jingicourt (1716), Dutens, iii. 
500, Cf. Monaddlogy^ §§ 65—70. 

Cf. 2 Corinthians, v. 4. 

Cf. Monadology, §§ 71, 72, 77. Aristotle condemns the theory of 
transmigration of souls in his De jinima, i. 3, 407^ 13. 

E. omits heaucoup [‘much'] and reads, ‘ all is gained or lost at 
once.’ 

^ i, e. students of nature. 
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one who should know things sufficiently, to give a reason 
which is sufficient to determine why things are so and 
not otherwise. Tliis principle being laid down, the first 
question we are entitled to put will be — TF/^y does some- 
thing ecctst rather than nothing? For ^ nothing’ is simpler 
and easier than ^something.’ Further, granting that 
things must exist, 'we must be able to give a reason ^v7iy 
they should exist thus and not otherwise 

8. Now this sufficient reason of the existence of the 
universe cannot be found in the sequence of contingent 
things, that is to say, of bodies and their representations 
in souls : because, matter being in itself indifferent to 
motion and to rest and to one or another particular motion, 
we cannot find in it the reason of motion and still less 
the reason of one particular motion^*. And although the 
motion which is at present in matter comes fi*oni the pre- 
ceding motion, an(l that again from another preceding 
motion, we are no farther forward, however far we go ; 
for the same question always remains. Thus the suffi- 
cient reason, which has no need of any other reason, 
must needs be outside of this sequence of contingent 
things and must be in a substance which is the cause 
of this sequence, or which is a 'necessary being, beaiing 
in itself the reason of its own existence, otherwise we 
should not yet have a sufficient reason with which we 
could stop. And this ultimate reason of things is called 
God 

i. e, more easily brought into existence. Rut if we can say 
even this of ‘ nothing/ must not ‘ nothing ' be ‘ something ’ ? How 
can we say of that which is not at all, that it is ^ simple ’’ and ^ easy 
in comparison with other things ? 

Cf, Monadology^ § 32. 

Motion (which, for I/eifoniz, is what we should now call an 
abstraction) is regarded as passing from body to body and as having 
no definite source in the phenomenal world. The point of view is 
that which Descartes substituted for the Peripatetic theories, and 
Leibniz’s point is that, while Descartes’s view is good so far as it 
goes, it is insufficient and requires to be supplemented by a deeper 
explanation. 

Of. Monadology, §§ 36-38, and Ultimate Origination of Things, p, 338. 
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9. This primary simple substance must include emi- 
nently the perfections contained in the derivative sub- 
stances which are its effects. Thus it will have power, 
knowledge and will in perfection, that is te say^, it\vill 
have supreme [souveraine^ omnipotence, omniscience and 
goodness. And as justice, taken very^- generally, is 
nothing but goodness in conformity with wisdom, there 
must also be in God supreme justice The reason 
which has led to the existence of things through Him 
makes them also depend upon Him for their continued 
existence and working ; and they continually receive 
from Him that which makes them have any perfection ; 
but any imperfection that remains in them comes from 
the essential and original limitation of the created 
thing 

i.e, in a higher degree. See M<ynaddlogy, note 61. 

E. omits /or^ [very]. 

^ There is a great difference between the way in wliich men 
are fust and the way in which C 4 od is just ; but it is merely 
a difference in degree. For O-od is perfectly and entirely just, and 
the justice of men is mingled with injustice, faults, and sins 
because of the imperfection of human nature. The perfections of 
Ocd are infinite and ours are limited. . . . Justice is nothing but 
that which is in conformity with wisdom and goodness taken 
together ; the end of goodness is the greatest good, but in order to 
r€^cognize this there is need of wisdom, which is nothing but the 
knowledge of the good. In the same way, goodness is nothing but 
the inclination, to do good to all and to prevent evil, unless it be 
necessary in order to secure a greater good or to prevent a greater 
evil. Thus wisdom is in the understanding and goodness in the 
will. And consequently justice is in both. Power is another 
thing ; but if it comes into play, it makes the right become 
actual and causes what ought to be really to exist, so far as the 
nature of things allows. This is what God does in the world.' 
Meditation sur la notion commune de la justice (Mollat, pp, 60, 65s 
Cf. On the N'otions of Might and Justice (1693), p. 283. 

** Cf. MonadoZogyj § 42. This is a brief statement of the main 
contention of the Theodlcee, in so far as it endeavours to vindicate 
the goodness of Crod in face of the evil in the world. God Is the 
source of the perfections of each Monad, because it is through His 
choice of the best of all possible worlds that each Monad actiulliy 
exists and continues in existence. But eveiy Monad has some 
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10. It follows firom the supreme perfection, of G-od 
that in producing the universe He has chosen the hest 
possible plan, in which there is the greatest variety 
along with the greatest order ; ground, place, time being 
as well arranged as possible ; the greatest effect pro- 
duced oy the simplest ways ; the most power, know- 
ledge, happiness and goodness in created things that the 
universe allowed"^®. For as all possible things in the 
understanding of God claim existence in proportion to 
their perfections, the result of all these claims must be 
the most perfect actual world that is possible. And 
apart from this it would not be possible to give a reason 
why things have gone thus rather than otherwise 

1 1 . The supreme wisdom of God led Him to choose 
specially the laws of motion which are most fitting and 
which are most in conformity with abstract or meta- 
physical reasons. There is conserved the same quantity 
of total and absolute force, or of activity [action], also 
the same quantity of relative force or of reaction, and 
finally the same quantity of force of direction Further, 

essential, inalienable im perfection ; otberwi&e it would be indis- 
tinguishable from God. And God cannot change the essence of 
any Monad, as it is in the ^ region of ideas,^ which is Mis under- 
istanding. He can merely create and support, or withhold His 
creation and preservation. 

Of. Ultimate Originaii<m of Things, pp. 340 sqq. 

Cf. Monadology, §§ 55-58- Of. MonadcHogy, §§53 and 54. 

Every system or aggregate of bodies has a total absolute force, 
i. e. a total force belonging to the system as a completely indepen- 
dent system — a total force calculated on the supposition that there 
are no other total forces in relation to it, which might increase or 
diminish it. The whole matter of the universe is such a system, 
and consequently its total absolute force remains always the 
same- But total absolute force is always made up of two partial 
forces, i. e. forces which belong to the parts of the aggregate or 
system. These partial forces are (i ' ‘relative force' or 'force of 
reaction,’ which is the force involved in the mutual action and 
reaction of the bodies constituting the system or aggregate, i. e. its 
internal action, and (2) ‘ force of direction,’ which is the force 
imrolved in the ex'ternal action of the system. Cf. Introduction, 
Pai*t iii. pp. 89 sqq. See also Explanation of the New System, note 30. 

E e 
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action is always equal to reaction, and the whole elfect 
is always equivalent to its full cause. And it is remark- 
able [^surprenant] that by the sole consideration of efficient 
causes or of matter it was impossible to explain these 
laws of motion which have been discovered in our time 
and of which a part has been discovered by myself. 
For I have found that we must have recourse to final 
causes, and that these laws are dependent not upon the 
principle of necessity, like the truths of log'ic, arithmetic, 
and geometry, but upon the principle of fitness \con- 
venanc^y that is to say, upon the choice of wisdom. And 
this is one of the most effective and remarkable proofs 
of the existence of Grod for those who can go deeply into 
these things'*®. 

12. Again, it follows from the perfection of the Su- 
preme Author not only that the order of the whole 
universe is the most perfect that can be, but also that 
each living mirror representing the universe according 
to its point of view, that is to say, each JMonad, "each 
substantial centre, must have its perceptions and its 
desires [appetiis'] as thoroughly well-ordered as is com- 
patible with all the rest. Whence it also follows that 
souls, that is to say, the most dominant Monads, or 
rather animals themselves^® cannot fail to awake again 

The laws of actual ‘concrete’ motion cannot be deduced a priori 
under tb.e law of contradiction ; but a knowledge of them involves 
a reference to experience. As a result of this reference to experience 
we are compelled to conceive body, not as mere externality of pai-ts. 
iudiffererLt to motion, but as something which always has a Jbrce of 
its own. Thus bodies are ultimately or really (as distinct from 
phenomenally) independent forces (Monads), which differ from one 
another endlessly but are yet in such harmony that they form 
one perfectly regular system, the laws of which we can discover 
and state. Such a system could never have come into existence 
‘of itself,’ by a law of blind necessity, indifferent to good and evil, 
tike the principle of contradiction. An all-wise, all-powerful and 
infinitely good God must have chosen this system as the best 
among all possible systems. Cf. Monadologij, § 51. 

E. omits, themselves.’ 
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from tlie condition of stupor into whicli death or some 
other accident may put them 

13 For all is regulated in things, once for all, with as 
much order and mutual connexion as possible, since 
supreme wisdom and goodness can act only with perfect 
harmony. The present is big wuth the futui’e, the future 
might be read in the past, the distant is expressed in the 
near. "We might get to know the beauty of the universe 
in each soul, if we could unfold all that is enfolded in 
it and that is perceptibly developed only through time. 

Conscious Monads may for a time fall into unconsciousness ; 
but that they should remain permanently in that condition would 
be against the general order of things. For the tendency of all 
created Monads is to advance to higher perceptions. In this* 
advance each Monad is essentially limited to some extent ; but 
apart from this essential limitation, which is independent of the 
will of God, no other permanent limitation is, imposed. Thus, if 
a Monad has once been conscious, it may be conscious again, for 
manifestly it is not esseyiUally limited to the unconscious state. And. 
it must some day be conscious again, for the world is the best of all 
possible worlds, not merely on the whole but as regards each of 
its parts, which is equivalent to saying that the world is so con- 
structed that each of the Monads constituting it shall rise to the 
highest point of perfection (i. e. of perception and appetition whicli 
its essential limitations allow. Lielbnix elsewliere speaks of tlie 
world in terms which, with slight alteration, he would apply to 
the individual soul, ‘You are right in saying that our globe ought 
to have been a kind of Paradise, and I add that, if that is so, it 
can quite well become one yet, and it may have drawn back in 
order to make a better leap forward.^ LeUre a Bouiyuei (1715) (E. 
731 a; G. iii. 578^. Cf. Lettre toucliant ce qui est indepindant des Sens 
pt de la Mai Live (1702; (G. vi. 507) : * Always when we penetrate 
into the depths of any things, we find in them the most beautiful 
order that could be desired, even beyond wliat we imagined, as all 
those who have gone deeply into the sciences are aware ; and 
accordingly we may liold that tlie same is the case as regards ail 
other tilings, and that not only do immaterial substances always 
continue to exist but their lives, their progress and their changes 
also are regulated so as to attain a certain end, or rather to 
approach it more and more, as asymptotes do. And although we 
sometimes fall back, like lines which have bends in them, advance 
none the less prevails in the end and gets tlie victory.’ Ofi 
Essay Sy Introduction, note 74. 


E e 2 
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But as each, distinct perception of the soul includes an 
infinite number of confused perceptions, which involve 
the whole universe, the soul itself knows the things..of 
which it has perception, only in so far as it has distinct 
and heightened [or unveiled] perceptions of thefh ; and 
it has perfection in proportion to its distinct perceptions. 
Each soul knows the infinite, knows all, but confusedly ; 
as when I walk on the sea-shore and hear the great noise 
the sea makes, I hear the particular sounds which come 
from the x->3*^tieular waves and which make up the total 
sound, hut I do not discriminate them from one another. 
Our confused perceptions ai*e the result of the'^impressions 
which the whole universe makes upon us. It is the same 
with each Monad God alone has a distinct knowledge 
of all, for He is the source of all. It has been very well 
said that as a centre He is everywhere, but His circum- 
ference is nowhere for everything is immediately pre- 
sent to Him without any distance from this centre. 

1 4. As regards the rational soul or mind [Ve^rit], there is 
in it something more than in the Monads or even in mere 
I simple^ souls It is not only a mirror of the universe 
of created beings, but also an image of the Deity. The 
mind [V esprit] has not merely a perception of the works 
of God, but it is even capable of producing something 
which resembles them, although in miniature. For, to 
say nothing of the wonders of dreams, in which we 

E* reads relevies ; G. reads r-evc^es, Bevefees (without the usual 
accents) looks like a slip of the pen and relevees is elsewhere used 
in a similar connexion. Cf. Monadology^ § 25. 

Cf. Monadoloyy, §§60 and 61, 

‘ The world is an infinite sphere, of which the centre is every- 
where, the circumference nowhere,’ Pascal, Pensee,9, i. (Havet’s ed., 
p. i). Uavet traces the phi'a^e to Kabelais (bk. iii. ch. 13), thence 
to Gers9n and Bonaventura, and ultimately to Vincent de Beauvais 
(early in the thirteenth century) who attributes it to Empedocles. 
It is not in any writing of Empedocles now known. See Ha vet’s 
Pascal, pp. 17 sqq. 

^The Monads’ here means bare or unconscious Monads, while 
•mere souls’ means con•^cious souls, which are not self-conscious. 
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invent without trouble (but also without willing it} 
things which, in our waking hours, we should have to 
think long in order to hit upon, our soul is architectonic 
also Ml its voluntary activities and, discovering the 
scientihc principles in accordance with which God has 
ordered things {pondere^ me^mcra, mmiero, &c.)®‘ it 
imitates, in its own province and in the little world in 
which it is allowed to act, what God does in the great 
world 

15, It is for this reason that all spirits whether 

of men or of angels [genies^y entering in virtue of reason 
and of eternal truths into a kind of fellowship with God, 
are members of the City of God, that is to say, of the 
most perfect state, formed and governed by the greatest 
and best of monarchs : in which there is no crime with- 
out punishment, no good action without a proportionate 
reward, and in short as much virtue and happiness 

is possible ; and this, not by any interference with the 
coufse of nature, as if what God prepares for souls were 
to disturb the laws of bodies, but by the very order oi 
natural things, in virtue of the harmony pre-established 
from all time between the realms of nature and of grace, 
between God as Architect and God as Monarch, so that 
nature itself®® leads to grace, and grace, by the use it makes 
of nature, brings it to perfection 

16. Thus although reason cannot make known to us 
the details of the great future (which are reserved for 
revelation), we can be assured by this same reason that 
things are made in a way which exceeds our desires. 

^ E. reads sans en avotr meme la volonie, ‘ without even willing it. 
G-. (from whom I translate) has mats aussl sa?is en avoir la volo^iie. 

Seel omma in mensuraj et numero et ponders disposuistis^ A quotation 
(frequently used in Leibniz’s time) from the Vulgate, Book of Wisdom, 
ch. II, V. SI. ‘But by measure and number and weight Thou didst 
ordei all things' (B. V. ch. ii, v. so). The phrase ponders, numero^ 
mensura occurs in the remains of tJlpian, Instill bk. i, fragment iii. 
Cf. Monadologyy § 82. 

• E. omits ‘ itself.' 

Cf. Monadologyy §§ 84—89, 
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Further, as God is the most perfect and most happy and 
consequently the most lovable of substances, and as 
ffeniiine love consists in the state in which we find 

pleasure in the perfections and the felicity of the belovfed, 
this love is sure to give us the greatest pleasure of which 
we ai’e capable, when God is its object. 

17. And it is easy to love God as we ought, if we know 
Him as I have just said For although God cannot be 
perceived by our external senses, He is none 4 :he less very 
lovable and He gives very great pleasure. We see how 
much pleasure honours give to men, although they do 
not consist in anything that appeals to the external 
senses. Martyrs and fanatics (though the emotion of the 
latter is ill-governed) show how much influence mental 
pleasure [le plaisir de V esprit] can have : and, what is more, 
even the pleasures of sense are really intellectual plea- 
sures confusedly known Music charms us, although 
its beauty consists only in the harmonies [convenances] of 
numbers and in the counting (of which we are unconscious 
but which nevertheless the soul does make) of the beats 
or vibrations of sounding bodies, which beats or vibrations 
come together at definite intervals. The pleasure which 
sight finds in good proportions is of the same nature ; 
and the pleasures caused by the other senses will be 
found to amount to much the same thing, although we 
may not be able to explain it so distinctly®^, 

i.e. ^disinterested’ love. See Monculology^ § 90, note 1422. 

God. is love {charitas]^ which, is known hy love [amor'] and is 
loved in being known.’ Nicholas of Cusa, Excitationes ex S&rmonihus, 
ro. x88 b. 

For sense is confused perception. Cf. Introduction, Part 
ill. p. 125, 

Eeibniz does not mean, as some of his critics (e. g. Kirchmann) 
seem to have thought, that the pleasure we have in music or in 
I>ainting is entii*ely a matter of the senses. What he wants to 
show is that even the sense-element in artistic pleasure is really 
of an intellectual kind, and this he does by showing that it 
depends upon an unrecognized perception of proportion, measure 
or rhythm. He elsewhere calls it ‘ a hidden [^occulfe] arithmeticT' 
(G. iv. 551). 
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1 8 * It may even be said that from tbis time forth the 
love of God enables us to enjoy a foretaste of future 
felicity. And although this loye is disinterested, it con- 
stitutes by itself our greatest good and interest, even 
tliough wfe may not seek these in it and though we may 
consider only the pleasure it gives without regard to the 
advantage it brings ; for it gives us perfect confidence in 
the goodness of our 'Author and Master, which produces 
real tranquillity of mind, not as in the of the Stoics, 
who forcibly school themselves to patience, but through 
a present content which also assures to us a future happi- 
ness And besides the present pleasure it affords, 
nothing can be of more advantage for the fixture than this 
love of God, for it fulfils our expectations also and leads 
us in the way of supreme happiness, because in virtue 
of the perfect order that is established . in the universe, 

‘There is as much difference tietween genuine morality 
[morale] and tb.at of the Stoics and Epicureans, as there is between 
joy axxd patience ; for their tranquillity was founded only upon 
necessity, while ours should be founded upon the perfection and 
the beauty of things, upon our own felicity.^ TTieodicee, § 254 ; 
E. 580 b ; G- vi. 268, ‘ What is called FaCum Stoictim was not so 

black as it is painted- It did not keep men from looking after 
their affairs ; but it tended to give them tranquillity as regard; 
events, through the consideration of their necessity, which, makes 
our anxieties and regrets useless. . . . The teachings of the Stoics 
land pex'haps also of some famous philosophers of oux own time), 
being confined to this supposed necessity, can only secure a forced 
patience ; instead of which our liOrd inspires us with more sublime 
thoughts and teaches us even the way to have content, when He 
assures us that as God is perfectly good and wise and takes all 
under His care, so as not even to neglect a hair of our heads 
our confidence in Him ought to be complete ; so that we should 
see, if we were able to comprehend it, that it is impos>sible even 
to desire anything better (either absolutely or for ourselves) than 
what He does. It is as if we were to say to men : “ Bo your duty 
and be content with what comes of it, not only because you 
cannot resist Bivine providence or the nature of things (which 
would be enough to make us tranquil, but not to make us content) 
but also because you have to do with a good Master.’' And this 
might be called lP*aium Chrisiiamtm^* Tkeodicee^ Preface, E. 470 b ; 
G. vi. 30, 
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everytliing is done as well as possible botb for the 
general good and also for the greatest individual good of 
those who believe in it and who are satisfied with the 
Divine government. And this belief and satisfaction 
must inevitably be the characteristic of those wh'b have 
learned to love the Source of all good It is true that 
supreme felicity (by whatever l>eatific vision^ or knowledge 
of God, it may be accompanied) can never be conaplete^ 
because God, ^ing infinite, cannot be entirely known 
Thus our happiness will never consist (and it is right 
that it should not consist) in complete enjoyment, which 
would leave nothing more to be desired and would make 
our mind \_esjprit\ stupid ; but it must consist in a pei*- 
petual progress to new pleasures and new perfections 

^ We ouglit always to be content with the order of the past, 
beoanse it is in conformity witii the absolute will of God, which 
we know through what has come te pass ; but we must try to 
make the future, so far as it depends upon us, in conformity with 
the presumptive will of God or His commandments, to adoi-n our 
Sparta and to labour at doing good, yet without vexing ourselves 
when success does not come to us, in the firm belief that God will 
be able to find the most fitting season in which to make changes 
for the better. Those who are not content with the order of thing'^ 
cannot fiatter themselves that they love God as they ought.' 
Leitre a A.mauld (1690) (G. ii, 136; E. 108 a). 

According to Leibniz’s system, if a Monad were to know God 
entirely, it would he God and would thus cease to be itself, which 
is impossible. Yet Xieibniz regards the relation of men to God as 
so close that he calls them ‘little gods, subject to the great God.' 
Letire a Amavid (1687) (G. ii, 125). Cf. Nicholas of Cusa, Excitationen 
ex Sermonihus, x- 188 a : ‘To be able always more and more to 
understand (to conform oneself to the Creator) without end, is the 
likeness of eternal wisdom.’ 

‘ Felicity is to persona what perfection is to beings/ Paper 
without a title (1686) (G, iv. 462). Cf, Ultimate Origination of Thincfe, 
PP. 345 . 34S. 
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fJartesians on the souls of the lower 
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See also Descartes. 

Cause, Leibniz’s view of, 204 sqq. ; 


First Cause, 137; cause and effect 
an ideal relation, ro6, 245 n; effi- 
cient and final causes, 107, io8n, 
205, 23S n, 263, 268 n, 4P9, 

4x8; Kant on final causes, 176 ; 
Lotze’s view, 193 f ^the world a 
system of final causes, 1107. 

Cavaiieri, 76 n. 

Cell- theory of physiology, 198, 
257 n. 
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Cohesion of matter, 386. 
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also Possible. 

Compounds not real substances, 
96 n, 97, 109, 310, 330. 

Conception and j^erception, views 
of Kant and Leibniz, i 71. 

Concours ordinaire of God, 43. 

Conduct, the end of, 146. 

Consciousness not essential to 
perception, 34 ; not dependent 
on organic structure, 321. 

Contingent truths, 57, 134, 243; 
demand an infinite analysis, 61 ; 
their final reason to be sought 
in God, 63. See also Truths. 

Continuity, law of, 37, 38, 83, 
223 n, 376; applied to motion 
and thought, 130; an applica- 
tion of sufficient reason, 71. 
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Continuotis and indivisible, pro* 
blem of their reconciliation, 
21 sqq. 

Contradiction, principle of, 58 sqq., 
255 ; a principle of exclusion, 
67 ; ii 3 adeq*aacy of, 60 ; relation 
to BUi^cient reason, 66 , 187; 
according to Leibniz and Kant, 
172 sqq. ; according to Schopen- 
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68. See also Sufficient reason. 

Conway, Countess of, 155* 

Copernicus, 318 n. 

Cordemoi, 43 n, 310 n. 

Created beings pregnant with their 
future states, 44 n, 231, 373, 
419 ; imperfections of, 240, 250, 
416, See Monads. 
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tion, 243 n. 

Cyrus, story of, 290, 

Death, meaning of, 115, 259, 413 ; 
is a sleep, 374. 
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Democritus, 155, 219 n, 306, 307 n, 

352. 
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Descartes, 43 n, 155, 243 n, 352 ; 
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view of matter, 86 ; in relation 
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his proofs of the existence of 
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376 n ; on the seat of the soul, 
314 n ; Descartes's theory of 
knowledge, 122; his view of per- 
ception, 224; clear and distinct 
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52 ; principle of contradiction, 
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314 n ; analytical geometry, 77 ; 
conservation of motion, 86 sqq., 
88 n, 264 n, 327 ; nature of 
substance, 25 ; sensation, 52 ; 
soul and body, 263, 311 ; inten- 
tional species, 220 n; on the 
meaning of ^ eminent * and 
‘formal/ 238 n; method of 
doubt, 24 ; vortex hypothesis, 
378 n ; Descartes’s use of the 
idea of cause, 160 ; of the idea 
of God, 161 ; attitude towards 
earlier thought, 152, 157 ; affec- 
tation of ignorance, 152 n; rela- 
tion to Gassendi, 303 n ; Locke, 
124 n; Regis, 305 n; Spinoza, 24. 

Desire, instinctive, 138. 

Development and envelopment, 
115, 259, 307, 374 n, 414. 

Diderot in praise of Leibniz, 1 7. 

Dillmann on Leibniz, 156 n; on 
vinculum suhstantiale, 119 n. 

Du Bois-Reymond, 37 n, 93 n, 
199 n. 

Duns Scotus, 243 n, 358 n, 

Eckhart, Leibniz's secretary, 16, 
17 - 

Eduction of forms, 260 n. 

Egypt, Leibniz’s project for the 
conquest of, 5. 

Empirical knowledge, 52, 233, 364, 
365, 412. 

Enlightenment, value of, 149. 
j Entelechies-, 50, 159, 221 n, 229, 

. 301 ; in matter, 94 n, 96 ; of 

compound substances, iio ; dis- 
tinguished from souls, 230. 

Eniia mentalia and mi-meti- 
talia^ 101. 

Epicurus, 264 n- 

Equity, 287. 

Erdmann on Leibniz’s view of 
space and time, 10 r ; on tlic 
vinculum mihitftuflnley 1x9 n. 

Ernest, Landgraf of Hesse- Rhein- 
fels, 29S n. 

Essences or possibilities, 241 n ; 
tend to existence, 247, 340, 342 ; 
essence and existence, 66 

Eternal and necessary truths, 57, 
120, 233, 363; conditional, 60 n, 
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206 ; not dependent on the will ’ 
of God, 57, 242; understanding 
of God is the region of, 241, 543. 
See also Truths. 

Ethics of Leibniz, 137 sqq. 

Eugene, Prince, 215, 405* 

Euler’s criticism of Leibniz, 255 n. 

Evil, origin of, 240 n ; problem of, 
346 sqq*, 416 n ; leads to greater 
good, 349 ; evil of individuals 
not to be justified by good of 
the whole, 348. 

Eicplanation of the New System^ 

319- 

Extension, dLexaents of, 329 ; not 
the essence of matter, 28, 94. 

Fact and reason, propositions of, 
206. 

Naculta», 288. 

JFatum Stoic U7n, 423 n. 

Feeling an element in every per- 
ception, 139, 

Fenelon and Eossuet, 2 yon. 

Fernel, 260 n. 

Fichte, 25221; on the spirituality 
of the universe, 267 n ; influence 
of Leibniz upon, 178 sqq. ; 
Fichte’s Ego and Leibniz’s 
Monad, 1 80 ; Fichte and Eant, 
178 sqq. 

Fitness or choice of the best, 243 ; 
degrees of perfection, 247. 

Fludd, Kobert, 402- 

h'luid, perfect, does not exist, 33 
386. 

Foiitenelle, 309 n. 

Force, notion of, 91, 300 n; conser- 
■mtion of, 90 sqq., 327, 417 j dis- 
tinct flrom Scholastic potency, 
9111; essential to matter, 94; 
a form of appetition, 2 26 n ; 
development of Lrolbniz’s views 
regarding, 351; distinction be- 
tween absolute and directing 
force, 328 n; total and partial, 
&c., 417, 

Forces proportional to squares of 
velocities, 92. 

Forms, accidental, 157 ; substan- 
tial, loSn, 119 n, 156 sqq.; 
rejected at first by Leibniz, 3 ; 
re-introduced by Leibniz, 159, 


301 ; origin and duration of, 
259 sqq. ; forms in matter, 94 n ; 
indivisible, 302. 

Foucher, Simon, 319, 320 ; L^ib 
niz’s comments on his^ dispute 
with Hartsoeker, S34 sqq. 

Freedom, Leibniz’s view of, 141 ; 
degrees of, including necessaty, 
145 ; freedom and determina- 
tion, 343 ; is spontaneity and ^ 
intelligence, 145 ; highest fre?&- 
dom accompanied by most per- 
fect knowledge, 146. 

Fuigurations of the Divinity, 243. 

Galen, 314 n. 

Gassendi, 30321, 319, 352. 

Genus, distinction between phy- 
sical or real and logical or ideal, 
394 sqq. 

Geometrical relations not merely 
quantitative, 77. 

Geometry, synthetic and analytic, 
75 ; connexion with algebra. 
76 ; analytical geometry of 
Descartes, 77. 

Geulincx, 3 1 2 n, 367 n ; use' of the 
clocks illustration, 43, 331 n. 

God, idea of, in Descartes’s system, 
161 ; according to Xjeibuiz and 
Descartes, 57 ; inconsistency of 
Leibniz’s account of, i 75 > ^77 5 
proof of His existence, 242 ; 
ontological proof, according to 
Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz, 
274 sqq, ; Cosmological prooi, 
239 n ; proof from pre-estab- 
lished harmony, 202, 316, 418 ; 
ELant on the proofs, 173 ; God 
the ultimate sufficient reason of 
things, 66, 238, 339, 415 ; the 
source both of essences and 
existences, 241, 343 ; the ulti- 
mate reality, 136; His relation 
to the world, 257 n, 344,416; 
to other Monads, &c-, 243 n, 
266, 304 ; God not the only 
Spirit, 385 n ; * assistance ' of 
God, 43 ; love of God, 1485 2S6, 
422,423; His perfection, 240; 
ilia antecedent and consequent 
will, 270, 424 n ; His justice 
compared with human justice, 
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41611 ; His understanding the 
region of eternal truths, 66 , 
241, 343 ; His possibility un- 
Huiited, 240 n ; His power, 
knowledge and will, 244 ; His 
choice amofltig possible universes, 
66, 1 7^ ; ilis centre everywhere, 
circumference nowhere, 420 ; 
without body, 2 59 ; vision of all 
things in God, 53 n ; things not 
modes of God, 137 n ; ethical 
importance of the idea of God, 

293* 

Good and evil, relative terms, 146. 

Green, T. H., on Leibniz and 
Xant, 168 n, 172 n. 

Grotius, 288, 293 n, 

Guhrauer, 37. 

Happiness, 287 n ; is a perpetual 
progress to new perfections, 424 ; 
nothing more true than, 350. 

Hartmann, B*, 199. 

Hartsoeker, 305 n ; Leibniz's com- 
ments on hi Cl dispute with 
Boucher, ^34 81; -^. 

Hegel, 34 ; his solution of the 
dualism in Leibniz, 186 sqq. ; 
shows that contradiction pre- 
supposes sufficient reason, 1S7 * 
view of self-consciousness, 189, 
190 ; his ‘ notion ’ and Leibniz's 
Monad, 188. 

Herbart, 22on; his * reals ' and 
Leibniz's Monads, 185; mathe- 
matical methods in psychology, 
186. 

Herder, 198. 

Hemaetics, 155 n. 

Hermolaus Barbarus, 245. 

Hippocrates, 251, 26011, 373; on 
the indestructibility of animals, 

Hobbes, 264 n ; infiuence upon 
Leibniz, 7 ; definition of space, 
loi. 

Huygens, 332 n ; intercourse with 
Leibniz, 6 ; pendulum experi- 
ment, 45 n, 332. 

Hypotheses, uses of, 325. 

Iiieas, views of Descartes and 
Leibniz regarding clear and 


distinct, 48 ; clearness and dUs- 

. tinctness not the sole criteria of 
toith, 35 sqq, ; innate ideas, 
233 3^ ; illustrated by- 

block of veined marble, 131, 
366 ; views of Descartes, I^ocke 
and Leibniz regarding innate 
ideas, 125; region of ideas in 
understanding of God, 66, 241, 
343 » symbolizing of ideas, 85, 

Identity, principle of, see Contra- 
diction. Identity of the indi- 
vidual, how constituted, 133 n, 
373 ; determined by time 

and place, 37711; physical and 
moral identity, 2 58 n. 

Ignava raMo, 399 n. 

Immortality of the soul, 116, 225 n, 
259 sqq„ 316, 383, 401 sqq. ; 
of the rational soul, ri6, 307 ; 
in relation to ethics, 292, 293 n. 

Impenetrability, 94 sqq. 

Impulse in matter and bodies, 387, 

388. 

Indeterminism, error of, 143. 

Indifference of equilibrium, 375. 

Indiscemibles, identity of, 36, 222, 
369 n, 377; an application of 
sufficient reason, 71. 

Indivisible elements, how can they 
form a continuum, 2 1 sqq- 

Inertia of body, 95, 240- 

Infinite, different meanings of, 
255 n. 

Infinitely little, 79. 

Infinitesimals, 81 ; a virtual re- 
cognition of the principle of 
Becoming, 82. 

Infinity, notion introduced into 
geometry, 75 ; degrees of, 41411- 

If^uxv.s physious^ 42, 46, 21911, 
333 - 

Justice, definition of^ 148, 28^^ 
universal, 287 sqq., 294 ; ‘©oua- 
mutative, 287 sqq.; distiibutive, 
28 7 sqq.; contributive, 28911 ; 
Aristotle’s sub-divisions of par- 
ticular justice, 28711; arith- 
metical and geometrical equality 
in justice, 290 n; Divine and 
human justice differ only in 
degree, 291 n, 416 n. 
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Kant, relation to Eeibniz, 168 
Hqq, ; his own view of his relation 
to Leibniz, 208 sqq. ; Kant and 
Leibniz on perception and con- 
ception, 17 1 ; Kant’s thing-in- 
itself in relation to Leibniz, 1 75 ? 
Kant’s misunderstanding of 
Leibniz, 163 n-; he misunder- 
stands Leibniz’s view of space, 
221 n; his criticism of Leibniz, 

169 n; Kant and Wol 5 f, 168; 
Kant received problem of space 
in Wolff's form, 169 ; develop- 
ment of Kant’s view of space, 

170 ; Kant on intensive quan- 
tity, 220 n; on the ontological 
proof of the existence of God, 
277, 173 ; on the relation of 
God to the world, 177 ; on final 
causes, &c., 176. 

Kepler’s introduction of the notion 
of infinity into geometry, 75. 

Ker of Kersland, 16, 

Kirchmann, 259 n. 

Knowledge, Leibniz’s theory of, 
1 3 1 sqq. ; bow dependent on his 
main principles, 133 sqq. ; know- 
ledge at once innate and experi- 
ential, 136. 

Knutzen, 168. 

language, philosophical, 85 sqq. 

Law, positive Divine, 296. 

Leibniz, boyhood, i ; eaidy studies, 
1,2; university life, 3 ; gradua- 
tion theses, 3 ; connexion with 
Boineburg, 4 ; residence in 
Kurnberg, 4; secretary to a 
society of Rosicrucians, 4 ; in 
the service of the Archbishop of 
Mainz, 4 ; residence at Frank- 
fort, 4; projects of Church 
re-union, 5, n; residence in 
Paris, 5 ; visit feo London, 7 ; 
intercourse with Huygens, 6 ; 
study of higher mathematics, 6 ; 
invented a calculating machine, 
6 ; reason for writing in French, 
6 ; advocated use of German for 
philosophical writing, 6 ; relation 
to Hobbes, 7 ; intercourse with 
Boyle, 7 ; discovery of the Dif- 
ferentiai Calculus, 7 ; study and 


translation of Plato, 9 ; ac- 
quaintance with Tschirnhausen, 
9 ; ISTewton and the Calculus, 8 ; 
personal relations with Spinoza, 
9, 10 ; librarian to the Duke of 
Brunswick, 8 ; itesidence in 
Hanover, 1 1 ; visit to Rome, 1 1 ; 
first publication of his philoso- 
phical system, 12 ; growth of 
his system, 12 ; writing and 
publication of Nouveauw JbJsjsaTtt^ 
13? 355; o'f Theodicte, 14; his 
correspondence, 14 ; founding of 
academies, 1 4, 15; intercourse 
with Peter th e Great, Chari es V I , 
and Prince Eugene, 15 ; suffers 
from prejudices of George I, 15 ; 
death and funeral, 16 ; personal 
characteristics, 16, 17; principal 
works and editions, 18 sqq. 

Leibniz, three chief conceptions of 
his metapbysic, 47, 48 ; logical 
principles of his philosophy, 58 
sqq. ; his view of self-conscious- 
i^esa, 53, 1 20, 138, X33, 234n; 
his ethics, 137 sqq. ; psycljology 
of volition, 142 n ; logic, 206 
sqq. ; theory of knowledge, 121 
sqq. ; his mathematics in relation 
to his philosophy, 74 sqq. ; anti- 
cipation of transformation of 
energy, 93n ; optimism, 66, 147 n, 
24S, 271, 345 .sqq., 417, 424; 
on the ontological proof of the 
existence of God, 275 sqq, ; holds 
that matter cannot think, 400 ; 
interest in microscopy, 256 n ; 
eclecticism, 154, 155 ; fore- 

shadows the critical spirit, 154; 
early rejection of substantial 
forms, 3 ; his account of his 
early philosophicjtl views, 299 
sqq. ; growth of his views re- 
garding force and motion, 351 ; 
misunderstood by his disciples, 
163 ; accused of borrowing clocks 
illustration from Geulincx, 43. 

— relation to Plato an<l Aristotle, 
358 n, 229 n; to earlier thinking, 
15 1 sqq., 158; dissatisfaction 
with Descartes’s philosophy, 8 ; 
difference from Descartes re- 
garding clear and distinct ideas, 
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48 n ; Leibniz and Descartes on 
secondary qualities, &c,, 375, 
376 n ; criticism of Spinoza’s 
Ethics^ 24 n ; Leibniz and 
^inoza on empirical knowledge* 
70 ; relaticins to Xewton, 8 , 80 ; 
corresjPonSence with Clarke, 
102 n, 104 n ; discussion with 
Dayle on multiplicity in the 
Monad, 272 ; Leibniz’s account 
of his relation to Locke, 357 
» criticisms of Locke, 13; 
criticism of the tabula rasa, 

1 2 2 n, 369 ; via media between 
Descartes and Locke, 123 ; on 
the controversy between Locke 
and Stillingfleet, 398 sqq. ; re- 
lation to Kant, 168 sqq,, 208 
sqq. ; Kant’s discussion of 
Leibniz’s first principles, 208 ; 
relation to Fichte, 178 sqq. ; to 
Schopenhauer, 183 ; toBCerbart, 
184; to JEIegel, 186 ; to Lotze, 
190 sqq. 

Lemoine on the %inculum sub- 
Btantiale, ii9n. 

Lessing, 198. 

Leuwenhoek, 256 n, 260 n, 305 n. 

Liberty of indifi'erence does not 
exist, 141 sqq. 

Life everywhere in nature, 105, 
109, 1 1 2, 256,309, 409. 

Limitation, necessity of, 340 n. 

Limitations of created things, 240, 
250, 416, 419 n. 

Limits, mathematical points are, 
28, 29. 

Locke, 36 n ; his ^ssay, 355 sqq. ; 
Leibniz’s relation to and ci'iti- 
cism of, 13, 123, 357 sqq.; 

Locke’s theory of knowledge, 
122 ; his view that mind may 
exist without thought, opposed 
by Leibniz, 1 29 ; his account of 
‘ uneasiness,’ 140 ; his account 
of virtue criticised, 149 n ; on 
the immortality of the soul, 
383 n ; on the immateriality of* 
the soul, 402 ; holds that matter 
may think, 392, 395 ; Locke and 
Descartes, 1 24 n ; Locke and 
Stillingfleet, 387 sqq. 

Logic of Leibniz, 206 sqq. ; 


43^ 

liCibniz’s early interest in logic. 
2. 

liOtze, 3140 ; relation to Leibniz, 
194 sqq. ; criticism of Leib- 
niz, 195 sqq, ; on innate ideas. 
126 n; on mechanism, 192; 
his monadology, 194 ; teleology, 
193; relation to Derbart, 19 1 ; 
on Hegel, 190, 193. 

Loubbre, Simon de la, 397. 

Louis XIV, 5. 

Love, disinterested as distinct 
from selfish, 148, 269, 285 ; 

Divine, 2S6, 423- 

Machines of nature are machines 
throughout, 254, 309 ; have an 
infinity of organs, 309, 

Mainz, Archbishop of, employs 
Leibniz, 4. 

Maiebranche, 305 n, 312; inter- 
course with Leibniz, 6 ; sense 
in which Leibniz agrees with 
him, 53x1; he might approve 
the pre-established harmony. 
44 n. 

Malpighi, 39 n, 256 n, 260 n, 305 n. 

Materia prima, 95 ; and materia 
secunda, 1 10 ; pos^sessed by 
every created Monad, 97. 

Materia secunda, 96, 258 ; an 

aggregation, 97, 300 ; a mere 
phenomenon, 97 ; in flux like a 
river, 97, 114, 258, 262 n; dis- 
tinct from substance, 96 n. 

Mathematics in relation to Leib- 
niz’s philosophy, 74 ; Divine 
mathematics, 342 ; mathematical 
points, 31 1. 

Matter, Leibniz’s theory of, 93 
sqq. ; not mere extension, 28, 
94 ; a mere aggregate, 300 ; in- 
finitely divided, as well as infin- 
itely divisible, 39, 237, 255, 335 ^ 
living throughout, 256; cohesion 
of, 386 ; primary and secondary 
qualities, 100 ; inseparable from 
mind, iii, 128; can matter 
think 390 sqq. ; miraculous 
exaltation of matter, 401 ; Des- 
cartes’s view of matter, 86. 

Mechanical philosophy, 158. 

Mechanism, Divine * and human. 
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254, 309 ; can explain nothings 
but 238 n ; cannot 

produce perception, 327, 397, 
400^ 

Melissus, 259 n, 308. 

iVIemory the sign of consciousness, 
330 n; mammals, 232, 322, 364, 
412. 

Metamorphosis in compound sub- 
stance, 114, 258, 307, 414. 

MetJipliysical laws in nature, 344. 

Metempsychosis inadmissible, 1 14, 
25 ^, 304, 4 H-‘ 

Microscopy in iLeibniz s time, 2 56 n. 

Milton quoted, 404 n. 

Mind ^ways thinks, 129, 369 sqq. ; 
likened to veined marble, 131, 
366. See also Souls (rational). 

Miracles of reason, nature full of, 
254 n, 

Molinos, Miguel de, 384 m 

Monads, history of the term, 34 ; 
account of, 30 sqq., 217 sqq., 406 
sqq. ; the only real existences, 
97 ; infinite in number, 37 ; an 
infinite series, 37 ; compared to 
ordinates of a curve, 37 n, 38 ; 
their production, 243 ; creation 
and annihilation, 219 ; ingener- 
able and imperishable, 36, 115, 
21S, 302, 407 ; qualities of, 220 ; 
must have both perception and 
appetition, 33 ; have no parts, 
2 1 7sqq., 407 ; not in space, 3 2 1 n ; 
not perceived by the senses, 
407 n ; spontaneity, of, 35, 50, 
274, 313 ; are incorporeal auto- 
mata, 229, 315, 408 ; present of 
each Monad big with its future, 
44 n, 231, 373, 419; all its 

ideas innate, 125 ; its self-iden- 
tity not static but dynamic, 
69 ; continually unfolding or 
enfolding itself, 1 1 3 ; Monads 
have no windows, 219; mutual 
exclusiveness, 36, 219; each as 
independent as' if there existed 
only God and itself, 3J3 ; meta- 
physical atoms, atoms of sub- 
stance, of nature, &c., 33 n, 218 ; 
metaphysical points, 31 1 ; centres 
or concentrations of the world, 
70, 407 ; changes in Monads, 40 


sqq., 222 sqq. ; coiTelativity of 
their changes, 41 ; multiplicity in 
the Monad, 224 n, 226, 272, 407; 
Monads as living mirrors of the 
universe, 36, 41, 253, 409 ; 

variously represent or ihiplicitiy 
contain the whole ^unWerse, 50, 
24S, 420 ; each represents most 
distinctly its own body, 253 ; 
elements in Monads, 245 ; each a 
concrete unity of soul and body, 
109 ; activity and passivity 
of, 105, 245, 246, 317 ; influence 
one another ideally, 42, 45, 105, 
246 ; their mutual agreement, 
313 sqq. ; their interrelation not 
to be realized by sense or ima- 
gination, 46 ; differences among 
Monads, 49, 55 ; degrees of per- 
ception, 410 ; three grades of 
created Monads, 50, 229 sqq., 
409 sqq. ; each higher grade has 
characteristics of lower, 52 ; im- 
perfections of Monads, 240, 250, 
416 j their progress towards per- 
fection, 419 n ; dominant Monad, 
109 sqq., 253 n, 257,*^ 408 ; 
Monads in relation to Fichte’s 
^ Ego,* 1 80 ; to Herbart’s ' reals,’ 
185; to Hegers ^notion,’ 188, 
See also Souls. 

Monadology, time and circum- 
stances of its composition, 215 ; 
relation to Principles of Nature 
and Grace, 215, 405 ; analysis of, 
216 ; Kant’s discussion of, 209. 

Monas Monad 57, 189^ 

Montaigne, 372 n ; on indeter- 
minism, 14411. 

More, Henry, 155. 

Motion, Xieibniz^s view of, 89 ; 
development of Leibniz’s views, 
351 ; relativity of motion and 
rest, 89 sqq, ; conservation of 
direction, 93, 364, 327,417; Des- 
cartes’s view of motion, 86 sqq. ; 
he maintains its conservation, 
87, 264 n ; that it is not merely 
relative to rest, 88 ; and that its 
direction is variable, 89 ; laws of 
motion, according to Descartes 
and Leibniz, 327, 328, 353, 417; 
absolute and relative motion. 
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; absurdity of swiftest 
possible motion, 275. 

Muller, Johannes, 192, 198. 

Miiller, Otto F., 16311. 

N'atura* naisirans and naiura 
natwrota,* 1 6 2 . 

Nature and grace, realms of, 268, 
421. 

Necessary and eternal truths, 56, 
^120, 233, 363; necessary and 
contingent truths, 134, 340 ; 

their difference compared to that 
of commensurable* and incom- 
mensurable numbers, 61 n. 

Necessity, different ^ kinds of, 339 ; 
metaphysical and physical, 342 ; 
metaphysical and moral, 67* 145, 
247 n, 277; necessity an infin- 
itely small degree of freedom, 
145 ; necessity and fitness, 418. 

JVctc JEsBays^ circumstances of 
writing, &c., 13, 355. 

New System^ 297. 

Newton on the relations between 
geometrical figures, 82 ; on 
attitoction, &c., 38 8 ; view of 
space, 102 n ; relation to Deib- 
niz as regai'ds the Infinitesimal 
Calculus, 8, 80. 

Nicholas of Cusa, 32 n, 34 n, 222 n, 
2481), 250 n, 25p n, 267 n, 4240. 

Nizolius, Xicibniz's essay on, 6. 

Nolen, X)., quoted, 65 n ; on Leib- 
niz and ICant, i78n. 

Number, 329, 

Occa’^ionalism, 43, 46, 333 ; de- 
scribed and criticised, 312 ; 
Leibniz’s criticiani of, 44. 

Occult qualities, 157, 38911, 399, 
403. 

Optimism of Leibniz, 66, 248. 271, 
345 "‘Xq-. 41?, 424; hiB moral 
optimism, 147 n. 

Organic and inorganic, nature of 
the distinction between, iii ; 
organic beings between man and 
God, 1 20 n. 

Or^ranism, conception of, 31, 253 
sqq. ; pervad»*H nature, 105, 109, 
•112, 256, 309, 409; organisms 
al ways come from seeds, 260, 41 3. 


Ovid, 390 n. 

Paracelsus, 403 n. 

Parmenides, 155 n, 25911, 50S. 

Pascal, 420 n ; on mathematical 
infinity, 77 n. 

Perception, its nature according 
to Leibniz, 33, 135 sqq., 224,370, 
407 ; equivalent to multiplicity 
in unity, 35 ; not to be explained 
by mechanism, 227, 397, 400 
degrees of perception, 51 n, 231, 
410 ; not necessarily conscious, 
34? 231, 370 j 4*^ ; unconscious 
is symbol of corresponding con- 
scious perception, 47 ; confused, 
clear, and distinct perception, 48, 
49, 105 ; never without feeling, 
^39 > perceptions always leave 
traces, 133 n, 373; likened to 
projection in perspective, 136 ; 
I>eriodicity in perceptions, 37411 ; 
perception an d apperception, 126 
sqq., 41 1 ; petifes perceptions, 
131 sqq., 230,370 sqq. ; percep- 
tion and conception, views of 
Xant and Leibniz, 171. 

Perfection, meaning of, according 
to Leibniz, 249, 340 ; continual 
progress of the world in, 419 n. 

Peripatetic philosophy, 156 sqq. 

Pfleiderer, Edmund, 43. 

Phenomena hene fundaiet, 98 sqq., 
118 ; compared to rainbow, 100 ; 
their reality different from that 
of substance, 99 n ; how distin- 
guished from phenomena of 
dreams, 99. 

Philosophy, fanatical or barbarous, 
402, 403. 

Piety, 287 sqq., 291. 

Place, meaning of, 203 ; according 
to Aristotle, 353. 

Plant-animals, 38. 

Plato, 34 n, X55, 261 n; world of 
ideas, 241 n ; doctrine of remi- 
niscence, 13T, 359 n ; Leibniz’s 
view of, 368. 

Pleasure and pain, 139 sqq.; to 
some extent in every soul, 140; 
pleasure inatinctivolv sought by 
every soul, 141, 146, 2S5 ; un- 
broken pleasure begets loathing* 

f 
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348, 424 ; artistic pleasure is 
intellectual, 422. 

jPlemLm>t conception of tlie world as, 
40, 251,585,408. See Vacuum. 

Pliny, 306, 307 n. 

Plotinus, 1 5 5 n. 

Plutarch, 252 n. 

Pneumatics, 576. 

Points, metaphysical, mathema- 
tical and physical, 51 1 ; mathe- 
matical points are limits, 28, 29. 

Poiret, 57, 343. 

Pope, 198, 257 n, 349 n. 

Possible, definition of, 03 ; possible 
and compossible, 64, 340 sqq. 

Possible things. See DEssences. 

Praedicatum inest subject o, 61 n, 
398 n. 

Pre-established harmony, 39 sqq., 
246, 263, 374 sqq., 409, 421 ; 
first mentioned by Deibniz, 326 ; 
called a hypothesis of agree- 
ments, 315 ; compared with 
Scholastic and Occasionalist 
theories, 42, 44, 333 ; esplained 
by a special instance, 200; 
advantages of, 323; a proof of 
the existence of God, 203, 316, 
418 ; clocks and choirs illustra- 
tions of, 45, 47, 331 ; might be 
approved by Malebranche, 44 n ; 
Xant's account of, 209 sqq. 

Preformation, 260, 413 sqq. 

Present big with the future and 
laden with the past, 44 n, 331, 
373 > 4 ^ 9 - 

Preservation is a continual crea- 
tion, 44 n, 244 n. 

Principles of JN'ature and of O-race 
in relation to the Mon^ology,, 
215, 405 sqq. 

Progression, conservation of the 
quantity of, 328, 

Propositions, categorical and hypo- 
thetical, 306 ; import of, 207. 

Puffendorf, 293 n. 

Pythagoras, 34 n ; Pythagorean 
views, 155 n. 

Qualities, intrinsic and extrinsic, 
222 n; occult, 157, 389 n, 399, 
403. . See Substance. 

Quantity, intensive and extensive. 


220 n ; * negligible,’ 79 ; Leib- 
niz’s sharp distinction between 
quantity and quality, 221 n;- 
quantitative unity, 78, See Sub- 
stance.. 

Rainbow simile for ph^omenon 
bene f'umdat'um^ loo- 

Reason, meaning of, 120 ; reason 
and imagination, 232, 365 ; 

reason and fact, propositions of, 
206 ; ultimate reason of things, 
66, 238, 337, 339, 4 X 5 - See Suf- 
ficient Reason. 

Reasoning, truths of, 57, 235. 

Reflexion, acts of, 56, 234, 412 ; 
ideas of^, 366. 

B^gis, 305 n. 

Relativity, how Leibniz tries to 
avoid, 135 sqq. 

Representation the essence of the 
relation between whole and 
part, 32. See Perception- 

Resistance a passive force, 95. 

Resuscitation of* animals, 22411, 
306. 

Rewards and punishments, 269, 
304, 381, 421. 

Riedel, O., on Kant, 17811. 

Right, doctrine of, 282 ; precepts 
of, 288 ; degrees of natural 
Right, 287 sqq . ; voluntary 
Right, 295. 

Rorarius, 227. 

Rosicrucians, Leibniz’s connexion 
with, 4. 

Sarmatian salt-mines, 346. 

Scaliger, Julius Caesar, 361. 

Scei>tics, 155. 

Schelling on Leibniz, 1 79 n ; on 
the relation between Leibniz 
and Fichte, 182. 

Schiller, 198 n, 268 n. 

Scholasticism, Leibniz finds value 
in, 156 ; Scholastic potency 
distinct from force, 91 n, 123 n, 

Schopenhauer in relation to Leib- 
niz and Fichte, 183. 

Schwann, 198. 

Self - consciousness more than 

merely self-consistent, 59 ; hn- 
plies consciousness of objects. 
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135 ; ^Leibniz’s view of, 53, 120, 
128, 133, 23411; X>escartea’8 
view of, 52 ; ^fference between 
l^escartes and Hielbniz, 54 ; 
FiobWe ^ew, 181 ; H^eVs 
view, J89V 190. 

Self- consistency, ,if real, must 
have grounds, 59. 

Self-love the ground of all our 
actions, 14S ; disinterested in 
proportion as it is enlightened, 
148 ; self-love and the love of 
God, 423. 

Semi-pleasTires and semi-pains, 
140- 

Sensation is confused perception, 
125, 372 ; necessary to thought 
but not the essence of it, 562 n ; 
according to Descartes, is purely 
physical and mechanical, 52. 

Sense-experience not the source 
of all truth, 134, 361 aqq. ; gives 
only particular truths, 362 ; 
views of XiOcke and Deibniz 
regarding, 134. 

Sense^qnalities are occult qualities, 
362 n; clear but not distinct,* 
372 n. 

Series, infinite, 78 aqq. 

Sigwart, EC- O. W., 45 a. 

Sin and virtue, 269, 

Sophia Cbarlotte,Queen of ]^ussja, 
14, 15. 

Souls, class of Monads called, 51, 
410 ; distinguished from ente- 
lecbies, 2 30 ; indivisible, 302 ; 
spontaneity of, 274, 313 ; infi- 
nite complexity of, 252 ; each 
has some perception of all things, 
113 n; souls and atoms^ differ- 
ence between the changes in, 
223 n; seat of the soul, 314, 
315 n ; soul likened to an animal 
musician, 273 ; the final cause 
of substance, 107 ; souls all in- 
stinctively seek pleasure, 141, 
146 ; origin and duration of, 
259 sqq. ; transcreation of, 1 1 7 n ; 
traduction of, 260 n ; indestructi- 
bility and immortality of, 116, 
225 n, 259 sqq., 316, 383, 401 
sqq- ; souls cannot rem’ain per- 
manently unconscious, 230, 374, 


419 ; utterly foiget nothing, 
252 n- See Monads- 

Souls, rational, or spirits, 51, 233, 
265, 413 ; creation of, 117, 265 ; 
personal immortality of, 307 ; 
Hke small divinities, 266, 304, 

* 424 n; are jpartea totaZes, 349; 
relation to God, 266, 293, 349, 

^ 430 ; to other souls and Mona^, 

" X16 sqq,, 1 2 1, 172 n, 266, 303, 

410, 412- 

Soul and body, relations between, 
42, 25$, 263 sqq-, 31 1 sqq., 323, 
331 sqq-, 408 ; Descarteses com- 
plete separation between, 42, 
363 ; mutual independence of, 
334 u ; souls never entirely sepa- 
rate from bodi^, 105, 225, 258, 
380 ; souls act as if there were 
no bodies, 264 ; how ^opl is con- 
scious of body, 200;' ‘soul not 
perfectly coh^ious of what 
happens in body, x 1 2 n. 

Space, independent reality of, 

* contrary to principle of suf- 
ficient reason, 102 sqq. ; empty 
space an abstraction, 102 ; fbr- 
matidh of the idea of space, 
202 sqq. ; Leibniz’s theory of, 
10 1 sqq- ; Klant on space, 169 
sqq*, 221 n ; Wolfl’s view, 
168 sqq. 

Species, sensible, 219. 

Spermatozoa, 261. 

Spinoza, 31, 106 n, 155 n, 2190, 
230 n, 239 n, 244 n, 399 n; 
view of substance, 22 ; use of 
the idea of cause, 162 ; on 
possible things, 6411 ; his eo»a- 
tus, 71 n; Leibniz’s criticism, 
240, 276; correspondence and 

* intercourse with Leibniz, 9 ; 

Spinoza and Leibniz on empi- 
rical knowledge, 70 ; relation 
to Descartes, 24 ; Spinoza* a 

philosophy ruled by the prin- 
ciple of contradiction, 58. 

Spirit, universal, 239 n. 

Spirits. See Souls, rational. 

Stallo, 92 n. 93 n. 

Stein, Ludwig, 34 n, 43 n. 

Stillingfieet and Locke, 387 sqq. ; 
on the question whether matter 

2 
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can think, 390 ; StilHngfleet 
charges iocke with incon- 
Bisteucy, 392. 

Stoics, 155 n, 24331; vpoMiipis, 
360 ; Stoic patience compared 
with Christian, 42 3 n. 

Substance, Ijeibniz’s view of, 27; 
development of Leibnizes view, 

1 2 ; unit of, 30 ; unity of, 
98 n; cannot be without activity, 
9013, 325, 397; analogous to the 
human soul, 159 ; all substances 
potentially selt-conseious, 128; 
qualities of substances not arbi- 
trarily given by God, .399 ; spon- 
tJineity of, 33, 200, 204, 313; 
inter - relation of substances, 
6ummai*y of Xieibniz’s view, 
io6n; mutual action of sub- 
stances, 317; extension not the 
essence o{ material substance, 
28, 94 : Hieibniz on Descartes’s 
theory of material substance, 
27 ; Descartes’s account of sub- 
stance, 25 ; Spinoza’s theory, 22. 

Sul stance, compound, 109 ; unity 
96, 118, 310, 330 ; a mere 
aggregate, 310, 330 ; inter- 

relations of compound sub- 
stances, 251 ; classes of organic 
compuxuid substances, 120 ; 
changes in, 113, 258,414; simple 
and compound substance, iio, 

330, 405. 

Substance, simple, 2 7 ; variety in, 
223. See JMonada. 

Sufficient reason, principle of, 
61 n. 62, 235, 414 sqq.; out- 
side the sequence of contingent 
things, 238, 338,415 ; synonyms 
for, 235 n; consequences in the 
philosophy of Deibniz, 69 ; rela- 
tion to principle of contradic- 
tion^ 66, 164, 187; Descartes and 
Spinoza, 160, 163 ; Leibniz and 
ICant on the relation between 
contradiction and sufficient 
reason, 172 sqq.; Schopenhauer, 
184; Hegel, 187 ; Lotze, 196. 

Swatnmerdam, 256 n, 305 n. 

Swift quoted, 41 4 n* 

Symbolizing of ideas, 85 ; of 
thought, 137; of whole by part. 


33 ; mutual symbolizing of 
things, 351 n. 

Symbols, thinking and reasoning 
in, 147* 

Tabula rasa, 124 ny 3gcx sqq.; 
Leibniz’s criticism of, 1 22 n, 369- 

Tendency or impulse, lowest de- 
gree of appetition, 138; tenden- 
cies to action, 1 23 n : tendenci^® 
to motion in all things, 90. 

Tetens, 1 39 n. 

TModicde^ 215, 2^6, 24011, 337, 
416 n ; writing and publication 
of, 14. 

Thomasius, Jacob, 3- 

Thought, self-sufficiency of, 1 36. 

Time, Leibniz’s theory of, loi ; 
empty time an abstraction, 102 ; 
its independent reality contrary 
to principle of sufficient reason, 
103. 

Toland, John, 226 n. 

Toletus, 157* 

Traction of matter inadmissible, 
386. 

Traduction of souls, 260 n. 

Trcansmigration of souls. See 
Metempsychosis. 

Transubstantiation, 119; in rela- 
tion to Cartesian and Leibnitian 
views of substance, 5. 

Trinity, doctrine of, 244 n. 

Truth, two kinds of, 57, 134, 235 
sqq. ; nothing more agreeable 
than truth, 350. 

Truths, analysis of, 236 sqq.-^ of 
fact, 57 ; truths of fkct require 
an infinite analysis, to obtain 
sufficient reason, 61, 237; con- 
tingent truths, 57, T34, 243; 
relation between necessary and 
contingent, 61 n, 134, 340 ; 

necessary truths not dependent 
on the senses, 363. 

Tschimhausen’s account of Leib- 
niz, 9. 

Dlpian, 288 n, 421 n. 

Unconsciousness, 230, 374, 41 1, 

Uneasiness, Locke and Leibniz on, 
140, 142 n, 375. 

Unit of substance, 30 ; no real 
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whole without real units, 32, 
217, 300 sqq., 510, 406. ^ 

TJiiity, quantitative and g'eome- 
'^^rical, 78 ; mechanical and 
drgaidc, ^21 ; dominant unity 
of tha universe, 337. See Sub- 
stance. 

Dniverse, continual progress of, 
350, 419 n ; contains nothing 
fallow, sterile or chaotic, 257 ; 
inhnite number of possible 
universes, 65, 116 n, 247. 

ZPnu.m, per acc%dens and unum “per 
^ se, ^7 n, 98 n, 118. 

d’C^rfe, Uonord, 65 n. 

Vacuum, impossibility of; 72 n, 

257 385* 

Van "Helmont, E, JVIercure, 34 n, 
155 - 

Van Helmont, JT. B., 403 n. 

Vxnculwm. substantiale, 118. 

Virgil, 373 n. 

Virtuality in Leibniz’s sense, 
367 n. 

Virtue, definition of, 283 n. 

Vis viva, 92. 

Void. See .A.toms and Vacuum. 

Volition not absolutely necessi- 
tated, 144 ; Leibniz’s psycho- 
logy of, 142 n. 

Wallace, W., 185 n. 

Weigel, Erhard, 3. 

Weigel, Valentine, 384 n. 

Weiamann, 198 n. 

Whole and parts, problem of, 22 ; 
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dynamic relation between, 31 ; 
relation of representation, 32 ; 
their relation under the principle 
of contradiction, 68; Descartes’s 
presupposition regarding, 26 ; 
Atomist view, 26. 

Will or self-conscious desire, 138 ; 
frequently acts from a sufficient, 
not necessitating, reason, J45 ; 
willing to will, 142, 144 n. See 
Ereedom. 

Windelband, 149. 

Wisdom defined, 287. 

Wolff, Christian, philosophy of, 
164 sqq. ; relation to Leib- 
niz, 165 ; misundei standing of 
Leibniz, 46 n ; his point of view 
Cartesian, 166, 167 ; combination, 
of Monadology with Atomisni, 
166; optimism, 168; teleology, 
167; view of space, 16S sqq.; 
relation to Xant, 168. 

Words like algebraic symbols. 147- 

World entirely in each of its part-;. 
50 n ; receptivity of,' 341; its 
physical and moral perfection, 
345 ; best of all possible worlds, 
66, 248, 271,345,417; infinity of 
worlds, 65, 1 16 n, 247 ; infinity 
of worlds of living beings in 
each particle of matter, 256. 

Xenophon, 290. 

Zeller, 43 n. 

Zopyra or semina aeiernitatis, 
3 ^ 1 - 
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